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BOOK V. 


THE LEIPSIC DISPUTATION. 1519. 

CHAPTER I. 

Luther’s Danger— God preserves Luther— The Pope sends a Chamber- 
lain — The Legate’s J ourney— Roman Briefs— Circumstances favourable 
to the Reform— Miltitz with SpaJatin— Tetzel’s Alarm— Miltitz’s Flat- 
tery-Demands a Retractation— Luther refuses, but offers to keep 
Silence— Agreement between Luther and the Nuncio — The Legate’s 
Kiss— Tetzel reproached by the Legate— Luther to the Pope— Nature 
of the Reformation— Luther opposes Separation—De Vio and Miltitz 
at Treves— Luther’s Cause extends over vanous Countries — Luther’s 
Writings begin the Reformation. 

Dangers had gathered round Luther and the Reformation. 
The appeal of the Wittemberg doctor to a general council 
was a new assault upon the papal power. A bull of Pius 
II. had pronounced the greater excommunication eyen 
against the emperors who should dare be guilty of such 
an act of revolt. Frederick of Saxony, as yet weak in the 
evangelical doctrine, was ready to banish Luther from his 
states.* A new message from Leo X. would therefore have 
driven the reformer among strangers, who might have 
feared to compromise themselves by receiving a monk under 
the anathema of Rome. And if any of the nobles had drawn 
the sword in his defence, these simple knights, despised by 
the mighty princes of Germany, would soon havej|been 
crushed in ^eir perilous enterprise. 

* Letter from the Elector to his envoy at Rome, L. 0|^ 
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CHARLES OF MILTITZ. 


But at tlie yery moment that the courtiers of Leo X. 
were urging him to measures of severity, and when another 
blow would have placed his adversary in his hands, this 
pope suddenly changed his poHcy, and entered upon a 
course of conciliation and apparent mildness/^ We may 
reasonably presume that he was deceived as to the elector’s 
sentiments, and thought them more favourable to Luther 
than they really were ; we may admit that the public voice 
and the spirit of the age — ^powers then quite new — ap- 
peared to surround Luther with an impregnable rampart ; 
we may suppose, as one of his historians has done,f that 
he followed the impulses of his judgment and of his heart, 
which inclined to mildness and moderation ; but this new 
mode of action, adopted by Eome at such a moment, is so 
strange, that it is impossible not to recognise in it a higher 
and a mightier hand. 

A Saxon noble, the pope’s chamberlain, and canon of 
Mentz, Treves, and Meissen, was then at the Roman court. 
He had contrived to make himself of importance. He boasted 
of being distantly related to the Saxon princes, so that the 
Roman courtiers sometimes gave him the title of Duke of 
Saxony. In Italy, he made a foohsh display of his German 
nobihty; in Germany, he was an awkward imitator of 
the elegance and manners of the Italians. He was fond 
of wiite,J and his residence at the court*" of Rome had in- 
creased this vice. The Roman courtiers, however, enter- 
tained great expectations of him. His German origin, his 
insinuating manners, his skill in business, — all led them 
to hope that Charles of Miltitz (for such was his name) 
would by his prudence succeed in arresting the mighty 
revolution that threatened to shake the world. 

It was of importance to conceal the real object of the 
mission of the Roman chamberlain. This was effected 
without difficulty. Four years previously, the pious elector 
had petitioned the pope for the Golden Rose. Tliis rose, 

* i^tionem agendi prorsus oppositam inire statuit. Cardinal PaHa- , 
vicini, Hist. Concil. Trident i. 5L 

+ Roscoe, Life of Leo X.^ chap. xix. 

t Nec ab usu iminoderato vini ahstinuit. PallaTicini, Hist. Concil 
Tnd. 1 . 69. 
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the most beautiful of flowers, represented the body of 
Jesus Chiist ; it was consecrated yearly by the sovereign 
pontiff, and sent to one of the chief princes in Euiope. It 
was resolved to give it this year to the elector. Miltitz de- 
parted with a commission to examine the state of affairs, and 
to gain over Spalatin and Pfeffinger, the elector’s councillors. 
He carried private letters for them. In this manner, by seeking 
to conciliate those who surrounded the prince, Rome hoped 
erelong to have her formidable adversary in her power. 

The new legate, who arrived in Grermany in December 
1518, was engaged during his journey in sounding the public 
opinion. To his great surprise he found, that wherever he 
went, the majority of the inhabitants were partisans of the 
Reformation.* They spoke of Luther with enthusiasm. For 
one person favourable to the pope, there were three favourable 
to the reformer.^ Luther has transmitted to us one of the 
incidents of his mission. “ What do you think of the papal 
chair ?” the legate would frequently ask the landladies and 
maidservants at the inns. On one occasion one of these 
poor women artlessly replied : What can we know of the 
papal chair, whether it is of wood or of stone J 
The mere rumour of the new legate’s arrival fiUed the 
elector’s court, the university and town of Wittemberg, and 
the whole of Saxony, with suspicion and distrust. “ Thanks 
be to God, Luther is still alive,” wiote Melancthon in 
affright. § It was afldrmed that the Roman legate had 
received orders to get Luther into his power either by 
violence or stratagem. Every one recommended the doctor 
to be oh his guard against the treachery of Miltitz. “ He 
is coming,” said they, “to seize you and give you up to 
the pope. Trustworthy persons have seeit the briefs he is 
bringing with him.” — “ I await God’s will,” replied Luther.|| 
* Sciscitatus viam Miltitzius quanam esset in aestimatione Lutherus 
, sensit de eo cum admiratione homines loqui. Pallayicini, Hist. 
Goncil. Trid. i 51. 

t Ecce ubi unum pro papa stare inveni, tres pro te contra paipam 
stabant. L. Opp Lat. in Praef. , 

t Quid nos scire poasumus quales vos Romae habeatis sellauj^i^^easne 
anlapideasl Ibid. 

§ Marthms noster, Deo gratias adhuc apirat. Coitus, ]^lormatorum 
edidit Bretsclinexder, i. 61. U Expeoto^cdi^liuiU^Dei Epp, i. 191, 
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LUTHER’S DANGER. 


Miltitz indeed came bearing letters for the elector, for his 
councillors, and for the bishops and the burgomaster of 
Wittemberg. He brought with him seventy apostolical 
briefs. If the flattery and the favours of Kome attained 
their end, — ^if Frederick delivered Luther into his hands, 
these seventy briefs were, in some measure, to serve as 
passports. He would produce and post up one in each of 
the cities through which he would have to pass, and by this 
means he hoped to succeed in dragging his prisoner to Rome 
without opposition.* 

The pope appeared to have taken every precaution. 
Already in the electoral court they did not know what course 
to adopt. They would have resisted violence ; but how 
could they oppose the head of Christendom, who spoke 
with so much mildness, and with so great an appearance of 
reason? Would it not be desirable, they said, for Luther 
to conceal himself, until the storm had passed over ? An 
unexpected event extricated Luther, the elector, and the 
Reformation from this difficult position. The aspect of the 
world suddenly changed. 

On the 12th of January 1519, Maximilian, emperor of 
Germany, expired. Frederick of Saxony, in conformity 
with the Germanic constitution, became administrator of 
the empire. tHenceferflh the ©lector no longer fear^ the 
project of nuncios. New mterests began to agitate the 
court of Rome, which forced it to be cautious in its nego- 
tiations with Frederick, and arrested the blow that Miltitz 
and De Yio undoubtedly were meditating. 

The pope earnestly desired to prevent Charles of Austria, 
already king of Naples, from filhng the imperial throne. 
He thought that a neighbouring king was more to be feared 
than a German monk. Desirous of securing the elector, who 
might be of great use to him in this affair, he^esolved to let 
the monk rest, that he might the better oppose the king ; but 
both advanced in despite of him. Thus changed Leo X. 

Another circumstance also contributed to turn aside 
the storm that threatened the Reformation. Political troubles 

* Per singula oppida afSgeret mium, et ita tutus me perduceret 
Baxuam. L. 0pp. Lat. iu Prmf. 
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broke out immediately after Maximilian’s death. In the 
south of the empire, the Swabian confederation desired 
to punish Ulric of Wurtemberg, wlio had been unfaithful to 
it; in the north, the Bishop of Hildesheim threw himself 
with an armed force upon the bishopric of Mnden and on 
the territories of the Duke of Brunswick. In the midst of 
all this agitation, how could the great ones of the age attach 
any importance to a dispute about the remission of sins ? 
But God especially advanced the cause of the Eeformation 
by the wisdom of the elector, now become vicai of the empire, 
and by the piotection he granted to the new teachers. The 
tempest suspended its rage,” says Luther, the papal excom- 
munication began to fall into contempt. Under the shadow 
of the elector’s viceroyalty, the Gospel circulated far and wide, 
and popery suffered great damage in consequence.” * 

Besides, during an interregnum the severest prohibitions 
naturally lost their force. All became easier and more free. 
The ray of liberty that shone upon these beginnings of the 
Eeformation powerfully developed the yet tender plant ; and 
aheady it might have been seen how favourable political 
liberty would be to the progress of evangelical Christianity. 

Miltitz, who had reached Saxony before the death of 
Maximilian, had hastened to visit his old friend Spalatin ; 
but he had no sooner begun his complaints against Luther, 
than Spalatin broke out against Tetzel. He made the 
nuncio acquainted with the falsehoods and blasphemies of 
the indulgence-merchant, and declared that all Germany 
ascribed to the Dominican the divisions by which the 
Church was rent. 

MEtitz was astonished. Listead of being the accuser, he 
found himself the. accused. All his anger was immediately 
directed against Tetzel. He summoned him to appear at 
Altenburg and^justify his conduct. 

, The Dominican, as cowardly as he was boastful, fearing 
the people whom his impositions had exasperated, had dis- 
continued passing from town to town, and had hidden Win- 
self in tlie college of St. Paul at Leipsic. He turned |^le 
on receiving, Miltitz’s letter, Ev;en..Eome^ abapdqjes him- 

* Tunc deeiit paululum B«evire Prsef. 
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tetzel’s feaes. 


she threatens and condemns him ; she wishes to draw him 
from the only asylum in which he thinks himself secure, and 
to expose him to the an^er of his enemies. Tetzel refused 
to obey the nuncio’s summons. Certainly,” wrote he to 
Mltitz on the 31st of December 1518, “ I should not 
care about the fatigue of the journey, if I could leaye 
Leipsic without danger to my life; but the Augustine 
Martin Luther has so excited and aroused the men of 
power against me, that I am nowhere safe. A great 
number of Luther’s partisans have sworn my death; I 
cannot, therefore, come to you,”* What a striking contrast 
is here between these two men, the one residing in the 
college of St. Paul at Leipsic, the other in the Augustine 
cloister at Wittemberg. The servant of God displayed an 
intrepid courage in the presence of danger ; the servant of 
men a contemptible cowardice. 

Miltitz had been ordered to employ persuasive measures 
in the first instance ; and it was only when these failed that 
he was to produce his seventy briefs, and at the same time 
make use of all the favours of Kome to induce the elector to 
restrain Luther. He therefore intimated his desire to have 
an interview with the reformer. Their common friend, Spa- 
latin, offered his house for that purpose, and Luther quitted 
Wittenaberg on the 2d or 3d of Januai^t iom^t^ Altenburg. 

In this interview Miltitz exhausted aff the cunning of a 
diplomatist and of a Roman courtier. Luther had scarcely 
arrived when the nuncio approached him with great demon- 
strations of friendship. “ Oh!” thought Luther, “ how his 
violence is changed into gentleness ! This new Saul came 
to Germany, armed with more than seventy apostolical briefs, 
to drag me alive and in chains to that murderous Rome ; 
but the Lord has thrown him to the ground by the way.”f 

My dear Martin,’^ said the pope’s chamberlain, in a 
fawning tone, “ I thought you were an old theologian who, 
seated quietly at his fireside, was labouring under some 
theological crotchet ; but I see you are still a young 

* Loscher, ii. 567. 

Sed per viam a Domino prostratus . mutaTit violentiam in bene- 
Tolentiam fallacissime simulatam. L Epp. i, 200. 
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man and in tlie prime of life/ Do you know,” continued 
he, assuming a graver tone, “ that you have drawn away 
everybody from the pope and attached them to y ourself ?”f 
Miltitz was not ignorant that the best way of seducing 
mankind is to flatter their pride 5 but he did not know the 
man he had to deal with. “ If I had an army of 25,000 
men,” added he, “ I do not think I should be able to carry 
you to Rome.” J Rome with all her power was sensible of 
her weakness compared with this poor monk; and the 
monk felt strong compared with Rome. God stays the 
waves of the sea upon the shore,” said Luther, “ and he stays 
them — ^with sand ! ” § 

The nuncio, believing he had now prepared his adversary’s 
mind, continued in these terms ; “ Bind up the wound that 
you yourself have inflicted on the Church, and that you 
alone can heal. Beware,” said he, dropping a few tears, 
beware of raising a tempest that would cause the destruc- 
tion of Christendom.” II He then gradually proceeded to 
hint that a retractation alone could repair the mischief; 
but he immediately softened down whatever was objection- 
able in this word, by giving Luther to understand that he 
felt the highest esteem for hiin, and ^by etomoing against 
Tetzel. The snare was laid by a skilful hand : how could 
it fail to catch the prey? If, at the outset, the Arch- 
bishop of Mentz had spoken to me in this manner,” said 
the reformer afterwards, “ this business would not have 
created so much disturbance.”^ 

Luther then replied, and set forth with calmness, but with 
dignity and force, the just complaints of the Church ; he 
did not conceal his great indignation against the Archbishop 
of Mentz, and complained in a noble manner of the un- 
* 0 Martine, ego ciedebam te esse senem aliquem theologum, qm post 
fomacem sedens (sitting behind the stoTe), &c. L 0pp. Lat. in Prsef. 

+ Q»od orbem totum mihi conjunxerim et papse abstraxenm. L. 
Epp. i. 231. 

X Si haberem xxv, millia armatomna, non confiderem te posse a me 
Romam perdnci. L. Opp Lat. in Prsef. 

§ L. Opp, (W.) xxii. 

11 Profusis lacrymis ipsum oravit, ne tam pemiciosam Christi'^o generi 
tempestatem cieret. Pallavicini, i. 52. 
t Non eyasisset res in tantum tumnltum, L. Opi)^ tkt in' Prsef. 
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worthy treatment he had received from Rome, notwith- 
standing the purity of his intentions. Miltitz, who had 
not expected to hear'* such decided language, was able 
however to suppress his anger. 

I offer,” resumed Luther, “ to he silent for the future 
on this matter, and to let it die away of itself,* provided my 
opponents are silent on their part ; but if they continue 
attacking me, a serious struggle will soon arise out of a 
trifling quarrel. My weapons are quite prepared.” — “ I 
will do still more,” he added a moment after ; I will write 
to his holiness, acknowledging I have been a little too 
violent, and I vnll declare to him that it is as a faithful son 
of the Church that I opposed discourses which drew upon 
them the mockeries and insults of the people. I even 
consent to publish a writing desiring all those who read my 
works not to see in them any attacks upon the Roman 
Church, and to continue under its authority. Yes I I am 
willing to do and to bear everything ; hut as for a retracta- 
tion, never expect one from me,” 

Miltitz saw by Luthefs firm tone that the wisest course 
would be to appear satisfied with what the reformer so 
readily promised. He merely proposed they should choose 
an archbishop to arbitrate on some points that were sti^ to 
he diseussed.) io” f said LiitfteT| f but I um very 

much afraid that the pope will not accept any judge ; in 
that case I will not abide by the pope’s decision, and then 
the struggle will begin again. The pope will give the text, 
and I shall make my own comments upon it” 

Thus ended the first interview between Luther and 
Miltitz. They had a second meeting, in which Ihe truce or 
rather the peace was signed. Luther immediately informed 
the elector of what had taken place. “ Most serene prince 
and most gracious lord,” wrote he, I hasten most humbly 
to acquaint your electoral highness that Charles of Miltitz and 
myself are at last agreed, and have terminated this matter by 
deciding upon the following articles : — 

1. Both parties are forbidden to preach, write, or do 
anything further in the discussion that has been raised. 

* Und die Sache sioh zu Tode bluten. L. Epp i. 207. 
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2. Miltitz will immediately inform the holy Father of 
the state of affairs. His holiness will empower an enlight- 
ened bishop to investigate the matter, and to point out the 
erroneous articles I should retract. If they prove me to 
be in error I shall willingly recant, and will do nothing 
derogatory to the honour or authority of the holy Homan 
^ Church.”^ 

When the agreement had been thus effected, Miltitz appeared 
overjoyed. These hundred years past,” exclaimed he, no 
question has occasioned more anxiety to the cardinals and 
Koman courtiers than this. They would rather have given 
ten thousand ducats than consent to its being prolonged.”f 
The pope^s chamberlain spared no marks of attention to 
the monk of Wittemberg. At one time he manifested his 
joy, at another he shed tears. This show of sensibility 
moved the reformer but little; still he avoided showing 
what he thought of it. I pretended not to understand the 
meaning of these crocodile^s tears,” said he. j: 

Miltitz gave Luther an invitation to supper, which the 
latter accepted. His host laid aside all the severity con- 
necled v/ith Ms n^ion, tnd LiAer indulged in all the 
cheerfulness of Ils disposMion. The repast was joyous, § 
and when the moment of departure was come, the legate 
opened his arms to the heretical doctor, and kissed him.|l 
“ A Judas kiss,” thought Luther ; “ I pretended not to un- 
derstand these Italian artifices,” wrote he to Staupitz.^ 

Was that kiss destined to reconcile Home and the dawn- 
ing Heformation ? Miltitz hoped so, and was delighted at 
the thought; for he had a nearer view than the Roman 
courtiers of the terrible consequences the papacy might suffer 
from the Heformation. If Luther and his adversaries are 
silenced, thought he, the dispute will be ended; and Home, 


* li. Epp. i. 209. 

+ Ab integro jam ssbcuIo nullum negotium Ecclesise coutigisse q,uod 
majorem ilh aolicitudinem mcussiaset. Pallavicmi,i 52. 

t Ego dissimulabam has crocodih lacrymas a me iutelligi. L. i. 
216. Ike crocodile is said to weep when he cannot seize his 
§ At<iue vespen, me aocepto, conyiYio laetati sumus, Ihi(^ 

II Sic amice disoesaimus etiam cum oaculo (Judas scilicet^ J 1!fiid. 21 
1 Has italitatei^ ^ Ibid. 231* ^ ^ h * * ^ 
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by calling up favourable ciicumstances, will regain all her 
former influence. It appeared, then, that the termination 
of the contest was at hafld. Rome had opened her arms, and 
the reformer seemed to have cast himself into them. But 
this work was not of man, but of God. The error of Rome 
was in seeing a mere dispute with a monk in what was an 
awakening of the Church. The kisses of a papal chamber- 
lain could not check the renewal of Christendom. 

Miltitz being of opinion that he would by this means re- 
claim the erring Lutherans, behaved most graciously to all 
of them, accepted their invitations, and sat down to table with 
the heretics ; but soon becoming inebriated (it is a pope who 
relates this),^ the pontifical nuncio was no longer master of his 
tongue. The Saxons led him to speak* of the pope and the 
court of Rome, and Miltitz, confirming the old proverb, in vino 
veritas,’\- gave an accoimt in the openness of his heart of all 
the practices and disorders of the papacy.}: His companions 
smiled, urging and pressing him to continue ; everything was 
exposed ; they took notes of what he said ; and these scandals 
were aftenvards made matter of public reproach against the 
Romans, at the Diet of Worms, in the presence of all Ger- 
many. Pope Paul III. complained, alleging they had put 
things in his envoy^s mouth that were utterly destitute of 
foundatinn, luifi ’when- 

ever they Werfe invited out, tc?nidke a prStence of accepting 
the invitations, to behave graciously, and to be guarded in 
their conversation.§ 

Miltitz, faithful to the arrangement he had just concluded, 
went from Altenburg to Leipsic, where Tetzel was residing. 
There was no necessity to silence him, for sooner than speak 
he would have concealed himself if possible in the centre of 
the earth. But the nuncio resolved to vent all his anger on 
him. As soon as he reached Leipsic, he summoned the 

* SsBpe pGrturl)a»tos Tino. Instructio data Gpiscopo Mutinsa Pauli 
III. nuntio, 24tli October 1536. The MS was discovered by Ranke in 
a library at Rome. 

t When the wine is in, the wit comes out. Old Eng-. Prov. 

ijr Ea effutire de pontifice et Romana cuna a Saxonibua inducebatur. 
Instructio, (See. 

§ Hilari quidem vuitu accipere si fingant invitationea. Ibid. 
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wretclied Tetzel before him, overwhelmed him with re- 
proaches, accused him of being the author of all his tiouble, 
and threatened him with the pope’s idispleasure* This was 
not enough. An agent from the house of Fugger, who was 
then in the city, was confronted with him. Miltitz laid before 
the Dominican the accounts of this establishment, the papers 
he had himself signed, and proved that he had squandered or 
stolen considerable sums of money. The unhappy man, 
whom in the day of his .triumph nothing could alarm, bent 
under the weight of these just accusations : he fell into de- 
spair, his health suffered, he knew not where to hide his 
shame. Luther was informed of the wretched condition of his 
old adversary, and he alone was affected by it. “ I am sorry 
for Tetzel,” wrote he to Spalatin.-}* He did not confine him- 
seK to words : it was not the man but his actions that he 
hated. At the very moment that Rome was venting her 
wrath on the Dominican, Luther sent him a letter full of 
consolation. But all was unavaihng. Tetzel, a prey to 
remorse, terrified by the reproaches of his best friends, and 
dreading the pope’s anger, died very miserably not long 
alter.^ If beUeyed that gri,ef ^celeratp^ Jqs death.J 
' Luihef, in accor^nce with Ihe pron^ise he had given Mil- 
titz, wrote the following letter to the pope on the 3d March : — 

“ Blessed Father 1 May your holiness condescend to in- 
cline your paternal ear, which is that of Christ himself, 
towards your poor sheep, and listen kindly to his bleating. 
What shall I do, most holy Father? I cannot bear the 
lightnings of your anger, and I know not how to escape 
them. I am called upon to retract, I would most readily 
do so, could that lead to the desired result. But the perse- 
cutions of my adversaries have circulated my writings far 
and wide, and they are too deeply graven on the hearts 
of men, to be by any possibility crazed. A recantation 
wquld only still more dishonour the Church of Rome, and 
d®fe- from the lips of all a cry of accusation against ^r. 

* minisque pontificiis ita fregit^ hominem hactenus, terri^m 

cunctis e^feperterritum stentorem. L."5pp. ia Prsef. i 
Doleo Tetzelium. L. Epp. i. 223. , ^ ' 

± Sed conscientia indigmtate Papae forte occabuiL vLc in Prsof. 

► I ‘I" ' ! 
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Most holy Father I I declare in the presence of God, and of 
all His creatures, that I have never desired, and that I shall 
never desire, to infringe,* either by force or by stratagem, the 
power of the Roman Church or of your holiness. I confess 
that nothing in heaven or in earth should he preferred above 
that Church, except Jesus Christ alone — the Lord of all.” * 
These words might appear strange and even reprehen- 
sible in Luther’s mouth, did we not remember that he 
reached the light not suddenly, but by a slow and progres- 
sive course. They are a very important evidence, that the 
Reformation was not simply an opposition to the papacy ; it 
was not a war waged against certain forms ; nor was it the 
result of a merely negative tendency. Opposition to the pope 
was in the second' line of the battle : a new life, a positive 
doctrine was the generating principle. Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of all, and who must be preferred above all,” even above 
Rome itself, as Luther writes at the end of his letter, was the 
essential cause of the Revolution of the sixteenth century. 

It is probable that shortly before this time the pope would 
not have passed over unnoticed a letter in which the monk of 
Wittemberg plainly refused to retract. But Maximilian was 
dead: men’s minds were occupied wdth the choice of his 
successor, and in the midst of the inMgues wMdi tfep^ nu- 
tated 

The r^o&ier Aade' a beil!f%sd* of tTs tiihe than his 
powerful adversary. Whilst Leo X. was occupied with his 
interests as a temporal prince, and was making every exer- 
tion to exclude a formidable neighbour from the throne, 
Luther grew each day in knowledge and in faith. He 
studied the papal decrees, and the discoveries he made therein 
greatly modified his ideas. I am reading the decrees of 
the pontiffs,” wrote he to Spalatin, and (I whisper this in 
your ear) I do not know whether the pope is Antichrist him- 
self, or his apostle, f so greatly is Christ misrepresented and 
crucified in them.” 

Yet he still felt esteem for the ancient Church of Rome, 
and had no thought of separating firom it. ftat the 
* Praeter unum Jesum Christum Dominum omnium. L Epp. i. 234. 
t Nescio an Papa sit Antichristus ipse vel apostolus ejus, Ibid. 230 
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Koman Church,” said he in the explanation which he had 
promised Miltitz to publish, is honoured by God above all 
others, is what we cannot doubt. Saint Peter, Saint Paul, 
forty-six popes, many hundreds of thousands of martyrs, 
have shed their blood in its bosom, and have overcome hell 
and the world, so that God’s eye regards it with especial 
favour. Although everything is now in a very wretched 
state there, this is not a sufficient reason for separating from 
it. On the contrary, the worse things are going on within it, 
the more should we cling to it ; for it is not by separation that 
we shall make it better. We must not desert God on ac- 
count of the devil ; or abandon the children of God who are 
still in the Roman communion, because of the multitude of 
the ungodly. There is no sin, there is no evil that should 
destroy charity or break the bond of union. For charity can 
do all things, and to unity nothing is difficult.” * 

It was not Luther who separated from Rome : it was 
Rome that separated from Luther, and thus rejected the 
ancient faith of the Catholic Church, of which he was then 
the representative. It was not Luther who deprived Rome, of 
her power, and made her bishop descend fiw. a. t^ 
which he had usurped; the dootiii^ he proclaimed, the 
word of the apostles which God manifested anew in the Uni- 
versal Church with great power and admirable purity, could 
alone prevail against that dominion which had for centuries 
enslaved the Church. 

These declarations, which were published by Luther at 
the end of February, did not entirely satisfy Miltitz and De 
Vio. These two vultures, who had both seen their prey 
escape from their talons, had retired witlm the ancient walls 
of Treves. There, assisted by the prince-archbishop, they 
hoped to accomplish together the object in which each of 
them had failed separately. The two nuncios felt clearly 
that nothing more was to be expected from Frederick, now 
invested with supreme power in the empire. They saw th#'^ 
Luther, persisted in his refusal to retract. The only me^Up 
of success were to deprive the heretical monk of the el^i^r^s 
protection, and entice him into their hands. Once 
in the states of au ecclesiastical prince, will 

• L. 0pp. Ij. xrii. 224.^ 
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1)6 very skilful if lie escapes without having fully satisfied 
the demands uf the sovereign pontiff. They immediately 
applied themselves to •the task. “ Luther/’ said Miltitz to 
the Elector-archbishop of Treves, “ has accepted your Grace 
as arbitrator. Summon him before you.” The Elector of 
Treves accordingly wrote on the 8d May to the Elector of 
Saxony, requesting him to send Luther to him, De Vio, 
and afterwards Miltitz himself, wrote also to Frederick, in- 
forming him that the Golden Eose had arrived at Augsburg. 
This (thought they) is the moment for striking a decisive blow. 

But circumstances had changed: neither Frederick nor 
Luther permitted himself to be shaken. The elector com- 
prehended his new position- He no longer feared the pope, 
much less his agents. The reformer, seeing Miltitz and De 
Yio united, foresaw the fate that awaited Mm if he com- 
plied with their invitation. “ Everywhere/’ said he, and 
in every manner they seek after my life.”* Besides, he had 
appealed to the pope, and the pope, busied in intrigues with 
crowned heads, had not replied. Luther wrote to Miltitz : 

How can I set out without an order from Eome, in the 
midst of the troubles by which the Empire is agitated ? How 
can I encounter so many dangers, and incur such heavy 
expense, seeing that I am the poorest of men ?” 

The Mector (^,Treve%,a? 4 pritd^t an?A^mf)^rate man, 
and afiiend of Fredenck’a, was desirous of keeping on good 
terms with the latter. Besides, he had no desire to , in- 
terfere in tMs matter, unless he was positively called upon. 
He therefore arranged with the Elector of Saxony to. put 
off the inquiry until the next diet, which did not take place 
until two years after, when it assembled at Worms. 

Whilst a providential hand thus warded off, one by one, 
the dangers by wMch Luther was threatened, he Mmself 
was boldly advancing towards a goal which he did not sus- 
pect. His reputation increased; the cause of truth grew 
in strength; the number of students at Wittemberg was 
augmented, and among them were the most distinguished 
young men of Germany. Our town,” wrote Luther, can 
hardly receive aU those who are flocking to it;” — and on 

* Video ubique, undique, quocumque modo, animawi meam quceri. 
L. Epo. 1. 274. May IS. 
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another occasion : “ The number of students increases con- 
siderably, like an overflowing river.”* 

But it was no longer in Germany alone that the re- 
former’s voice was heard. It had passed the fiontiers of 
the empire, and begun to shake, among the different nations 
of Europe, the foundations of the Romish power. Ero- 
benius, a celebrated printer at Basle, had pubhshed a col- 
lection of Luther’s works. It was rapidly circulated. At 
Basle, the bishop himself commended Luther. The cardinal 
of Sion, after reading his works, exclaimed with a slight 
tone of irony, playing upon his name : “ 0 Luther ! thou 
art a.real Luther !”-J- 

Erasmus was at Louvain when Luther’s writings reached 
the Low Countries. The prior of the Augustines of Ant- 
werp, who had studied at Wittemherg, and who, according 
to the testimony of Erasmus, was a follower of true primitive 
Christianity, read them with eagerness, as did other Belgians. 
But those who consulted their own interests only, remarks 
the sage of Rotterdam, and who fed the people with old wives’ 
tales, broke out into gloomy fanaticism. “ I cannot describe 
to you,” wrote Erasmus to Luther, ^4he emotion, the truly 
tragic sensation which your writmgs have occasioned.” J 
Frobenius sent six hundred copies of these works into 
France and Spain. They were sold publicly in Paris. The 
doctors of the Sorbonne, as it would appear, lead them with 
approbation. “ It is high time,” said some of them, “ that 
those who devote themselves to biblical studies should speak 
out freely.” . In England these books were received with 
still greater eagerness. Some Spanish merchants tianslated 
them into their mother-tongue, and forwarded them from 
Antwerp to Ijieir own country. “ Certainly these merchants 
must have been of Moorish descent,” says Pallavicini.§ 
Calvi, a learned bookseller of Pavia, carried a great num- 
ber of copies to Italy, and circulated them in all the trans- 
alj^e cities. It was not the love of gain that inspired this 

* Mctit aqttia inundana. L. Epp. i. 27S, 279. 

Ltmterer^ purifier, refiner. * 

t Nulla aermone consequi queam, quas tragoedias hxc excftarint tui 
libelli. Erastn: Epp. ri. 4. , , ^ 

§ Maurorum^^tfi^ pTOgnatis. PaUav.i 91. / 

voL. n. 
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man of letters, 1:mt a desire of contributing to the revival of 
piety. The energy with which Luther maintained the eause 
Christ filled him vrtth joy. “All the learned men of 
Italy,” wrote he, “ will unite with me, and we will send you 
verses composed by our most distinguished writers.” 

Frobenius, in transmitting a copy of his publication to 
liU^er, related all these joyful tidings, and added : “ I have 
Bold evay copy, except ten; and I have never made so 
good a speculation.” Other letters informed Luther of the 
joy caused by his works. “ I am delighted,” said he, that 
tl^ truth is so pleasing, although she speaks with so Mttle 
learning and in so barbarous a tone.”* 

Such was the commencement of the awakening in the 
various countries of Europe. If we except Switzerland, and 
even France, where the Gospel had already been preached, 
the arrival of the Wittemberg doctor’s writings everywhore 
Iwns the first page in the history of the E^ormatkm- A 
printer of Basle scattered the first germs of truth. At the 
very moment when the Eoinaii pontiff thought to stifle the 
wo^ in Germany, it began in Pranee, the Low Countries, 
Italy, Spain, England, and Switzerland. What matters it, 

even^jii^ild Eome cut down the paresnt stem ! ,.1he aeeds 

are 


CHAPTEE IL 

Bainse ha CCTmaaiy— Eck reTiTes the 'Ck>iriicEt^Hspiitaifioji hetweea Eck 
aEd Carktadt— iQEestioE of the Paj)e— Luther replies— Fears of 
Luther’s Friends— Luther’s Courage— The Truth tnumphs unaided 
— ^Refusal of Duke George — Gaiety of Mosellanus — Fears of Erasmus. 

While the combat was begmning l^yond the confines of the 
empire, it appeared dying away within. The most in^et- 
uous of the Eoman champions, the Franciscans of Jifl:er- 

• In his id gaudeo, quod Yeritas tarn barbare«et indocte Ioqaeiffij.adeo 
placet. L. Epp. i. 255. 
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k>ekj who had imprudently attacked Luther, had hastaly 
become silent after the reformer’s vigorous reply. The 
papal partisans were mute: TetzSl was no longer in a 
condition to fight. Luther was entreated by his friends 
not to continue the discussion, and he had promised com- 
pliance. The theses were passing into oblivion. This 
treacherous peace rendered the eloquence of the reformer 
powerless. The Reformation appeared checked, ^^fint,” 
said Luther somewhat later, when speaking of this epoch, 
“ men imagine vain things ; for the Lord awoke to judge 
the people.* — God does not guide me,” he said in another 
place ; “ he pushes me forward, he carries me away. I am 
not master of myself. I desire to live in repose ; but I am 
thro’wn into the midst of tumults and revolutions.” f 

Eck the scholastic, Luther’s old friend, and author ^ ^e 
Obelisks, was the man who recommenced the combat. He 
was sincerely attached to the papacy, hut semis to have 
had no true religious sentiments, and to have been one of 
that tdass of men, so numerous m every age, who look upon 
science, and ev^ theology and religion, as the meaasHiof 
aopekiilg pofidJy 

the iis@*tes thaunfflEHer itir^wariioii^s coat of 

mail. Eck had studied the art of disputation according to 
the rules of the sehoohnen, and had become a master in 
this sort of controversy. While the knights of the madiile 
ages and the wariiocs in ihe time of the Reformation 
sought for glory in the tournament, the schoolmen struggled 
for it in syllogistic disputations, — a spectacle of frequent 
occurrence in ^he universities. Eck, who entertained no 
mean idea of himself and was proud of ins talents, of the 
popularity of Ms cause, and of the victories he had gained 
in eight xmiversities of Hungary, Lombardy, and Giermaaiy, 
ardently desIrM to have an opportunity of trying Ms 
strength and skill against the reformer. He had spared jao 
e^^r^ion M aioquire tiie reputation of being one of tiie 

• Lominxis e 7 igila*Yit et stat ad judicaados populos L. 0pp. Xat. 
im Itof. ' ' 

^ f Dens rapuit, pellit, 

esse quietus et lapior iu medics tuioscd^^ 
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learned men of tke age. He was constantly endeavouring 
to excite some new discussion, to make a sensation, and 
aimed at procuring, bj” means of Ms exploits, all the enjoy- 
ments of life. A journey that he had made to Italy had 
been, according to Ms own account, one long series of 
triumphs. The most learned scholars had been forced to 
subscribe to Ms theses. This experienced gladiator fixed 
Ms eyes on a new field of battle, in which he thought 
the yictory already secure. The little monh who had sud- 
denly grown into a giant, — ^that Luther, whom Mtherto no 
one had been able to vanquish, galled Ms pride and excited 
Ms jealousy.* Perhaps in seekmg Ms own glory, Eck 
might ruin Rome. But Ms scholastic vanity was not to be 
checked by such a consideration. Theologians, as well as 
princes, have more than once sacrificed the general interest 
to their personal glory. We shall see what circumstances 
afforded the Ingoldstadt doctor the means of entering the 
lists with Ms importunate rival. 

The zealous but too ardent Carlstadt was still on friendly 
terms with Luther. These two theologians were closely 
united by their attachment to the doctrine of giace, and by 
their admiration for Saint Augustine. Carlstadt was in- 
clined to enthusiasm, and possessed little discretion : he was 
not a man to* be;restEaii^/}^4#e?^Miistm4>poH^^ of a 
MEtitz. He had published some ibeses in reply to Dr. 
EcMs Obelisks, in wMch he defended Luther and their com- 
mon 'faith. Eck had answered him ; but Carlstadt did not 
let Mm have the last word.-J- The discussion grew warm. 
Eck, desirous of profiting by so favourable an opportumty, 
had thrown down the gauntlet, and the impetuous Carlstadt 
had taken it up. God made use of the passions of these 
two men to accomplish His purposes. Luther had not in- 
terfered in their disputes, and yet he was destined to be the 
hero of the fight. There are men who by the force of cir- 
cumstances are always brought upon the stage. It was 
agreed that the discussion should take place at Leipsic. 

■ Nihil cupiebat ardentius, quam sui specimen prsebere in solenmi dis- 
pntatione cum semula. PallaTicmi, tom. i. 5B, 

t Defensio adyersus Eckii monomachiam. 
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Such was the origin of that Leipsic disputation which be- 
came so famous, 

Eck cared little for disputing witK and even conquering 
Carlstadt ; Luther was his gieat aim. He therefore made 
every exertion to allure him to the field of battle, and with 
this view published thirteen theses,* which he pointed ex- 
pressly against the chief doctrines already set forth by the 
reformer. The thirteenth was thus drawn up : We deny 
that the Eoman Church was not raised above the other 
churches before the time of Pope Sylvester; and we ac- 
knowledge in every age, as the successor of St. Peter and 
the vicar of Jesus Christ, him who has filled the chair and 
held the faith of St. Peter.” Sylvester lived in the time of 
Constantine the G-reat; by this thesis, Eck denied, there- 
fore, that the primacy enjoyed by Rome had been conferred 
on it by that emperor. 

Luther, who had reluctantly consented to remain silent, wa^ 
deeply moved as he read these propositions. He saw that 
they were aimed at him, and felt that he could not honourably 
avoid the contest, “ This man,” said he, “ calls Carlstadt 
his antagonist, and at the same tim^Tattabkamte 
reigns. He kiofetrs wMt He will bring cmt of this fragedy.-}- 
It is neither Doctor Eck nor myself that will be at stake : 
God’s purpose will be accomplished. Thanks to Eck, this 
affair, which hitherto has been mere play, will become seri- 
ous, and inflict a deadly blow on the tyranny of Rome and 
of the Roman pontiff.” 

Rome herseff had broken the truce. She did more ; in 
renewing the signal of battle, she began the contest on a 
point that Luther had not yet attacked. It was the papal 
supremacy to which Doctor Eck drew the attention of his 
adversaries. In this he followed the dangerous example 
that Tetzei had already set. J Rome invited the blows of 
the gladiator ; and, if she left some of her members quiver- 
ing the arena, it was because she had drawn upon heF- 
self his femidable arm. 

■ L. 0pp. (I/.) xvii. 242. 

+ Sed DeuB in medio deomim ; ips'enoyit quid ex ear tr^to^o^4edaoere 
Toluerit. L, Epp. i. 230, 2^ - 1 C. f»v 290-302. 
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THia st^emacy onee overthrown, the whole 

edifice would crumble into ruin. The greatest danger was 
impending ckver the paphcy, and yet neither Miltitz nor Ca- 
jetan to<ds: aay steps to prevent this new struggle. Did they 
imagine that the Reformation would be vanquished, or were 
they struck with that blindness which often huiTies along 
the? mighty to their destruction? 

Luther, who had set a rare example of moderation by 
rmaining silent so long, fearlessly replied to the challenge 
of his antagonist. He immediately published some new 
theses in opposition to those of Doctor Eck.. The last was 
conceived in these words : “ It is by contemptible decretals 
of Roman pontiffs, composed within the last four centuries, 
that they wouM prove the primacy of the^ Church of Rome ; 
hut this primacy is oppos^ by all the credible history of 
eleven centuries, — by the declarations of Holy Scripture, — 
and by the resolutions of the Council of Nice, the holiest of 
att councils.” * 

God knows,” wrote he at the same time to^ the elector, 
that I was firmly resolved to keep silence, and that I 
was glad to see this struggle terminated at last. I have so 
strictly adhered to the treaty concluded with the papal com?^ 
missasEy, that I have not replied to Sylv^ter FrieiK^ noi** 

ad?vme 

offmy fiiends. But Bocter^EcM and not 

only me, but the university of Witteiiafeierg also^ I cannot 
suffer the truth to be thus covered with opp®obrinmr.” 

At the same time Dither wrohs to Carlstadt : Most 
excelfent Andrew, I would not have you enter upon this 
dl^KUte, ^CC’ they are aiming at me.^ L shall joyfully lay 
asMfe my serious oecupa^ons to take my paart in the sports, 
of these flatterers of the Roman pontiff” J— Then address- 
has adversary, he cru^ d^dainfully from Wittemberg 
to Ingolstato; “ Now^ my dear Eck, be brave, aoaid gird 
thy swoffii upon thy thigl^ thou m^hty maal§ If 

* L 0pp. L. zvii. 245. f L. Epp. i. 237. 

t Gaudens et ridens poathabeo istorum mea sem Bidiu25U 
f vie fcartiB et aocmgere 
tissins© ? IIihL 
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caTil4 not please thee as mediator^ perhaps I shall j^ase 
thee, better as antagonist. Not that I imagine I can yarn- 
quish thee 5 bmt beeamse after ah the triumphs thou hast 
gained in Hungary, Lombardy, and Bavaria (if at least 
we are tO’ believe thee), I shall give thee opportunity of 
gaining the; title of conqueror of Saxony and Misnia,. so 
that thou shalt for ever be hailed with the glorious title of 
August.”* 

All Luther’s friends did not share in his courage ; for no 
one had hitherto been able to resist the sophisms of Doctor 
Eek. But their greatest cause of alarm was the subject of 
the discussion : the pope’s primacy. How can the poor 
monk of Wittemberg dare oppose that giant who for agos 
has crushed all his enemies 2 The courtiers of the elector 
were alarmed. Spalatin, the prince’s confidant and Luther’s 
intimate friend, was filled with anxiety. Frederick was 
uneasy : even the sword of the knight of the holy sepulchre, 
with which he had been invested at Jerusalem, f woulds be 
of little avail in this war. The reformer alone did not 
'bleiKdkr Th'& Lo^d (thought he) will deliver him into 

whkk he hii® 

the means f i* entreat y©% 

my dear Spalatin,” said he, do not give way to fear*. 
You well know that if Christ had not been on my side, all 
that I have hitherto done must have been my ruin. Quite 
recently has not the Duke of Pomerania’s chancellor re* 
ceived news from Italy, that I had turned Home topsy- 
turvy, and that tbsey knew not how to quiet the agitation 2 
soj'that itr. was resolved to attack me, not aiccording: to Ite 
rules o£ ysstmef,, hut by Roman artifices (such was th® 
expKessiim used)^ m^ank^ I suppose, poison, amhush, cc 
assasOTation. 

“ I restrain myseK, and from love to the elector and the 
Ui^versity I suppress many things that I would putdish^ 
against Babylon^ if I were elaewhere. 0 my pooi^ 
it is impi^ible to speak with truth of the Scriptures andbf 
tho Clrateli withoig: arousing the beast. Never 

* Ac si seii|Kcispte|'i, 

t Vol. I. pp. /S, 22s. 
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see me free from danger, unless I abandon the teach- 
ing of sound dmnity. If this matter be of G-od, it will 
not come to an end before all my friends have forsaken 
me, as Christ was forsaken by his disciples. Truth will 
stand alone, and will triumph by its own right hand, not by 
mine, nor yours, nor any other man’s.* If I perish, the 
world will not perish with me. But, wretch that I am, 
I fear I am unworthy to die in such a cause.” — “ Eome,” he 
wrote again about the same time, “ Eome is eagerly longing 
to kill me, and I am wasting my time in braving her. 
I have been assured that an effigy of Mai tin Luther 
was publicly burnt in the Campo di Fiore at Eome, after 
being loaded with execrations. I await their furious rage.f 
The whole world,” he continued, is moved, and totters in 
body and mind; what wiU happen, God only knows. 
For my part, I foresee wars and disasters. The Lord have 
mercy on us 

Luther wrote letter upon letter to Duke George, § begging 
this prince, in whose states Leipsic was situated, to give 
him permission to go and take part in the disputation; 
but he received no answer. The grandson of the Bohemian 
king, alarmed by Luther’s proposition on the papal authority, 
and fearing the recurrence of those wars in Saxony of which 
Bohemia had so lon^ ten the te^c^nSeni tb 

the doctox^s request. The hitter therefore resolved to pub- 
lish an explanation of the 13th thesis. But this writing, 
far from persuading the duke, made him only the more 
resolved; he positively refused the sanction required by 
the reformer to take a share in the disputation, allowing him 
only to be present as a spectator. |( This annoyed Luther 
very much : yet he had but one desire , — to obey God. He 
resolved to go — to look on — and to wait his opportunity. 

* Ea sola sit veritas, qua& salyet se dextera sua, non mea, non tua, non 
ullius hominis. L Epp. i. 261. 

t Expecto fororem illorum. Ibid.280. May 30, 1519. 

t Totus orbis nntat et movetur, tarn corpore quam anima. Ibid. 

§ Ternia litens, a duce Georgio non potni certnm obtinere responsum. 
Ibid. 282 f ^ 

II Ita ut non disputator, sod spectator faturus Lipsiajn itigrederer. L, 
0pp. m Praef. 
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At the same time the prince forwarded to his utmost 
ability the disputation between Eck and Carlstadt, George 
was attached to the old doctrine;# but he was upright, 
sincere, a friend to free inquiry, and did not think that 
every opinion should be judged heretical, simply because 
it was olfensive to the court of Rome. More than this, the 
elector used his influence with his cousin; and George, 
gaining confidence from Frederick’s language, ordered that 
the disputation should take place.* 

Adolphus, bishop of Merseburg, in whose diocese 
Leipsic was situated, saw more clearly than Miltitz and 
Cajetan the danger of leaving such important questions 
to the chances of single combat. Rome dared not expose to- 
such hazaid the hard-earned fruits of many centuries. 
All the Leipsic theologians felt no less alarm, and en- 
treated their bishop to prevent the discussion. Upon this, 
Adolphus made the most energetic representations to Duke 
George, who very sensibly replied : “ I am surprised that a 
bishop should have so great a dread of the ancient and 
praiseworthy custom of our fathers, — the investigation of 
doubtful, qjiestions in matters of faith. If your, theologians 
refuse to defend their docfkines, it T^ould be^hetter to employ 
the money spent on them in maintaining old women and 
children, who at least could spin while they were sing- 
ing.”! 

This letter had but little effect on the bishop and his 
theologians. There is a secret consciousness in error that 
makes it shrink from examination, even when talking most 
of free inquiry. After having imprudently advanced, it 
retreated with cowardice. Truth gave no challenge, but it 
stood firm : error challenged to the combat, and ran away. 
Besides, the prosperity of Wittemberg was an object of 
jealousy to the university of Leipsic. The monks and 
priests of the latter city begged and entreated their flocks 
from the pulpit to flee from the new heretics. They vil^d 
Luther j they depicted him and his friends in the blackest 
coloursj » order to excite the ignorant classes ag^^b^^rthe 

* Principis nostri verbo firmato. L- Epp,^.^ r? 

t Sckemaer, Lips. Chr. iv. 16a. 

B 2 
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doctor® of the El^raiatioTi * Tetzd^ who wm srtill Kving, 
awoke to crj feom the depth of hi® retreat : It is the 
deni who urges them to •this contest/’ f 

All the Leipeie professors did not^ however^ entertam the 
same opinions : some belonged to the class of inditferents^ 
always ready to laugh at the faults of both parties. Aanong 
thi® body was the Grreek professor, Peter Mosellanus He 
cared very little about either John Eck, Carktadt, or Martin 
Luther; but he flattered himseK that he would derive much 
amusement from their disputation. “ John Eck,^ the most 
ilh^rrous of goose-quill gladiators and of braggadocios,” 
wrote he to his Mend Erasmus, John Eck, who like the 
Airistophanic Socrates despises even the gods themselves, 
will have a bout with Audrew Oarlstadk The match will 
end in loud cries. Ten such men as Democritus wouM find 
matter for laughter in it.”f 

The timid Erasmus, on the contrary, was alarmed at the 
very idea of a combat, and Ms prudence would have pre^ 
vented the discussion. If you would take Erasmus^ word,” 
wrote he to Melancthon, ^^you would labour rather in 
cultivating literature than in disputing with its enemies. § 
I think that we should make greater progress by tMs 
means. Above all, let us never forget that we ou^ht 
to emiquisr* net 

ness and moderatiofii.” Heilher theullMif of the priests uor 
the discrete of the pacificators cjould an j longer prevent 
the combat. Eadx man got his arms ready. 

* GCbealogi iaterim me prosciudunt..- populum Lipsise inclamant. L. 
Epp. 1. 255. 

-f Bass dec f eufeL Ibid, ^ Seckend. p, 201. 

§ Madim. te pbi& apeim sumere in asaeresEdi& boim liten% in 

seotandis harmn bostibus. Corpus Refonmatoxum^ edit, Brets chneidBr, 
i. 78, April 22, 15ia 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Arrival of Eck and of the Wittembergers— Amsdorff— The Students— 

Ckrlstadt’s Accident — Placard— Eck and Luther^The Pleissenburg 

; Jindgea proposed— Luther objects — consents at last. 

While the electors were meeting at Frankfort to choose an 
emperor (June 1519)^ the theologians assembled at Leipsic 
for an act unnoticed by the world at large, but whose im- 
portance was destined to be quite as great for posterity. 

Eck came first to the rendezvous. On the 21st of June 
he entered Leipsic with Poliander, a young man whom he 
had brought from Ingolstadt to write an account of the dispu- 
tation. Every mark of respect was paid to the scholastic 
doctor. Robed in Ms sacerdotal garments, and at the head 
of a numerous procession, he paraded the streets of the city 
OJM the festival of Corpus Christi, All were eager to sea, 
tha inhabitants were on Ms side,^ he tdls us 
“ yety” wa# ciw^t the town that I 

should he beaten in this combat.” 

On the day succeeding the festival (Friday, 24th June), 
which was the feast of Saint John, the Wittembeigers ar- 
rived. Carlstadt, who was to contend with Doctor Eck, safe 
alone in his carriage, and preceded all the rest. Duke Bar- 
nim of Pomerania, who was then studying at Wittemberg, 
and who had been named hmiorary rector of the university, 
came next in aon open carriage : at each side were seated the 
two great divinea^the fathers of the Reformation — Luthear 
and Mehmcthon. The latter would not quit his friends 
“ Marfeiny the soMier of the Lord,” he had said to SpMatlt^ 
“ haar stiired upr this fetid pocA* My spirit is vexed wh» 
thmik of the di^acefii conduct of the papal theologhipa^ 
Be firm, and abide with us 1” Luther himself had wished 
that hik ilehates, as he called him, should acccunpanji^fe, 

• MartinuBj Bomini miles, banc camair^miaoi^.#^ 82. 
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AMSDOKFF — A BAD OMEN, 


John Lange, vicar of the Augnstines, many doctors in law, 
several masters of arts, two licentiates in theology, and other 
ecclesiastics, among whom was Nicholas Amsdorff, closed the 
procession. Amsdorff, sprung from a nohle family, valuing 
httle the hrilhant career to which his illustrious birth might 
have called him, had dedicated himself to theology. The 
theses on indulgences had brought him to a knowledge of 
the truth. He had immediately made a bold confession of 
faith. * Possessing a strong mind and an ardent character, 
Amsdorff frequently excited Luther, who was naturally vehe- 
ment enough, to acts that were perhaps imprudent. Bom in 
exalted rank, he had no fear of the great, and he sometimes 
spoke to them with a freedom bordering on rudeness. The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ,’^ said he one day before an assembly 
of nobles, belongs to the poor and afflicted — ^not to you, 
princes, lords, and courtiers, who live continually in luxury 
and pleasures.”-]- 

But these persons alone did not form the procession from 
Wittemberg. A great number of students followed their 
teachers : Eck affirms that they amounted to two hundred. 
Armed with pikes and halberds, they surroimded the car- 
riages of the doctors, ready to defend them, and proud of 
their cause. 

Such was the otdeir m which the cortege of the reformers 
arrived in Leipsib, Th^ by the Grimma 

gate, and advanced as far as St Paul’s cemetery, when one 
of the wheels of Carlstadt’s carriage gave way. The arch- 
deacon, whose vam*ty was delighted at so solemn an entry, 
lolled into the mud. He was not hurt, hut was compelled 
to proceed to his lodgings on foot. Luther’s carriage, which 
followed next, rapidly outstripped him, and bore the reformer 
in safety to his quarters. The inhabitants of Leipsic, who 
had assembled to witness the entry of the Wittemberg 
champions, looked upon this accident as an evil omen to 
Carls tadt : and erelong the whole city was of opinion that 

* Nec cum came et sanguine diu coutulit, sed statim palam ad alioe, 
fidei confessionem constautei edidit. M. Adami Vita Amsdorff. 

t Weismahn, Hist, EccL 1. 1444, 
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he would be vanquished in the combat, but that Luther 
would come off victorious * 

Adolphus of Merseburg was not, idle. As soon as he 
heard of the approach of Luther and Carlstadt, and even 
before they had alighted from their carriages, he ordered 
placards to be posted upon the doors of all the churches, 
forbidding the opening of the disputation under pain of ex- 
communication. Duke George, astonished at this auda- 
city, commanded the town-council to tear down the pla- 
cards, and committed to prison the bold agentrwho had ven- 
tured to execute the bishop’s order.f George had repaired 
to Leipsic, attended by all his court, among whom was that 
Jerome Emser at whose house in Dresden Luther had passed 
a remarkable evening.J George made the customary presents 
to the respective combatants. “ The duke,” observed Eck 
with vanity, “ gave me a fine deer ; but he only gave a 
fawn to Carlstadt.” § 

Immediately on hearing of Luther’s arrival, Eck went to 
visit the Wittemberg doctor. “ What is this !” asked he ; 
“ I, am told that you refuse to dispute with me 1” 

Luther.— How can I, sincje. the duke has^ forl?|^n 

^ ^ 

Eck. — If I cannot dispute with you, I care little about 
meeting Carlstadt. It was on your account I came here.”l| 
Then after a moment’s silence he added : “ If I can procure 
you the duke’s permission, wiU you enter the lists with 
me?” 

Luther, joyfully , — “ Procure it for me, and we will 
fight.” 

Eck 'immediately waited on the duke, and endeavoured 
to remove his fears. He represented to him that he 5 was 
certain of victory, and that the papal authority, far from 
suffering in the dispute, would come forth covered with, 
^ory. The ringleader must be attacked : if Luther rem^s,^, 

* Seb. Froschel vom Priesterthum. Wittemb. 1585. In the Prefi^ 

•f L. Opy, (h.) XTii. 245. 

X See vfe I. p. 228. § Scckepd. p. 190. 

II Si tecum non licet dispatare, xi6<p];e Caristite 
te enim hue Teni* CL. 0pp. in Prsef.) 
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standing, all stand® Mim; if lie MIs', eweirytMng wiE 
fall with him. George granted the required permission. 

The duke hasd caused a large hall to be peparei in his 
palace of the Pleissenhinrg. Two pulpits had been erected 
opposite each other; tables were placed for the notaries 
commissioned to take down the discussion, and benches 
had been arranged for the spectators. The pulpits and 
benches were covered with handsome hangings. Over the 
pulpit of the Wittemherg doctor was suspended the por- 
trait of Saint ^Martin, whose name he bore; over that 
of Doctor Eck, a representation of Saint George the cham- 
pion. We shah see,” said the presumptuous Eck, as 
he looked at this emblem, whether I shah not ride over 
my enemies,” Every thing announced the importance that 
was attached to this contest. 

On the 25 th June, both parties met at the palace to 
hear the regulations that were to he observed dming the 
disputation. Eck, who had more conhdjenco in his decla- 
mations and gefstiures than in his arguments^ exclaimed, 

We will dispute freely and extemporaneously ; and the 
notaries shall not take down our words in writing.” 

Caklstadt. — It has been agreed that the disputation 
should be reported, published, and submitted to the judg- 
ment .of alkiHient!^^^ ^ 

said' is di- 

spteting'to tbe combatants, and prokmgs tfe battfe. There 
is an end to that animation which such a discussion re- 
quires. Do not check the flow of eloquence.”'^ 

The friends of Doctor Eck supported his proposition, hut 
Cartetdfc persisted in his objections. The champion of 
Kcw was obliged to give waj. 

EoE. — Bte it so; it shafl be taken down. But do not 
let the notes he pubhshed before they have been submitted 
to the examination of cho^n? judges.” 

Luther, — Does then the truth of Doctor Eck and his 
followers dread the MgM?”' 

Eck. — “ We must hare judges.” 

Luther. — Wlat judges ?” 

Melancth. 0pp. i, ISfli oditiozu 
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Eck. — “ WMieii tlie disputationi is fimslied, we will aEFantge 
about selecting them,” 

The object of the parti^ins of Borne was eYident. If the. 
Wittemberg divines accepted judges, they were lostj for 
their adversaries were sure beforehand of those who would 
be applied to. If they refused these judges, they would be 
covered with shame, for their opponents would circulate the 
report that they were afraid to submit their opinions to im- 
partial arbitrators. 

The judges whom the reformers demanded were, not any 
particular individual, whose opinion had been previously 
formed, but all Christendom, They appealed to this uni- 
versal suffrage. Besides, it was a slight matter to them 
if they were condemned, if, while pleading their cause 
before the whole world, they brought a few souls to the 
knowledge of the truth. “ Luther,” says a Bomanist 
historian, “ required all men for his judges ; that is, such a 
tribunal that no urn could have been vast enough to con- 
tain the votes.”* 

They separated. See what artifices they employ,” said 
Luther and- his friends one to another, They deskei nro 
doubt to have^fhe ^ 

In fact, on the next morning* the Bomanist divines sent 
one of their number to Luther, who was commissioned to 

propose that their judge should be — the pope 1 “ Tlie 

pope !” said Luther ; “ how can I possibly agree to this ?” 

“ Beware,” exclaimed al his friends, of acceding to con- 
ditions so unjust.” Eek and his party held another councE 
They gave up the pope, an4 proposed certain universities 
“ Do not deprive ms of the liberty whaeh you had previous^ 
granted,” answered Luther: — -“We cannot give way on this, 
point,” replied they.^ — ^^Well tl®F’ exdaimed Luther,. '^I 
wEl is^k& no part in the dfeeassion r”f 

A^in the parties separated, and tMs msattesr was a geiioi* i 
ral t@pc of conversatiem throughout the dty. “ Luthe^ 
everywhene exchdnmd the Bomaiusts, "^Luther 


* Aiebat, ad uni versos mortales jfeinere judibiiim^hoie 
cujus colligendis oalculis nulla inva 
t L. 0pp. (L.> 
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dispute! He -will not acknowledge any judge I” His 

words were commented on and misrepresented, and his ad- 
versaries endeavoured to place them in the most unfavour- 
able light. ‘‘ What ! does he really decline the discussion ?” 
said the reformer’s best friends. They went to him and 
expressed their alarm, “You refuse to take any part in 
the discussion 1” cried they. Your refusal will bring ever- 
lasting disgrace on your university and on your cause.” 
This was attacking Luther on his weakest side. — ^^Well, 
then!” replied he, his heart overflowing with indignation, 
“ I accept the conditions imposed upon me 5 but I reserve 
the right of appeal, and except against the court of Rome/ 


CHAPTER IV. 

Opening of the Disputation-Speech of Mosellanus — Veni, Sancte Spin- 
ius — Portraits of Luther and Carlstadt — Doctor Eck — Carlstadt’s 
Books— Merit of Congruity— Natural Powers— Scholastic Distinction 
— Point at which Rome and the Reformation direrge — Liberty given 
to Man by Grace — Carlstadt’s Notes — Clamour of the Spectators— 
Melancthon during the Disputation— His Opinion — Eck’s Manoeuvres 
— Luther Preaches— Citizens of Leipsic— Quarrels between the Stu- 
dents and Doctors. 

The 27th of June was the day appointed for the opening of 
the discussion. Early m the morning the two parties 
assembled in the college of the university, and thence went 
in procession to the Church of Saint Thomas, where a 
solemn mass was performed by order and at the expense 
of the duke. After the service, they proceeded to the 
ducal palace. At their head were Duke George and the 
Duke of Pomerania j after them came counts, abbots, 
knights, and other persons of distinction, and last of all 
the doctors of the two parties. A guard composed of 
seventy-six citizens, armed with halberds, accompanied 
the train, with banners flying and to the goixnd of martial 
music. It halted at the castle-gateS. " 

■ L. 0pp. (L.) xVii. 245. 
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Tlie procession having reached the palace, each took 
liis station in the hall appointed for the discussion. Duke 
George, the hereditary Prince John, Prince George of 
Anhalt, then twelve years old^ and the Duke of Pomer- 
ania, occupied the seats assigned them. 

Mosellanus ascended the pulpit to remind the 'theologi- 
ans, hy the duke’s order, in what manner they were to 
dispute. “If you fall to quarrelling,” said the speaker, 
what differ ence will there he between a theologian in dis- 
cussion and a shameless duellist? What is your object 
in gaining the victory, if it be not to recover a brother 

from the error of his ways'? It appears to me that 

each of you should desire less to conquer than to be 
conquered I” ^ 

When this address was terminated, sacred music re- 
sounded through the halls of the Pleissenburg ; all the 
assembly knelt down, and the ancient hymn of invocation 
to the Holy Ghost, Feni, Smcte B^iritus\ was sung. 
This was a solemn moment in the annals of the Kefor- 
mation. Thrice the invocation was repeated, and 
this irfethh, stpain,^.wgs..,h^^.^e^.^d^E5i^,^j!6f 
doctrine and ihe MW; &e cliurcWen 

of the Middle Ages and those who sought to restore the 
church of the apostles, here assembled and confounded with 
one another, humbly bent them heads to the earth. The 
ancient tie of one and the same communion stih bound 
together all those different minds ; the same prayer stUl 
proceeded from all those lips, as if pronounced by one, 
heart. 

These were the last moments of outward — of dead unity : . 
a new unity of spirit and of life was about to begin. The 
Holy Ghost was invoked upon the Church, and was prepar- 
ing; to, answer and to renovate Christendom. 

TOe singing and the prayers being ended, they aU ros^ 
up. ^^^^i^^discussion was about to open ; but as it^^^ 
past tne!ho^ur of noon, it was deferred until two o’clo<|^^^-^^. 

The duKte invited to his table the principal pqrsgs^o 
were to be present at the discussion. After the fiiey 
* Seokend. p. 209. "t Come, Holy Spirit. 
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retened to ih^ ^sas^e. Tho great hall wsls filed with spec- 
tators. KspU^tions of this kind were the public meetings 
of that age. It was here that the representatiyes of their 
day agitated the questions that occupied all minds. The 
speakers were soon at their posts. That the reader may 
fonm a better idea of their appearance, we will give theii 
peartraits as drawn by one of the most impartial witnesses 
of the contest. 

“ Martin Luther is of mid:dle stature, and so thin, in con- 
sequence of his studies, that his bones may almost be 
counted. He is in the prime of life, and has a clear and 
sonorous voice. His knowledge and understanding of the 
Holy Scriptures is unparalleled; he has the Word of God 
at his fingers’ ends.* Besides this, he possesses great store 
of arguments and ideas. One might perhaps desire a little 
more judgment in arranging his subjects. In conversation 
he is pleasing and affable ^ there is nothing harsh or austere 
about him;: he can accommodate himself to every one; 
his manner of speaking is agreeable and unembarrassed. He 
displays firmness, and has always a cheerful air, what- 
ever may he his adversaries’ threats ; so that it is difficult 
to believe that he could undertake such great things without 
the Divine protecfibrn He is blamed^ however, for bOTig more 
caugicy> ithmi b^eiaro a ikeologlan, 

paadiculairiy' when putfeg ffirward iwvellfe m religion. 

^‘-Oarlstadt is of shorter stature ; his complexion is dark 
and sun-bumL hi» voice unpleassing,. his memory less tnist- 
wof thy" than Luther’s, and he is more inchned to anger. He 
possesses, however, though in a smaller degree, the qualities 
that distingmsh his Iriend. 

“Eck is taly bro€Kd-shonldered, and has a strong and 
thoiOT3gh Gerrman voice* He has good lungs^ so that he 
would be heard weil in a theatre, and would even make an 
eveeHent town-crier* His: aceent is ralher vulgar than 
elegant. He has not that gracefnlness so much extolled by 
Fabius and Cica*o. Hjs mouth, his ^es, and his whole 

* Seine Gelehrsamkeit aber uud Verstand m heiliger Sckrift ist im- 
TepgleicFilich, so dass er ftist alles im Gfnff' kat Mosellanus in Seek- 
end. p. 206. 
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countenance give yoa the idea of a soldier or a hntdber 
rather than of a divine.* He has an excellent 
and if he had only as mnch understafndmg^ he would he 
really a perfect nxani Bu^ he is slow of comprehension, and 
is wanting in judgment, without which all other qualities 
are useless. Hence, in disputing, he heaps together, without 
selection or discernment, a mass of passages from the Bihle, 
quotations from the Fathers, and proofs of all kinds. 
has, besides, an impudence almost beyond conception. If he 
is embarrassed, he breaks off from the subject he is treating 
of, and plunges into another*, he sometimes even takes up 
his adversary's opinion, clothing it in other words, and with 
extraordinary skill attributes to his opponent the absurdity 
he had been MmseK defending.” 

Such, according to Mosellanus, were the men at that 
time attracting the attention of the crowd which thronged 
the great hah of the Pleissenhurg. 

The dispute began between Eck and Cairlstadt. 

Eek’s eyes were fixed for a moment on certain objects 
that lay on the desk of his adversary’s pulpit, and„whiefc 
seemed t# distmb hhu; they 

Fathers. I decline the disero^onf” eaclaimed he sud^ 
denly, if you are permitted to bring your books with you.” 
Surpiising that a divine should have recourse to books in order 
to dispute I Eck’s astoniahment was still more maivellous. 

“ It is the fig-leaf which this Adam makes use of to hide his 
shame,” -J- said Luther. “ Hid not Augustine consult Ms 
hooks when arguing with the Manicheans?” What did 
that matter? Eck’s partisans raised a great clamour. The 
other side did the same. “ The man has no memory ” said 
Eck. At last it was arranged, according to the wish of the 
Chancellor of Ingdfetadt, that each should rely upon h^ 
mjemory and hia tongue only.. “ Thus then^” said many, 
the ohjedi of tkm disputation will not be to^ diseoveir fee i 

* Diass, Au^^n ueA gauze Cresiclit, presentirt ehe einen 

Oder SoI(fciten, als emeu Thealoguin. Mosellanus m SecE:end. 206#^ 

■f" PrsEffeexi^ tameii et Me Adam ilM fblfum fief pnlckei il ffl iimg ^ L 
Epp. 1. 294* 
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tmth, but what praise is to be conferred on the tongue and 
the memory of the disputants.” 

As we are unable to give the details of this discussiouj 
which lasted seventeen days, we shall, as an historian ex- 
presses it, imitate the painters, who, when they have to re- 
present a battle, set the most memorable actions in the fore- 
ground, and leave the others in the distance.* 
i^The subject of discussion between Eck and Carlstadt was 
important. “ Man’s will, before his conversion,” said Cail- 
stadt, “ can perform no good work : every good work comes 
entirely and exclusively from God, who gives man first the 
will to do, and then the power of accomplishing.” This 
truth had been proclaimed by Scriptoe, which says : It is 
God which worketh in you hath to will and to do of his good 
'pleasure and by Saint Augustine, who, in his dispute 
with the Pelagians, had enunciated it in nearly the same 
terms. Every woik in which the love of God and obedience 
towards Him do not exist is deprived in the eyes of the Al- 
mighty of all that can render it good, even should it origi- 
nate in the best of human motives. Now there is in man a 
natural opposition to God — an opposition that the unaided 
strength of man cannot sm mount. He has neither the will 
nor the power to overcome it. This must therefore be 
effected by ^ ^ 

This is the whole 4uestion simple, and 

yet so decried by the world. Such had been the doctrine 
of the Church. But the schoolmen had so explained it that 
it was not recognisable. Undoubtedly (said they) the natu- 
ral will of man can do nothing really pleasing to God; 
but it can do much towards rendering men meet to re- 
ceive the grace of God, and more worthy to obtain it. 
They called these preparations a merit of congruity : J 
“ because it is congruous f said Thomas Aqumas, that 
God should treat with particular favour him who makes a 
good use of his own will.” And, as regards the conversion 
to be effected in man, undoubtedly it must be accomplished 
by the grace of God, which (according to the schoolmen) 

• Pallavicini, i. 65. f PhiHppians il lS. 

t Meritum congruum. 
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sliould bring it about, but not to tbe exclusion of his natural 
powers. These powers (said they) were not destroyed by 
sin : sin only opposes an obstacle to their development ; but 
so soon as this obstacle is removed (and it was this, in their 
opinion, that the grace of God had to effect) the action of 
these powers begins again. The bird, to use one of their 
favourite comparisons, that has been tied for some time, 
has in this state neither lost its ability nor forgotten the art 
pf flying ; but some hand must loose the bonds, m order that 
he may again make use of his wings. This is the case with 
man, said they.^ 

Such was the question agitated between Eck and Carl- 
stadt. At first Eck had appeared to oppose all Carlstadt’s 
propositions on this subject; but finding his position unten- 
able, he said ; I grant that the will has not the power of 
doing a good work, and that it receives this power from 
God.” — “ Do you acknowledge then,” asked Carlstadt, over- 
joyed at obtaining so important a concession, ‘‘ that every 
good work comes entirely from God The whole good 
work really proceeds from God, but not whollyy\Q\wmnglj 
^repKed the 

unworthy of tho«^epe w^drmlfy,” exclaimed Melancthon. 
— An entire apple,” continued Eck, “ is produced by the 
sun, but not entirely and without the co-operation of the 
plant.” f Most certainly it has never yet been maintain'ed 
that an apple is produced solely by the sun. 

Well then, said the opponents, plunging deeper into this im- 
portant and delicate question of philosophy and religion, let 
us inquire how God acts upon man, and how man conducts 
himself under this action. “I acknowledge,” said Eck, 
“ that the first impulse in man’s conversion proceeds from 
God, and that the will of man in this instance is entirely 
passive.” f Thus far the two parties were agreed. “I 
aclmowledge,” said Carlstadt, “ that after this first impulse 

» Plluok,i. 176 

’f •Q.uaaiquam totum opus Dei sit, non tamen totahier a Deo esscypem- 
admodum totum pomum efficitur a sole, sed non a sole sme 

plantse effioeiitia Pallavicini, i 58. 

t Motionem ^SeU inspirationem prevenien|ein 
liberum arbitrium habet ae passive. 
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wMch proceeds fi?om G^od, something must come on the 
pajt of man, — something that St. Paul denominates will, 
and whida tine fathers entitle consent” Here again they 
were both, agreed; but from this point they diverged, “ This 
consent of man,’^ said Eck, “ comes partly from our natural 
will, and partly from God’s grace.”* — “ No,” said Carlstadt; 
‘^God must entirely create this will in man.”-}* — Upon this 
Tick manifested anger and astonishment at hearing words 
so fitted to make man sensible of his nothingness. Your 
doctrine,” exclaimed he, “converts a man into a stone, a 
log, incapable of any reaction 1” — “ What I” replied the 
r^ormers, “ the faculty of receiving this strength which 
God produces in him, this faculty which (according to us) 
man possesses, does not sufficiently distinguish him from a 
log or a stone ?” — “ But,” said their antagonist, “ by deny- 
diat man has. any natural ability, you contradict all 
experience.” — “We do not deny,'” replied they, “that man 
possesses a certain ability, and that he has the power of 
rejection, meditation, and ei^ice. We consider this power 
and ability as mere instruments that can produce no good 
work, xmtil the hand of God has set them in motion. They 
are like a saw in the hands of a sawyer.” | 

The great ^doctrine of free will was h^e discussed ; and it 

.i^oxiners 
ahdm^e 

him a mere pasKve machine. The liberty of a moral agent 
corals m power of acting conformably to his choice. 
Evseayaiofcicm ferfimred without extonal constraint, and in 
esonsequenoe of Hie detOTaination of the soul itself, is a free 
ac^on. The ^oul is determined by motives ; but we conti- 
nually observe the same motives acting differently on dif- 
ferent minds. Many men do not act in conformity with the 
motives of which, however, they acknowledge the full force. 
This inefficacy of motives proceeds from the obstacles op- 
posed to them by the corruption of the understanding, and 
of the heart But God, by giving man a new heart and a 

* Partim a Deo, partim a libero arbitrio. 

t CoBsentit homo, eed coa^irsEs est donma Dei. Consentir© non cst 
Agere. ^ XJt m maau hominis traheotis. 
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new spirity removes these obstacles ; and by remomtg them, 
far from depriving him of his hberty, He takes away^ mn 
the contrary, everything that prevented hina from acting 
freely, from listening to the voice of his conscience, and, in the 
words of the Gospel, makes Him free indeed (John viii. J6). 

A trivial circumstance interrupted the discussion. We 
learn from Eck * that Carls tadt had prepared a number of 
arguments ; and, like many public speakers of om* own day, 
he was reading what he had written, Eck saw in this the 
tactics of a mere learner, and objected to it. Carlstadt, em- 
barrassed, and fearing that he should break down if he were 
deprived of his papers, persisted. “ Ah 1” exclaimed the 
schoolman, proud of the advantage he thought he had 
obtained, “ his memory is not so good as mine.” The pohat 
was referred to the arbitrators, whn permitted the reading 
extracts from the Fathers, but decided that in other respects 
the disputants should speak extempore. 

This first^part of the dispntatiem was often interrupted hy 
the noise of the spectators. They were k commoMon, md 
frequently raised their voices. Any p:oposition that rffended 

to order. The disputants themsa^veawer^ fflunetimes earned 
away by the heat of discusaon. 

Near Luther sat MelancthonjWho attracted almost as msfih 
attention as his neighhour. He was of smah stature, and 
appeared little more than eaghteen years dM, Luther, who 
was a head taller, seemed connected with Ima in the Aiseist 
friendship ; they came in, went out, and took their walks 
together. “ To look at Mekmethon,” wrote a Bwiss theolo- 
gian who studied at Wittemte^,^ “ you w(mld say he was 
a mere boy; but in understanding, learning, and talent, ihe 
is a giant, and I cannot comprehend how mdi hei^i^fes of 
wisdom and genius can be fomid in so small a body,^’ , Be- 
tween the sittings, Meiancthon conversed with CarlstadtoHsd 
Luther. He aided them in pr^iaring for the cMhat^wid 
suggested Ae s^gummts whh which Ms exteitsimjppdng 


• Seckmdwf, p. 192, ^ ^ ' 

t John Kessler, afterwards the reformer, of 
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fomished him ; bdt during the discussion he remained quietly 
seated among i3ie spectators, and carefully listened to the 
words of &eJheologians * From time to time, however, he 
came to the assistance of Carlstadt ; and when the latter was 
near giviag way under the powerful declamation of the Chan- 
cellor, of Ingolstadt, the young professor whispered a word, 
C^i5lij)pecl him a piece of paper, on which the answer was 
. Hfetten, Eck having perceived this on one occasion, and feel- 
, mg indignant that this grammarian, as he called him, should 
dare interfere in the discussion, turned towards him and said 
haughtily : “ Hold your tongue, Philip ; mind your studies, 
and do not disturb me.”-l- Perhaps Eck at that time foresaw 
how formidable an opponent he would afterwards find in this 
young man. Luther was offended at the gross insult directed 
against his friend. “ Philip’s judgment,” said he, has 
greater weight with me than that of a thousand Doctor Ecks.” 

The calm Melancthon easily detected the weak points of 
the discussion. “ We cannot help feeling surprise,” said he, 
with that wisdom and beauty which we find in all his words, 

when we think of the violence with which these subjects 
were treated. How could any one expect to deiive any profit 
from it ? The Spiiit of God loves retirement and silence : it is 
then that it penetrates deep into our hearts. The bride of 
Christ does not dwell in the streets, and market-places, but 

. . . Each party claimed the victory. Eck strained every nerve 
to appear the conqueror. As the points of divergence almost 
touched each other, he frequently exclaimed that he had con- 
vinced his opponent ; or else, like another Proteus (said Lu- 
ther), he suddenly turned round, put forth Carlstadt’s opinions 
in other words, and asked him, with a tone of triumph, if he 
did not find himself compelled to yield. And the unskilful 
auditors, who could not detect the manoeuvre of the sophist, 
applauded and exulted with him. In many respects they 
were not equally matched. Carlstadt was slow, and on some 
occasions did not reply to his adversary’s objections until the 

* Lipsic® pugnse otiosus spectator in reliquo yulgo sedi. Corn. Ref. i 
111 

+ Tace tu, Philippe, ac tua studia cura, nec me perturba. Ibid, i, 149. 

X Melanctb. 0pp. p. 134 
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next day. Eck, on the contrary, was a' master in Ms sq^enese, 
and found whateyer he re^mired at the very instant* He 
tered the hall with a disdainful air ; ascended, the rostrum 
with a firm step; and there he tossed himself about, paced 
to and fro, spoke at the full pitch of his sonorous voice, had 
a reply ready for every argument, and bewildered his hearers 
by his memory and skill. And yet, without perceiving, it, 
Eek conceded during the discussion much more than h6 hl^ 
intended. His partisans laughed aloud at each of his ^ 
vices ; “ but (said Luther) I seriously believe that their 
laughter was mere pretence, and that in their hearts they 
were annoyed at seeing their chief, who had commenced the 
battle with so many bravados, abandon his standard, desert 
his army, and become a shameless runaway.”"’^ 

Three or four days after the opening of the conference, 
the disputation was interiupted by the festival of Peter and 
Paul the apostles. 

On this occasion the Duke of Pomerania requested Luther 
to preach before him in his chapel. Luther cheerfully con- 
sented. But the place was soon crowded, and as the number of 
hearers kept increasing, the assembly was transferred to Ae 
great hall of the castle^ in which the discussion was held. 
Luther chose Ms text from the Gospel of the day, and preached 
on the grace of God and the power of Saint Peter. What 
Luther ordinarily maintained before an audience composed of 
men of learning, he then set before the people. Christianity 
causes the light of truth to sMne upon the humblest as well as 
the most elevated minds ; it is this which distinguishes it from 
every other religion and from every system of philosophy^ 
The theologians of Leipsic, who bad heard Luther preach, 
hastened to report to Eck the scandalous words with which 
their ears had been shocked. “You must reply,”” cxclahmed 
they ; “ you must publicly refute .these subtle errors.’^ Eck 
desired nothing better. All the churches were open to Mm, 
and dour times in succession he went into the pulpit to cry 
down Luther and Ins sermon. Luthe/s friends wero /in- 
dignant at this. They demanded that the WittE^a^rg 
divine should be heard in Ms turm But it w^^ in vain. 

• Relictis signis deaertorem exercitus et teamsilgaia fiwstoaw L 0pp. i- 
295 . 

VOL, n. 
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The pulpits were open to the adversaries of the evangelical 
doctrine; they were closed against those who proclaimed 
it “ I was silent," said Luther, “ and was forced to suffer 
myself to be attacked, insulted, and calumniated, without 
even the power of excusing or defending myself.”* 

It was not only the ecclesiastics who manifested their 
opposition to the evangelical doctors : the citizens of Leipsic 
were, in this respect, of the same opinion as the clergy. 
A blind fanaticism had rendered them the dupes of the 
falsehood and hatred that the priests were attempting to 
propagate. The principal inhabitants did not visit either 
Luther or Carlstadt. If they met them in the street, they 
did not salute them, and endeavoured to traduce their 
characters with the duke. But on the contrary they paid 
frequent visits to the Doctor of Ingolstadt, and ate and drank 
with him. The latter feasted with them, entertaining them 
with a description of the costly banquets to which he had 
been invited in Germany and Italy, sneering at Luther who 
had imprudently rushed upon his invincible sword, slowly 
quaffing the beer of Saxony the better to compare it with that 
of Bavaria, and casting amorous glances (he boasts of it him- 
self) on the frail fair ones of Leipsic. His manners, which were 
rather free, did not give a favourable idea of his morals.-]- 
They were satisfied with offering Luther the wineaisually 
presented to the dilutants, Hio^c who were favourably 
disposed towards him, concealed their feelings from the 
public ; many, like Nicodemus of old, visited him stealthily 
and by night. Two men alone honourably distinguished 
themselves hy publicly declaring their friendship for liim. 
They were Doctor Auerbach, whom we have already seen 
at Augsburg, and Doctor Pistor the younger. 

The greatest agitation prevailed in the city. The two 
parties were like two hostile camps, and they sometimes 
came to blows. Frequent quarrels took place in the 
taverns between the students of Leipsic and those of Wit- 
temberg. It was generally reported, even in the meetings 
of the clergy, that Luther carried a devil about with him 
shut up in a little box. I don’t know whether the dev^ 

* Mich verklageiL, schelten und Bchmaehen. L. 0pp. (L.) XTii. g47. 

t Eck to Haven and Bourkard, let July I5ia. Walch. Xr. 1456. 
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is in the box or merely under his frock,” said Eck insidi- 
ously ; “ but he is certainly in one or the other,” 

Several doctors of the two parties had lodgings during 
the disputation in the house of the printer lierbipolis. 
They became so outrageous, that their host was compelled 
to station a police-officer, armed with a halberd, at the head 
of the table, with oiders to prevent the guests from coming 
to blows. One day Baumgartner, an indulgence-merchant, 
quarrelled with a gentleman, a friend of Luther’s, and gave 
way to such a violent fit of anger that he expired. “ I was 
one of those who carried him to his grave,” said Froschel, 
who relates the circumstance.* In this manner did the 
general ferment in men’s minds display itself. Then, as in 
our own times, the speeches in the pulpits found an echo in 
the drawing-room and in the streets. 

Duke George, although strongly biassed in Eck’s favour, 
did not display so much passion as his subjects. He invited 
Eck, Luther, and Carlstadt to meet each other at his table. He 
even begged Luther to come and see him in private but it 
was not long before he displayed all the prejudices with 
wHch he had been inspired against the reformer. “ By your 
work on the Lord’s Prayer^” said the duke #ith displeasure, 
“ you have misled the consciences of many. There are some 
people who complain that they have not been able to repeat 
a single jpater-^oster for four days together.” 


CHAPTER V. 

The Hierarchy and Rationalism — The Two Peasants’ Sons— Eck and 
Luther begin— The Head of the Church— Primacy of Rome— Equality 
of Bishops — Peter the Foundation-stone— Christ the Corner-stone — 
Eck insinuates that Luther is a Hussite— Luther on the Doctrine of 
Huss— Agitation among the Hearers — The Word alone— The Court- 
foolp-Luther at Mass— Saying of the Duke— Purgatory— Close of 
Discussion. 

On the 4th bf tWily the discussion between Eck and Mther 
commenced. Everything seemed to pi;omise 
• LSscher, iii* 
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be more violent, more decisive, and more interesting than 
that which had just concluded, and which had gradually 
thinned the hall. The two combatants entered the arena 
resolved not to lay down their arms until victory declared in 
favour of one or the other. The general expectation was 
aroused, for the papal primacy was to be the subject of dis- 
cussion. Christianity has two great adversaries : hierarchism 
and rationalism. Eationahsm, in its application to the doc- 
trine of man’s ability, had been attacked by the reformers in 
the previous part of the Leipsic disputation, Hierarchism, con- 
sidered in what is at once its summit and its base, — the doc- 
trine of papal authority, — was to be contested in the second. 
On the one side appeared Eck, the champion of the established 
religion, vaunting of the discussions he had maintained, as 
a general boasts of his campaigns^^ On the other side ad- 
vanced Luther, who seemed destined to reap persecution and 
ignominy from this struggle, but who still presented himself 
with a good conscience, a firm resolution to sacrifice every- 
thing in the cause of truth, and an assurance giounded in 
faith in God, and in the deliverance He grants to all who 
trust in Him. New convictions had sunk deep into his soul; 
they were not as yet arranged into a system ; but in the heat 
of the combat they flashed forth like lightning. Serious and 
daring, he showed a xesoluion made light of every 
obstacle. On his featw^s might be seen the traces of the 
storms his soul had encountered, and the courage with 
which be was prepared to meet fresh tempests. These com- 
batants, both sons of peasants, and the representatives of the 
two tendencies that still divide Christendom, were about to 
enter upon a contest on which depended, in great measure, 
the future prospects of the State and of the Church. 

At seven in the morning the two disputants were in their 
pulpits, surrounded by a numerous and attentive assembly. 

Luther stood up, and with a necessary precaution, he said 
modestly : — 

“ In the name of the Lord, Amen I I declare that the 

* FaoieLat hoc Eccius quia certain sibi gloriam propositam cernebat, 
propter propositionem meam, in qua negabam Papam esse jure diYino 
caput Ecclesiie : hic patuit ei campus maguus. L. Opp m Praef. 
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respect I "bear to the sovereign pontiff would have prevented 
my entering upon this discussion, if the excellent Dr. Eck had 
not dragged me into it.” 

Eck. — “ In thy name, gentle Jesus ! before descending 
into the lists, I protest before you, most noble lords, that all 
that I may say is in submission to the judgment of the first 
of all sees, and of him who is its possessor.” 

After a brief silence, Eck continued : 

“ There is in the Church of God a primacy that cometh 
from Christ himself. The Church militant w^as formed in 
the image of the Church triumphant. Now, the latter is a 
monarchy in which the hierarchy ascends step by step up to 
God, its sole chief. For this reason Christ has established 
a similar order upon earth. What a monster the Church 
would be if it were without a headl”^ 

Luther, turning towards the assembly. — “ TThen Dr. Eck 
declares that the universal Church must have a head, he 
says well. If there is any one among us who maintains the 
contrary, let him stand up ! As for me, it is no concern of 
mine.” 

EgK. — “ If the Church militant has never been without a 
hea^ I should like to know who it cA. be, if not the Eoman 
pontiff?” 

Luther. — The head of the Church militant is Christ 
himself, and not a man. I believe this on the testimony of 
God’s Word. He must reign, says Scripture, till he hath put 
all enemies under his feet.-\ Let us not listen to those who 
banish Christ to the Church triumphant m heaven. His 
kingdom is a kingdom of faith. We cannot see oui Head, 
and yet we have one.” j: 

Eck, who did not consider himself beaten, had recourse to 
other arguments, and resumed : 

“ It is from Eome, according to Saint Cyprian, that sacer- 
dotal unity has proceeded.” § 

* Nam quod monstrum esset, Ecclesiam esse acephalam I L 0pp. 
Lat. i. 243. + 1 Corintliians xv, 25. 

$ Prorsus audiendi non sunt qui Christum extra Ecclesiam miKtantem 
tendunt in triumphantem, cum sit regnum fidei. Caput noatrttm non 
Tidemus ; tamen habemus, L. 0pp. Lat. i p, 243, 

§ Unde sacerdotalis unitas exorta est. Ibid. 
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Luther. — For the Western Church, I grant it. But is 
not this same Roman Church the otFspring of that of Jeru- 
salem ? It is the latter, properly speaking, that is the nursing- 
mother of all the churches.”* 

Eck. — “ Saint Jerome declares that if an extraordinary 
power, superior to all others, were not given to the pope,f 
there would be in the churches as many sects as there were 
pontiffs.” 

Luther. — “ Gi'cen : that is to say, if all the rest of 
believers consent to it, this power might be conceded to the 
chief pontiff human right. \ And I will not deny, that if all 
the believers in the world agree in recognising as first and 
supreme pontiff either the Bishop of Rome, or of Paris, or of 
Magdeburg, we should acknowledge him as such from the 
respect due to this general agreement of the Church ; but 
that has never been seen yet, and never will be seen. Even 
in our own days, does not the Greek Church refuse its assent 
to Rome?” 

Luther was at that time prepared to acknowledge the pope 
as chief magistrate of the Church, freely elected by it ; but 
he denied that he was pope of Divine right. It was not till 
much later that he denied that submission was in any way 
due to him : and this step he was led to take by the Leipsic 
disputation. But Eck had v^tured on ground better known 
to Luther than to bmisdf. The latter could not, indeed, 
maintain his thesis that the papacy had existed during the 
preceding four centuries only. Eck quoted authorities of an 
earlier date, to which Luther could not reply. Criticism had 
not yet attacked the False Decretals. But the nearer the 
discussion approached the primitive ages of the Church, the 
gi'eater was Luther’s strength. Eck appealed to the Fathers ; 
Luther replied to him from the Fathers, and all the by- 
standers were struck with his superiority over his rival. 

“ That the opinions I set forth are those of Saint Jerome,” 

* Hs 0 c est matrix proprie omnium ecclesiamm. L 0pp. Lat i. 244. 

f Cm SI non exsors qusedam et ab omnibus emmens detur potestaa. 
Ibid 243. 

t Detur, mquit hoc est jure humano, posset fieri, canflentientibus csetens 
omnibus fidelibus. Ibid. 244. 
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said he, I prove by the epistle of St. Jerome himself to 
Evagrius : ‘ Every bishop/ says he, ^ whether at Eome, 
Eugubium, Constantinople, Ehegium, Tams, or Alexandria, 
is partaker of the same merit and of the same priesthood.'^ 
The power of riches, the humiliation of poverty, are the only 
things that make a difference in the rank of the bishops.’ ” 
Erom the wiitings of the Fathers, Luther passed to the 
decisions of the councils, which consider the Bishop of Eome 
as only the first among his peers.-f- 

“ We read,” said he, “ in the decree of the Council of 
Afiica, ^ The bishop of the first see shall neither be called 
piince of the pontiffs, nor sovereign pontiff, nor by any other 
name of that kind ; but only bishop of the first see.’ If the 
monarchy of the Bishop of Eome was of Divine right,” con- 
tinued Luther, would not this be an heretical injunction?” 

Eck replied by one of those subtle distinctions that weie 
so familiar to him : — 

‘‘ The bishop of Eome, if you will have it so, is not uni- 
versal bishop, but bishop of the imiversal Church.” J 
^UTHEB. — shall make no reply to this: let our hearers 
^^Mheir own opipioBof Certainly,’^ added he direct- 
ly^ *iiiiis is an explanaMon very worthy of a thsedfegian, and 
calculated to satisfy a disputant who thirsts for glory. It 
is not for nothing, it seems, that I have remained at great 
expense at Leipsic, sine c I have learnt that the pope is not, 
in truth, the universal hishop, hut the bishop of the uni- 
versal Church 1”§ 

Eck. — Well then, I will come to the point. The 
worthy doctor calls upon me to prove that the primacy of 
the Church of Eome is of Divine right. I will prove it by 
this expression of Christ ; Thou art Peter, and on this rock 
will I build my Church, Saint Augustine, in one of his 
epistles, has thus explained the meaning of this passage: 
‘ Thou art Peter, and on this rock (that is to say, on Peter) 

■ Ejusdem merit! et ejusdem sacerdotii est. L. 0pp. Lat. i. 244. 
f Primus pater pares. , , 

t Non episcopus universalis, sed universalis Ecclesi® ^episcopus. 
Ibid. 246- . 

§ Ego glorior me tot expensis non frustra. L. Epp.i. 299. 
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I will build my Church.’ It is true that in another place 
the same father has explained that by this rock we should 
understand Christ himself, but he has not retracted his for- 
mer exposition.” 

Luther. — If the reverend doctor desires to attack me, 
let him first reconcile these contradictions in Saint Augus- 
tine. For it is most certain that Augustine has said man^ 
times that the rock was Christ, and perhaps not more than 
once that it was Peter himself. But even should Saint 
Augustine and all the Fathers say that the Apostle is the 
rock of which Christ speaks, I would resist them, single- 
handed, in reliance upon the Holy Scriptures, that is, on 
Divine right for it is written: Other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laidj which is Jesus Christj- Peter 
himself teims Christ the chief corner-stone^ and a living 
stone on which we are huilt up a spiritual house J J 

EcK. — am surprised at the humility and modesty 
with which the reverend doctor undertakes to oppose, alone, 
so many illustrious Fathers, and pretends to know more 
than the sovereign pontiffs, the councils, the doctors, and 

the universities! It would be surprising, no doubt, if 

God had hidden the truth from so many saints and martyrs 
— ^until the advent of the reverend father!” 

Luther. — The Fathers are not against me. Saint Aug- 
u* * * § stine and Saint Ambrose, both mbst excellent doctors, teach 
as I teach. Super isto articulo fdel^ fmdata est Ucclesia,^ 
says Saint Ambrose, when explaining what is meant by 
the rock on which the Church is built. Let my opponent 
then set a curb upon his tongue. To express himself as he 
does, will only serve to excite contention, and not be to dis- 
cuss like a true doctor.” 

Eck had no idea that his opponent’s learning was so ex- 
tensive, and that he would be able to extricate himself from 
the toils that were drawn around him. The reverend doc- 
tor,” said he, “ has come well armed into the lists. I beg 

* Resistam eis ego uniis, auctoritate apostoli, id est, divino jure. L. 

0pp. Lat 1 . 137. 

+ 1 Corinthians iii. 11. J 1 Peter li. 4, 5, 6. 

§ The Church is founded on that article of faith. L. 0pp. Lat. i. 254. 
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your lordships to excuse me, if I do not exhibit such accu- 
racy of research. I came here to discuss, and not to make 
a hook.” — Eck was surprised hut not beaten. As he had 
no more arguments to adduce, he had recourse to a wretched 
and spiteful trick, which, if it did not vanquish his antagon- 
ist, must at least embarrass him greatly. If the accusation 
of being Bohemian, a heretic, a Hussite, can be fixed upon 
Luther, he is vanquished ; for the Bohemians were objects 
of abhorrence in the Church. The scene of combat was not 
far from the frontiers of Bohemia ; Saxony, after the sentence 
pronounced on John Huss by the Council of Constance, had 
been exposed to all the hoirors of a long and ruinous wax ; 
it was its boast to have resisted the Hussites at that time ; 
the university of Leipsic had been founded in opposition to 
the tendencies of John Huss 5 and this discussion was going 
on in the presence of princes, nobles, and citizens, whose 
fathers had fallen in that celebrated contest. To insinuate 
that Luther and Huss are of one mind, will be to inflict a 
most teii’ible blow on the former. It is to this stratagem 
that the Ingolstadt doctor now has recourse : “ From the 
ea^l^^t times, all good Christians have acknowledged that 
the tJliurch of Eome derives its primacy dhect from Christ 
himself, and not from human right I must confess, how- 
ever, that the Bohemians, while they obstinately defended 
their errors, attacked this doctrine, I beg the worthy 
father’s pardon, if I am an enemy of the Bohemians, because 
they are enemies of the Church, and if the present discussion 
has called these heretics to my recollection ; for, in my 
humble opinion, the doctor’s conclusions are in every way 
favourable to these errors. It is even asserted that the 
Hussites are loudly boasting of it.”* 

Eck had calculated well : his partisans received this per- 
fidious insinuation with the greatest favour. There was a 
movement of joy among the audience. “These insults,” 
said the reformer afterwards, “tickled them much more 
agreeably than the discussion itself.” 

Luther. — “ I do not like and I never shall like a i^ohism. 
Since on their own authority the Bohemians have^ sep:^ated 
* Et, nt fa>ma esfj de hoc plurimnm gratulantur. bat 1 . 250. 

' ’ c 2 
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from our unity, they have done wrong, even if the Divine 
right had pronounced in favour of their doctrines ; for the 
supreme Divine right is charity and oneness of mind.”* 

It was during the morning sitting of the 5th of July that 
Luther had made use of this language. The meeting broke 
up shoitly aftei, as it was the hour of dinner. Luther felt 
ill at ease. Had he not gone too far in thus condemning the 
Christians of Bohemia? Did they not hold the doctrines 
that Luther is now maintaining ? He saw all the difficulties 
of his position. Shall he rise up against a council that con- 
demned John Huss, or shall he deny that sublime idea of a 
universal Christian Church which had taken full possession 
of his mind ? The unshaken Luther did not hesitate. He 
will do his duty, whatever may be the consequences. Ac- 
cordingly when the assembly met again at two in the after- 
noon, he was the first to speak. He said with firmness : 

“ Among the articles of faith held by John Huss and the 
Bohemians, there are some that are most Christian. This is 
a positive certainty. Here, for instance, is one . ^ That there 
is but one universal Church ; ’ and here is another : ^ It is 
not necessary for salvation to believe the Eoman Church su- 
perior to all others. ’ It is of little consequence to me whether 
these tilings were said by Wickliffie or by Huss...... they are 

truth.” / , * 

Lpther’s declaration produced ^ gpeatsensatiqn among his 
hearers. Huss — Wickhffe — those odious names, pronounced 
with approbation by a monk in the midst of a catholic assem- 
bly I An almost general murmur ran round the hall. Duke 
George himself felt alarmed. He fancied he saw that ban- 
ner of civil war upraised in Saxony which had for so many 
years desolated the states of his maternal ancestors. Un- 
able to suppress his emotion, he placed his hands on his 
hips, shook his head, and exclaimed aloud, so that all the 
assembly heard him, “ He is carried away by rage!”'[- 
The whole meeting was agitated : they rose up, each man 

* Nunquam mihi placuit, nec in sBternum placebit qnodcunque 
«chisma Cum supremum jus divinum sit charitas et unitas spiritus. 
L. 0pp. Lat. 1 . 250. 

f Das Walt die Sucht I 
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speaking to his neighbour. Those who had given way to 
drowsiness awoke. Luther’s Mends were in great perplexity ; 
while his enemies exulted. Many who had thus far listened 
to him with pleasure began to entertain doubts of his ortho- 
doxy. The impression produced on Duke George’s mind by 
these words was never effaced ; from this moment he looked 
upon the reformer with an evil eye, and became his enemy 

Luther did not suffer himself to be intimidated by these 
murmurs. One of his principal arguments was, that the 
Gi^eks had never recognised the pope, and yet they had 
never been declared heretics; that the Greek Church had 
existed, still existed, and would exist, without the pope, and 
that it as much belonged to Christ as the Church of Rome 
did. Eck, on the contrary, impudently maintained that the 
Christian and the Roman Church weie one and the same; 
that the Greeks and Orientals, in abandoning the pope, had 
also abandoned the Christian faith, and were indisputably 
heretics. ‘‘What I” exclaimed Luther, “are not Gregory 
of Nazianzum, Basil the Great, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, and 
an immense number besides of Greek bishops — are they not 
saved? and yet they did not believe* that the Church of 

Rome was above the other Churches 1 It is not in the 

power of the Roman pontiffs to make new articles of faith. 
The Christian believer acknowledges no other authority than 
Holy Scripture. This alone is the right Dwine.'\’ I beg the 
worthy doctor to concede that the Roman pontiffs were men, 
and that he wiU not make them gods.” 

Eck then resorted to one of those jests which give a spe- 
cious air of triumph to him who employs them. 

“ The reverend father is a very poor cook,” said he ; “ he 
has made a terrible hodge-podge of Greek saints and here- 
tics ; so that the odour of sanctity in the one prevents us 
from smelling the poison of the others.” f 

* JJam adhuc erat Dux Georgius mihi non mimious, quod sciebam c^to. 
L. 0pp. in Prsef. 

f Nec potest fidelia Christianua cogi ultra sacram Scripturam, quse est 
propne jus divinuni. L, 0pp. Lat i 252. 

t At Rev. Pater, arhs coquinarue minus instructus, commiscet aanctos 
Graecos cum achismaticis et hsereticis, ut fuco sanctitatis Patrum hsereti- 
corum tueatur perlidiam Ibid. 
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Luther, interrujpting Ech with warmth, — “ The worthy 
doctor is becoming abusive. In my opinion, there can be 
no communion between Christ and Belial.” 

Luther had made a great stride in advance. In 1516 and 
1517, he had only attacked the sermons of the indulgence- 
hawkers and the scholastic doctrines, but had respected 
the papal decrees. Somewhat later he had rejected these 
decrees, and had appealed to a council. Now he had thrown 
off even this latter authority, declaring that no council could 
lay down a new article of faith, and claim to be infallible. 
Thus had all human authorities fallen successively before 
him ; the sands that the rain and the torrents carry with 
them had disappeared ; and for rebuilding the ruined house 
of the Lord nothing remained but the everlasting rock of the 
Word of God. “ Reverend father,” said Eck, if you believe 
that a coimcil, regularly assembled, can err, you are in my 
eyes nothing better than a heathen and a publican !” 

Such were the discussions that occupied the two doctors. 
The assembly listened with ealrnestness ; but their attention 
sometimes flagged, and the bystanders were delighted when 
any incident occurred to amuse and excite them. It often 
happens that the most serious matters are mixed up with 
others the most ridiculous. This was the case at Leipaic. 

Duke George, aocor®ng to the cttstom of the times, had a 
coui^t-fool. , Some wags said ^ to hiin : Luther inaintains 
that a court-fool may marry, while Eck says that he cannot.” 
Upon this, the fool took a great dislike to Eck, and every 
time he entered the hall in the duke’s train, he looked at the 
theologian with a threatening air. The Chancellor of In- 
golstadt, who was not above indulging in buffoonery, closed 
one eye (the fool was blind of an eye) and with the other 
began to squint at the little gentleman, who, losing his tem- 
per, overwhelmed the doctor with abuse. The whole assem- 
bly (says Peifer) burst into laughter, and this interlude 
somewhat diminished the extreme tension of their minds.* 
At the same time scenes were enacting in the city and 
in the churches, that showed the horror inspired in the 
Romish partisans by Luther’s bold assertions. It was 
• L. 0pp. (W.) XY. 1440. — 2 Loscher, iii. 281. * 
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from the convents attached to the pope’s interest that the 
loudest clamours proceeded. One Sunday, the Wittemherg 
doctor entered the Dominican church before high mass. 
There were present only a few monks repeating low mass 
at the smaller altars. As soon as it was known in the 
cloister that the heretic Luther was in the church, the 
monks ran in hastily, snatched up the remonstrance, and 
carrying it to the tabernacle,’* there shut it up carefully, 
watching over it lest the host should be profaned by the 
heretical eyes of the Wittemberg Augustine. At the 
same time those who were reading mass hurriedly caught 
up the various ornaments employed in the service, deserted 
the altar, fled across the church, and took refuge in the 
vestry, as if, says an historian, Satan had been at their 
heels. 

The subject of the discussion furnished matter for 
conversation in every place. In the inns, the university, 
and the court, each man expressed his opinion. However 
great might have been Duke George’s exasperation, he 
did not obstinately refuse to be convinced. One day, as 
Eck and Luther were dining with him, he interrupted 
their conversation by saying : Whether the pope be pope 
by human or by Divine right, nevertheless, he is pope.”-l* 
Luther was much pleased at these words. “ The prince,” 
said he, “would never have made use of them, had he not 
been struck by my arguments.” 

The discussion on the papal primacy had lasted five 
days. On the 8th of July, they proceeded to the doctrine 
of Purgatory. This spread over a little more than two 

The tabernacle is au octagonal shaped case, standing in the centre of 
the altar, and made of polished brass, marble,®ilver, gold, or at least gilded 
wood. Its size varies from eighteen inches to four feet in height, and 
from one foot to three in diameter. In it are deposited the pix, contain- 
ing the large consecrated wafer intended to be exhibited for the adoration 
of worshippers, and the cihorium, in which are the small ones prepared 
for the commumcants. The remonstrance is a highly ornamented etan^ 
with a circular opening to receive the larger wafer used in the elevation 
of the host- * t ► 

+ Ita nt ipso dux Georgius inter prandendum, ad Eccium et me dicat : 
“ Sive sit jure hupaano^ sive sit jure divino, papa ; ipse e;s|^papa.'’ L. 
0pp. in Prsef. 
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days. Luther still admitted this doctrine ; hut denied 
that it was taught in Scripture oi in the Fathers in the 
manner that his opponent and the schoolmen pretended. 
“ Our Doctor Eck,” said he, alluding to the superficial 
character of his adversary’s mind, “ has this day skimmed 
over Scripture almost without touching it — as a spider runs 
upon water.” 

On the 11th of July they came to Indulgences. “ It 
was a mere joke,” said Luther; “the dispute was ridicul- 
ous. The indulgences fell outright, and Eck was nearly of 
my opinion.” Eck himself said : “ If I had not disputed 
with Doctor Martin.on the papal supremacy, I should almost 
have agreed with him.”-j- 

The discussion next turned on Repentance, Absolution of 
the Priest, and Satisfactions. Eck, according to his usual 
practice, quoted the scholastic doctors, the Dominicans, 
and the pope’s canons. Luther closed the disputation with 
these w'oids: “ The reverend doctor flees fiom the Scriptures, 
as the devil from before the cross. As for me, wdth all due 
respect to the Fathers, I prefer the authority of Holy Writ, 
and this test I would recommend to our judges.” j 

Here ended the dispute between Eck and Luther. Carl- 
stadt and the Ingolstadt doctor kept up the discussion 
two days longer on human merits in good works. On the 
Ifith of July the business was concluded, ..after having 
lasted twenty days, by a speech from the rector of the 
university. As soon as he had finished, loud music was 
heard, and the solemnity was concluded by singing the Te 
Deum. 

But during the chanting of this solemn thanksgiving, 
men’s minds were no longer as they had been during 
the Veni JSpiritus at the opening of the discussion. Already 
the presentiments of many had been realized. The blows 
that the champions of the two doctrines had aimed at each 
other had inflicted a deep wound upon the papacy. 

• L. 0pp. (L.) xvii 246. 

ir So woUt’er fast einig mit mir gewest seyn. Ibid 

^ Videtur fugere a facie Scripturarum, eicut diabolus crucem. Quare, 
Balris reverentus Patrum, prsefero ego auctoritatem Scnpturao, quod 
commendo judicibus futuns. L. 0pp. Lat i. 291. 
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CHAPTEE YL 

Interest felt by the Laity— Luther’s Opinion— Confession and Boasts of 
Doctor Eck— Effects of the Disputation— Poliandor—Cellanus— The 
Young Prince of Anhalt— The Students of Leipsic— Cruciger— Me- 
lancthon’a Call— Luther’s Emancipation. 

These theological disputes, to which the men of the world 
would now be unwilling to consecrate a few brief mo- 
ments, had been followed and listened to for twenty suc- 
cessive days with great attention: laymen, knights, and 
princes had manifested a constant interest. Duke Bamim 
of Pomerania and Duke George were remarkably regular 
in their attendance. But, on the contrary, some of the 
Leipsic theologians, friends of Doctor Eck, slept soundly, 
as an eyewitness informs us. It was necessary to wake 
them up at the close of the. disputatioi^ for fear they should 
lose their dinners. 

Luther quitted Leipsic first ; Carlstadt followed him ; hut 
Eck remained several days after their departure. 

No decision had been come to on the fiiscussion.* Every 
one commented on it according to his own feeUngs. “ At 
Leipsic,” said Luther, “ there was great loss of time, hut 
no seeking after truth. We have been examining the 
doctrines of our adversaries these two years past, so that 
we have counted all their hones. Eck, on the contrary, has 
hardly grazed the surface hut he made more noise in one 
hour than we have in two long years.” 

In his private letters to his friends, Eck confessed his 

• Ad exitum certaminis, uti solet, nulla prodiit decisio. PaJlaTO^ni, 
L 65 

f Totam iatam concluaionum cohortem multo acriua et vaJidius nostri 
Wittembergenaes .... oppugnaverunt et ita examinaverunt ut oa^,eorum 
numerare liouerit, quas Eccius vix in fade cutia le^dter pdsstapipit. L. 
Epp. i. 291, 
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defeat on certain points ; "but he had abundant reasons 
to account for it ’ “ The Wittembergers,” wrote he to 
Hochstraten on the 24th July, “ conquered me on several 
points :* first, because they brought their books with them ; 
secondly, because some of their friends took notes of the 
discussion, which they examined at their leisure; thirdly, 
because they were many ; two doctors (Carlstadt and Luther), 
Lange, vicar of the Augustines ; two licentiates, Amsdorff, 
and a very presumptuous nephew of Reuchlin (Melancthon) ; 
three doctors of law, and several masters of arts, all of whom 
aided in the discussion, either in public or in private. But 
as for me, I appeared alone, the justice of my cause being 
my sole companion.” Eck forgot Emser, and the bishop 
and doctors of Leipsic. 

If such avowals escaped from Eck in his familiar con'e- 
spondence, his behaviour m public was very different. The 
doctor of Ingolstadt and the Leipsic divines loudly vaunted 
of what they called tlmr mctory. They circulated false re- 
ports in every direction. All the mouthpieces of their party 
repeated their self-congratulations. Eck is triumphing 
everywhere,” wi*ote Luther.f But in the camp of Rome 
each man disputed his share of the laurels. “ If we had 
not come to Eck’s support,” said the men of Leipsic, the 
illustrious doctor would have been overthrown.” — “ The 
Leipsic divine are v^ good sort.of people,” said the Ingol- 
stadt doctor, but I expected too much of them. I did 
everything single-handed.” — “ You see,” said Luther to 
Spalatin, “ that they are singing a new Hiad and a new 
-^neid. f They are so kind as to make a Hector or a 
Turnus of me, while Eck, in their eyes, is Achilles or ^neas. 
They have but one doubt remaining, whether the victory 
was gained by the arms of Eck or by those of Leipsic. All 
that I can say to clear up the subject is this, Doctor Eck 
never ceased bawling, and the Leipsic divines did nothing 
but hold their tongues.” 

“ Eck is conqueror in the eyes of those who do not under- 

* Verum in multis me obruerunt. Corp. Kef. i. 53. 

■f Ecciua triumphat nbique L Epp. i, 290. 

i Novara quandam Iliada et .^eida illos cantare. Ibid. 305. 
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stand the matter, and who have grown gray under the old 
schoolmen,” said the elegant, witty, and wise Mosellanus • 

hut Luther and Carlstadt are victorious in the opinion of 
those who possess any learning, understanding, and mo- 
desty.” * 

The Leipsie disputation was not destined, however, to 
evaporate in smoke. Every work performed with devotion 
hears fruit. Luther’s words had sunk with irresistible 
power into the minds of his hearers. Many of those who 
daily thronged the hall of the castle were subdued by the 
truth. It was especially in the midst of its most determined 
adversaries that its victories were gained. Doctor Eck’s se- 
cretary, familiar friend, and disciple, Poliander, was won to 
the Reformation ; and in the year 1522, he publicly preached 
the Gospel at Leipzic. John Cellarius, professor of Hebrew, 
a man violently opposed to the reformed doctrines, was 
touched by the words of the eloquent 'doctor, and began to 
search the Scriptures more deeply. Erelong he gave up his 
station, and went to Wittemberg to study humbly at Luther’s 
feet. Some time after he was pastor at Frankfort and at 
Dresden. 

Among those who had taken their seats on the benches 
reserved for the court, and who surrounded Duke George, 
was a young prince, twelve years old, descended from a 
family celebrated for their combats against the Saracens — it 
was George of Anhalt. He was then studying at Leipsic 
under a private tutor. An eager desire for learning and an 
ardent thirst for truth already distinguished this illustrious 
youth. He was frequently heard repeating these words of 
Solomon : Lying lips hecome not a prince. The discussion 
at Leipsie awakened serious reflections in this boy, and 
excited a decided partiality for Luther.f Some time after, 
he was offered a bishopric. His brothers and all his relations 
entreated him to accept it, wishing to push him to the highest 
dignities in the Church. But he was determined in his refU^.‘^ 
On the death of his pious mother, who was secretly well disposed 

• Lutheri Sieg sey nm so veil weidger beruhint, woil' 

Verstandigen, and derer die aich sclbst nicht hoch riiteeii, weaig seyen. 
Seckendorf, p. 207. L. 0pp. 1440. 
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towards Luther, lie became possessed of all the reformer’s 
writings. He offered up constant and fervent prayers to 
God, beseeching Him to turn his heart to the truth, and 
often in the solitude of his closet, he exclaimed with tears ; 
Deal with thy serviant according to thy mercy ^ and teach me 
thy statutes.^ His prayers were heard. Convinced and 
carried away, he fearlessly ranged himself on the side 
of the Gospel. In vain did his guardians, and particu- 
larly Duke George, besiege him with entreaties and remon- 
strances. He was inflexible, and George exclaimed, half 
convinced by the reasoning of his ward : I cannot answer 
him ; but I will still remain in my own Church, for it is a 
hard matter to break in an old dog.” We shall meet again 
with this amiable prince, one of the noblest characters of the 
Reformation, who preached in person to his subjects the 
words of everlasting life, and to whom has been applied the 
saying of Dion on the Emperor Marcus Antoninus : He 
was consistent during the whole of his life ; he was a good 
man, one in whom there was no guile.” f 
But it was the students in particular who received Luther’s 
words with enthusiasm. They felt the difference between the 
spirit and energy of the Wittemberg doctor, and the sophis- 
tical distinctions, the empty speculations of the Chancellor of 
Ingolstadt. They saw tlmt Luther relied upon the Word 
of God, and that Eck’s opinions were grounded on human 
tradition. The effect was instantaneous. The lecture- 
rooms of the university of Leipsic were speedily deserted 
after the disputation. One circumstance, indeed, contributed 
to this result ; the plague seemed on the point of breaking 
out in that city. But there were other universities (Erfurth, 
Ingolstadt, &c.) to which the students might have gone. The 
power of truth drew them to Wittemberg, where the number 
of students was soon doubled.^ 

Among those who removed from the one university to the 
other, was observed a youth of sixteen years, of melancholy 
* A Deo petivit, flecti pectus suum ad Tentatem, ac laerymans ssepo 
haec verba repetivit , . M. Adami, Vita Georgii Anhalt, p 248. 

+ *'Ofiotos iravTuy iyUtra^ ayetSog nv, xeti ouSly 

Melch. Adam. p. 255. 
t Peifer, Histor. Lipsiensis. p. 358, 
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disposition, speaking seldom, and who, in the midst of the 
conversations and sports of his fellow-students, often ap- 
peared absorbed in his own reflections.’* His parents had at 
first thought him of weak intellect 5 but soon found him so 
quick in learning, and so constantly occupied with his studies, 
that they formed the greatest expectations of him. His 
uprightness and candour, his modesty and piety, won him 
the affection of all, and Mosellanus pointed him out as a 
model to the whole university. His name was Graspard 
Crucigei, a native of Leipsic. The new student of Wittem- 
berg was afterwards the friend of Melancthon, and Luthei’s 
assistant in the translation of the Bible. 

The Leipsic disputation bore stiU greater fruits. Here it 
was that the theologian of the Keformation received his call. 
Melancthon sat modest and silent listening to the discussion, 
in which he took very little part. Till that time literature 
had been his sole occupation. The conference gave him a 
new impulse, and launched the eloquent professor into the 
career of divinity. From that hour his extensive learning 
bowed before the Word of God. He received the evan- 
gelical truth with the simplicity of a child ; explained the 
doctrine of salvation with a grace and perspicuity that 
charmed all his hearers; and trod boldly in that path so 
new to him, for, said he, Christ will never abandon his 
followers.” f Henceforward the two friends walked together, 
contending for liberty and truth,— the one with the energy 
of St. Paul, the other with the meekness of St. John. 
Luther has admirably expressed the difference of their 
callings. I was bom ” said he, “ to contend on the field of 
battle with factions and with wicked spirits. This is why 
my works abound with war and tempests. It is my task 
to uproot the-stock and the stem, to clear away the briars 
and underwood, to fill up the pools and the marshes. I am 
the rough woodman who has to prepare the way and smooth 
the ready, But Philip advances quietly and softly; he fills 

* Et cogitabundus et ssepe in medios sodalities q^uasi peregrinanto 
ammo. Melch. Adami Vita Crucigeri* p. 193 

-t* Christus suis non deerit. Corp. Ref. i, 104. 
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and plants the ground ; sows and waters it joyfully, accord- 
ing to the gifts that God has given him with so hheral a 
hand.”* 

If Melancthon, the tranquil sower, was called to the work 
by the disputation of Leipsic, Luther, the hardy woodman, 
felt his arm strengthened by it, and his courage reinvigor- 
ated. The greatest effect of this discussion was that wrought 
in Luther himself. The scales of scholastic theology,” 
said he, “ fell then entirely from before my eyes, under the 
triumphant presidence of Doctor Eck.” The veil which the 
School and the Church had conjointly drawn before the 
sanctuary was rent for the reformer from top to bottom. 
Driven to new inquiries, he arrived at unexpected dis- 
coveries. With as much indignation as astonishment, he 
saw the evil in all its magnitude. Searching into the 
annals of the Church, he discovered that the supremacy of 
Rome had no other origin than ambition on the one hand, 
and ignorant credulity on the other. The narrow point of 
view under which he had hitherto looked upon the Church 
was succeeded by a deeper and more extended range. He 
recognised in the Christians of Greece and of the East true 
members of the Catholic Church ; and instead of a visible 
chief, seated on the banks of the Tiber, he adored, as sole 
chief of the people of God, an invisible and eternal Redeemer, 
who, accordiii^‘ to his promise, is daily in the midst of every 
nation upon earth, with all who believe in ‘His name. 
The Latin Church was no longer in Luther’s estimation 
the universal Church; he saw the narrow barriers of 
Rome -fall down, and exulted in discovering beyond them 
the glorious dominions of Christ. From that time he 
comprehended how a man might be a member of Christ’s 
Church, without belonging to the pope’s. But, above all, 
the writings of John Huss produced a deep impression upon 
him. He there found, to his great surprise, the doctrine of 
St. Paul and of St. Augustine, — ^that doctrine at which he 
himself had arrived after so many struggles. I believed 
and I taught all the doctrines of John Huss without being 
• L. 0pp. (W.) liy. 200. 
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aware of it and so did Staupitz. In short, although un- 
conscious of it, we are all Hussites. Paul and Augustine 
’were so themselves. I am confounded, and know not what 
to tliink. — Oh ! how terribly have men deserved the judg- 
ments of God, seeing that the Gospel truth, which has been 
unveiled and published this century past, has been con- 
demned, bmnt, and stifled Wo, wo to the world 1” 

Luther separated from the papacy, and then felt towards 
it a decided aversion and holy indignation ; and all the 
witnesses that m every age had risen up against Home 
came in tmns before him and testified against her, each 
reveahng some abuse oi error. “ Oh 1 what thick darkness 1” 
exclaimed he. 

He was not allowed to be silent on this sad discovery. 
The insolence of his adversaries, their pretended triumph, 
and the efibrts they made to extinguish the light, decided 
his soul. He advanced along the path in which God con- 
ducted him, without anxiety as to the goal to which it would 
lead him. Luther has pointed to this moment as that of 
his emancipation from the papal yoke. “ Learn from me,” 
said he, how difficult a thing it is to throw off errors con- 
firmed by the example of all the world, f and which, through 
long habit, have become a second nature to us. I had then 
been seven years reading and publicly explaining the Holy 
Scriptures with g*reat zeal, so that I knew them almost by 
heart.}: I had also all the first-fruits of knowledge and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ*, that is to say, I knew that 
we are justified and saved not by om: works, but by faith in 
Christ j and I even maintained openly that the pope is not 
the head of the Christian Church by Divine right. And yet 
I could not see the consequences that flowed from this*, 
namely, that the pope is necessarily and certainly of the 
devil. . For what is not of God must needs be of the deviL”§ 
Luther adds further on : “ I no longer permit myself to be 

* Jlg^^unpimdens hucusque omnia Jokannis Huss et docui et tjeum. 
L. Epp. ii. 452. - . , 

f Quam difficile sit eluctari et emergere ex erronkus^ tothffl|w&is 
exemplo finnatis . . I*. 0pp. Lat. in Prsef. ■ ' ' 

$ Per septem annos, ita ut memoriter pene omnfa teneremu Ibid. 

§ Quod enim ex Deo non eat, neeesse est ex diakolo ease. Ibid. 
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indignant against those who are still attached to the pope, 
since I, who had for so many years studied the Holy Scrip- 
tures so attentively, still clung with so much obstinacy to 
popery.’^* 

Such were the real results of the Leipsic disputation, — 
results of more importance than the disputation itself. It 
was like those first successes which discipline an army and 
excite its courage. 


CHAPTER VIL 

Eck attacks Melancthon — Melancthon’s Defence — Interpretation of 

Holy Scripture — Luther’s Firmness ^ — The Bohemian Brothers — 

Emser — Staupitz. 

Eck gave way to all the intoxication of what he wished to 
represent as a victory. He inveighed against Luther; 
heaped charge upon charge against him wrote to Frede- 
rick ; and deshed, like a skilful general, to take advantage 
of the confusion that always follows a battle, to obtain 
important concessions from that prince. While waiting for 
the measures that were to he taken against his adversary’s 
person, he called, down fire upon hjs writings, even on those 
he had not r^d. He begged the elector to summon a pro- 
vincial council : “ Let us exterminate these vermin,” said 
the coarse doctor, before they multiply beyond all hounds.” f 

It was not upon Luther alone that he vented his anger. 
His imprudence called Melancthon into the lists. The latter, 
connected by tender ties of friendship with the excellent 
(Ecolampadius, wrote him an account of the disputation, 
speaking of Dr. Eck in terms of commendation.§ Neverthe- 
less, the pride of the Chancellor of Ingolstadt was wounded. 

* Cum ego tot anuis sacra legens diligentissime^ tamen ita hscai tena- 
citer. L 0pp. Lat. in^PrsGf. 

•f Proscidit, post abitum nostrum, Martinum inhumaniasime. Me- 
lancth Corp. Bef. i. 106. 

X Ehe das Ungeziffer uberhand nehme. L. 0pp. (L.) xTii. 271. 

§ Eccius ob Tanas et iasignea ingenii dotes. L 0pp. Lat. L 337. 
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He immediately took up tlie pen against '4hat gram- 
marian of Wittemberg, wbo was not ignorant, indeed, ot 
Latin and Greek, but who had dared to publish a letter in 

which he had insulted him Dr. Eck.”* 

Melancthon replied, and this was his first theological writ- 
ing. It is characterized by all that exquisite urbanity which 
distinguished this excellent man. Laying down the funda- 
mental principles of hermeneutics, f he showed that we ought 
not to interpret Scripture by the Fathers, but the Fathers by 
Scripture. How often has not Jerome been mistaken!” 
said he *, how frequently Augustine ! how frequently Am- 
brose I how often their opinions are different ’ and how often 
they retract their errors 1 There is but one Scripture, in- 
spiied by the Holy Ghost, and pure and true in all things.J 
Luther does not follow certain ambiguous explanations 
of the ancients, say they ; and *why should he ? When he 
explains the passage of Saint Matthew : Thou art F&ter^ 
and upon this roch I will Jmild my Churchy he says the 
same thing as Origen, who alone is a host j as Augustine in 
his homily ; arid as Ambrose in his sixth book upon Saint 
Luke; I will mention io others. — What then, Will you 
the Fathers contradict one another ? — And is there any thing 
astonishing in that ? § I believe in the Fathers, because 1 
believe in Scripture. The meaning of Scripture is one and 
simple, like heavenly truth itself. It is obtained by com- 
paring scripture with scripture : it is deduced from the 
thread and connexion of the discourse. H There is a phi- 
losophy that is enjoined us as regards the Divine Scrip- 
tures ; and that is, to bring all human opinions and maxims 
to it, as to a touchstone by Which to try them,”^ 

^ Ansus est graminaticus Witteuabergensis, Grsece et Latine sane non 
mdotetns, epistolam edere. L. 0pp. Lat. i. 338. 

f The jurt of interpreting the Holy Scriptures. 

X Una est Seriptnra, coelestis epiritus, pura, et per omnia verax. 
Contra Eckinm Defensio, Corp. Kef. i. 115. ^ 

§ Quid igitur 1 Ipsi secum pugnant ! quid mimm t Ibid* " 44 . 

11 Quern colliitia Scripturis d filo ductuque orationie Hoett w^equi. 
Ibid. p. 114. 

H Ut hominum sententias, decretaque, asd' ipsas^ lapi- 

dem, exigamufl. Ibid. p. 115. ‘ 
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For a very long period such powerful truths had not been 
set forth with so much elegance. The Word of God was 
restored to its place, and the Fathers to theirs. The simple 
method by which we may ariive at the real meaning of 
Scripture was firmly laid down. The Word floated above 
aU the difficulties and all the explanations of the SchooL 
Melancthon furnished the means of replying to all those 
who, like Dr. Eck^ should perplex this subject, even to the 
most distant ages. The feeble grammarian had risen up ; 
and the broad and sturdy shoulders of the scholastic gladi- 
ator had bent under the first movement of his arm. 

The weaker Eck was, the louder he clamoured. By his 
boastings and his accusations, he hoped to secure the victory 
that he had lost in his discussions. The monks and aU the 
partisans of Borne re-echoed his clamours. From every 
part of Germany, reproaches were poured upon Luther; 
but he remained unaffected by them. The more I find my 
name covered with opprobrium, the more do I glory in it,” 
said he at the conclusion of the explanations he published on 
the Leipsic propositions. “ The truth, that is to say Christ, 
must needs increase, and I must decrease. The voice oi 
the Bride and the Bridegroom causes me a joy that far sur- 
passes the terrors inspired by their clamours. Men are not 
the authors of my sufferings, and I entertain no hatred to- 
wards them. It is Satan, the prince of wickedness, who de- 
sires to terrify me. But He who is within us is mightier 
than he that is in the world. The judgment of our con- 
temporaries is bad, that of posterity will be better.”* 

If the Leipsic disputation augmented Luther’s enemies in 
Germany, it also increased the number of his friends m 
foreign countries. “ What Huss was in Bohemia in other 
days, you now are in Saxony, dear Martin,” wrote the 
Bohemian brethren to him; “for this leasoii, pray and be 
strong in the Lord 

About this time the war broke out between Luther and 
Emser, then professor at Leipsic. The latter wrote to Dr. 
Zack, a zealous Boman-catholic of Prague, a letter in 

* Praesens male judicat setas ; judicium melius posteritatis erit. L. 
0pp. Lat. i. 310. 
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which his design appeared to he to deprive the Hussites of 
their notion that Luther belonged to their party. Luther 
could not doubt that by seeming to justify him, the learned. 
Leipsicker was endeavouring to fix upon him the suspicion 
of adhering to the Bohemian heresy, and he accordingly 
resolved to tear aside the veil under which his former host 
of Dresden desired to conceal his hostility. With this intent 
he published a letter, addressed “ To Emser the Goat” (his 
adversary’s crest was a goat), and concluded by these words, 
so clearly depicting his character : “ My maxim is, — to love 
all men, but to fear none.”* * * § 

While new friends and enemies thus sprung up around 
Luther, his old friends seemed to be deserting him, Staupitz, 
who had brought the reformer from the obscurity of his clois- 
ter at Erfurth, began to evince some coolness towards him. 
Luther had soared too high for Staupitz, who could not 
follow him. “ You abandon me,” wrote Luther to him. All 
day long I have been very sad on your account, as a weaned 
child cries after its mother.f I dreamt of you last night 
(continues the reformer): you were leaving me, while I 
groaned and shed bitter tears. But you stretched out your 
hand, bade me be cahn, and promised to return to me 
again.” 

The pacificator Miltitz was desirous of making a fresh 
attempt to calm the agitation of men’s minds. But what 
hold could he have over men still agitated by the emo- 
tions the struggle had excited? His endeavours proved 
unavailing. He was the bearer of the famous Golden Eose 
presented to the elector, but the latter did not condescend 
to receive it in person. J Frederick knew the artifices of 
Kome, and all hope of deceiving him was relinquished.§ 

* X. 0pp. Lat. i. 252. 

f Ego super te, sicut ablactatus super matre sua, tristissimus hac die 
fui. Epp, i. 342. 

i KosaJm quani vocaut aureaiu uullo honor© dignatus est ; imo pro 
ndicula habuit. L. 0pp. Lat in Praef. ' 

§ InteUeiat prmceps artes Romause cunse et eos (legates) d%u#tr^o- 
tare uovit. Ibid, , 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Epistle to the Galatians— Christ for us— Blindness of Luther’s Op- 
ponents — Earliest Ideas on the Lord’s Supper— Is the Sacrament 
without Eaith sufficient ?— Luther a Bohemian— Eck attacked — Eck 
goes to Rome. 

Luther, far from retreating, advanced daily. It was at tliis 
time that he aimed one of his most violent blows against 
error in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians."^ 
The second Commentary is undoubtedly superior to the first ; 
but in the first he expounded with great power the doctrine 
of justification by faith. Each expression of the new apostle 
was full of life, and God made use of him to inculcate a 
knowledge of Himself in the hearts of the people. Christ 
gave himself for our sins,” said Luther to his contempo- 
raries.f It was not silver or gold that He gave for us ; it 
was not a man ; it was not all the angels ; it was himself 
that He gave, out of whom there is nothing great. And He 
gave this inestimable treasure — ^for our sins. Where now are 
those who vaunt of the power of our will ? — where are all 
the lessons of moral philosophy ? — ^where are the power and 
the strength of the law? Since our sins were so great that 
nothing could take them away except a ransom so immea- 
surable, shall we still claim to obtain righteousness by the 
strength of our own will, by the power of the law, or by the 
teaching of men? What shall we do with all these artifices, 
with all these delusions ? Alas ! we shall cover our iniquities 
with a false righteousness, and we shall make hypocrites of 
ourselves, whom nothing in the world can save.” 

But while Luther was thus laying down the doctrine that 
there is no salvation for men out of Christ, he also showed 
that this salvation transforms man, and makes him abound 
in good works. “ He who has truly heard the Word of 


• September 1519, 


t L. 0pp. (L.) k, 461. 
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Christ (said the Reformer), and who keeps it, is immediately 
clothed with the spirit of charity. If you love the man 
who has made you a present of twenty florins, or done you 
any important service, or in any other manner testified his 
affection, how much more ought you to love Him who 
has given you not gold or silver, but himself, who has 
even received so many wounds for your sake, who for you 
has sweated drops of blood, and who died for you ; in a 
word, who, by paying for all your sins, has swallowed up 
death, and obtained for you in heaven a Father full of 

love I If you love Him not, you have not heard with 

your heart the things that He has done; you have not 
believed them, for faith worketh by love.” — This Epistle 
is my epistle,” said Luther, speaking of the Epistle to the 
Galatians : I am wedded to it.” 

EQs adversaries compelled him to advance more quickly 
than he would have done without them. At this period 
Eck incited the Franciscans of Juterbock to attack him 
again. Luther, in his reply,* not content with repeating 
what he had already taught, attacked errors that he had 
newly discovered. “ I should like to know,” said he, “ in 
what part of Scripture the power of canonizing the saints has 
been given to the popes ; and also what necessity, what utility 

there is in canonizing them For that matter,” added he 

sarcastically, “ let them canonize as much as they like I” f 

Luther’s new attacks remained unanswered. The blind- 
ness of his enemies was as favourable to him as his own 
courage. They passionately defended secondary matters, 
and when Luther laid his hand on the foundations of the 
Roman doctrine, they saw them shaken without uttering a 
word. They busied themselves in defending the outworks, 
while their intrepid adversary was advancing into the body 
of the place, and there boldly planting the standard of 
truth. Accordingly, they were afterwards astonished when 
they beheld the fortress they were defending undermined and 
on fire, and^ crumbling into ruins in the midst of the flames, 
while they were flattering themselves that it was impT(^- 

* Defensio contra malignum Eccii judicium. L, 0pp. Lat* L 356. 

•f* Canoniset quisque quantum volet. Ibid, 367. 
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nable, and were still braying those who led the assault. 
Thus are all great catastrophes effected. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was now hi^ginning 
to occupy Luther’s thoughts. He looked in vain for this holy 
supper in the Mass. One day, shortly after his return from 
Leipsic, he went into the pulpit. Let us listen to his 
words, for they are the first he uttered on a subject that has 
since rent the Church of the Eeformation into two parties. 
He said : “ In the holy sacrament of the altar there are 
three things we must observe : the sign, which should be 
outward, visible, and in a bodily shape; the thing signi- 
fied, which is inward, spiritual, and in the mind of man; 
and faith, which makes use of both.”* If definitions had 
been carried no farther, unity would not have been de- 
stroyed. 

Luther continued : “ It would be a good thing if the 
Church, by a general council, should order both kinds to be 
given to the believer ; not however that one kind is not suf- 
ficient, for faith alone would suffice.” This bold language 
pleased his hearers. A few of them were however alarmed 
and irritated. It is false and scandalous,” said they.f 

The preacher continued : There is no closer, deeper, or 
more indivisible union than that which takes place between 
the food and the body which the food nourishes. Christ is 
so united to us in the sacrament, that he acts as if he 
were ourselves. Our sins assail him; his righteousness 
defends us.” 

But Luther was not satisfied vdth setting forth the 
truth ; he attacked one of the most fundamental errors 
of Rome.J That Church maintains that the Sacrament 
operates of itself, independently of the disposition of the 
communicant. Nothing can be more convenient than such 
an opinion. Hence the ardour with which the sacrament 
is sought, — Whence the profits of the Romish clergy. Luther 

*L. Opp (L.)xYii 273. f Ibid. 281. 

J Si quis dixerit per ipea noTse legis sacramenta ex opere operate non 
coaferri gratianij aed solam fdeni divinse promissionia, ad gratiam 
consequendam eufficere, anatkema sit. Concil. Trident, Session 7, 
canon 8. 
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attacked this doctrine * and opposed it by the contrary doc- 
trine, -j* by yirtue of which faith and the concurrence of the 
heart are necessary. 

This energetic protest was of a nature to overthrow the 
ancient superstitions ; and yet it is most astonishing that 
no one paid any attention to it. Rome passed by that 
which should have called up a shriek of distress, and fell 
impetuously on the unimportant remark Luther had made 
at the beginning of his discourse, touching the communion 
in both kinds. This sermon having been published in 
December, a cry of heresy was raised in every quarter. 

It is nothing more nor less than the doctrine of Prague,” 
was the observation at the court of Dresden, wheie the 
sermon arrived during the festival of Christmas ; “ the 
work, besides, is in German, in order that the common 
people may understand it.”J The prince’s devotion was 
disturbed, and on the third day of the festival he wrote 
to his cousin Frederick : “ Since the publication of this 
sermon, the number of those who receive the Eucharist in 
both kinds has increased in Bohemia by six thousand. 
Your Luther, from being a professor at Wittemberg, is 
about to become bishop of Prague and arch-heretic !” — 
He was born in Bohemia I” said some, of Bohemian 
parents 5 he was brought up in Prague, and taught from 
Wickliffe’s books !” 

Luther thought it his duty to contradict these rumours 
in a writing where he seriously gives an account of his 
family. “ I was born at Eisleben,” § said he, “ and chris- 
tened in St. Peter’s Church. Dresden is the nearest place 
to Bohemia that I have ever visited.” 

Duke George’s letter did not estrange the elector 
from Luther. A few days after, this prince invited the 
doctor to a splendid banquet which he gave the Spanish 
ambassador, and there Luther valiantly contended against 
Charles’s minister.]] The elector had begged him, through 

* Known as the opus operatum* ■f' That of the opus operantfs^ 

4 : L. 0pp. (L.) xyii 281. / r 

§ Caeterum ego natus sum in Eislehen. Luth. Epp. i. 

U Cum quo hen ego et Philippus certavimus, splen4ide inyitati. Ibid. 396, 
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Ills chaplain, to defend his cause with moderation. “ Too 
much folly is displeasing to men,” replied Luther to Spala- 
tin ; “ hut too much discretion is displeasing to God. The 
Gospel cannot he defended without tumult and without 
scandal. The Word of God is a sword, — a war, — a ruin, 
—a stumhling-hlock, — a destruction, — a poison and, as 
Amos says, it meets us like a hear in the road or a lioness 
in the forest. I seek nothing, I ask nothing. There is 
One greater than I, who seeketh and asketh. If He should 
fall, I lose nothing ; if He stand, I am profited nothing.” f 

Every thing announced that Luther would need faith and 
courage now more than ever. Eck was forming plans of 
revenge. Instead of the laurels that he had reckoned on 
gaining, the Leipsic gladiator had become the laughing-stock 
of all the sensible men of his nation. Several biting satires 
were published against him. One was the Epistle of Ignor- 
ant Canons^ written by (Ecolampadius, and which cut Eck 
to the quick. Another was a Complaint against EcJc^ pro- 
bably from the pen of the excellent Pirckheimer of Nurem- 
berg, overflowing with ‘a sarcasm and dignity of which 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters can alone give us any idea. 

Luther manifested his displeasure at several of these writ- 
ings. ** It is better to attack openly,” said he, than to bite 
from behind a hedge.’^:|: 

What a disappointment for the Chancellor of Ingolstadt ! 
His fellow-countrymen abandoned him. He prepared to 
cross the Alps to seek foreign support. Wherever he 
went, he vented his threats against Luther, Melancthon, 
Carlstadt, and the elector himself. “ From his lofty lan- 
guage,” said the Wittemberg doctor, one might take him 
to be God Almighty.” § Inflamed with anger and the desire 
of revenge, Eck published, in February 1520, a work on the 
primacy of St Peter. In this treatise, which was utterly des- 
titute of all sound criticism, he maintained that this apostle 

• Verbum Dei gladius est, bellum est, ruina est, scandalum est, perditio 
est, Tenenum est. L. Epp. i. 417. 

+ Ego nihil quffiro : estt, qui quaerat, Stet ergo, siye cadat : ego 
nihil lucror, aut amitto. Ibid. 418. 

t Melior est aperta criminatio, quam iste sub sepe morsus. Ibid. 426, 

§ Deum crederes Omnipotentem loqui. Ibid. 380. 
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was the first of the popes, and had dwelt twenty-five years 
in Rome. After this he set out for Italy, to receive the 
reward of his pretended triumphs, and to forge in Rome, under 
the shadow of the papal capitol, more powerful thunderbolts 
than the frail weapons of the schoolmen that had shivered 
in his hands, 

Luther foresaw all the perils that his opponent’s journey 
might draw upon him; but he feared not. Spalatin, in 
alarm, begged him to propose peace. No,” replied Luther, 
“ so long as he continues his clamours, I cannot withdraw 
my hands from the contest. I trust everything to G-od. I 
consign my bark to the winds and to the waves. The battle 
is the Lord’s.* Why should you imagine that Christ will 
advance his cause by peace ? Did he not fight with his own 
blood, and all the martyrs after him ? ” 

Such, at the opening of the year 1520, was the position of 
the combatants. of Leipsic. The one was rousing aU the 
papacy to crush his rival : the other waited for war with the 
same calmness that men look for peace. The new year was 
destined to see the storm burst forth. 

* Cogor rem Deo oommittere, data flatibaB et fluctibiES nave. Bellulti 
Domini est. L. Epp. i. 425, 



BOOK VI. 

THE PAPAL BULL — ‘ 1520 . 

CHAPTER 1. 

Character of Maximilian — Candidates for theEmpire — Charles — Francisl. 
—Disposition of the Germans— The Crown offered to Frederick— 
Charles elected Emperor. 

A NEW actor was about to appear on the -stage. God de- 
signed to bring the Wittemberg monk face to face with the 
most powerful monarch that had appeared in Christendom 
since the days of Charlemagne. He selected a prince in the 
vigour of youth, and to whom every thing seemed to an- 
nounce a long reign — a prince whose sceptre extended over a 
considerable part of the old world, and even the new, so that 
(according to a celebrated saying) the sun never went down 
on his vast dominions •, and to him He opposed that lowly 
Reformation, begun in the secluded cell of a convent at Er- 
fiirth by the anguish and the sighs of a poor monk. The 
history of this monarch and of his reign was destined, it 
would seem, to teach the world an important lesson. It was 
to show the nothingness of all the strength of man when it 
presumes to measure itself with the weakness of God. If a 
prince, a friend to Luther, had been called to the imperial 
throne, the success of the Reformation might have been 
ascribed to his protection. If even an emperor opposed to 
the new doctrines, but yet a weak ruler, had worn the dia- 
dem, the triumph of this work might have been accounted 
for by the weakness of the monarch. But it was the haughty 
conqueror at Pavia who was destined to vail his pride before 
the power of God’s Word; and the whole world beheld 
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the man, who found it an easy task to drag Francis 1. a 
prisoner to Madrid, obliged to lower his sword before the son 
of a poor miner. 

The emperor Maximilian was dead, and the electors had met 
at Frankfort to choose a successor. This was an important 
event for all Europe under the existing circumstances. All 
Christendom was occupied with this election. Maximihan had 
not been a great prince ; but his memory was dear to the 
people. They were delighted to call to recollection his pie- 
sence of mind and his good nature. Luther used often to 
converse with his friends about him, and one day related 
the following anecdote of this monarch : 

A mendicant was once following him and begging alms, 
calling him brother ; “ for (said he) we are both descended 
from the same father, Adam. I am poor (continued he), 
but you are rich, and you ought therefore to help me.” 
The emperor turned round at these words, and said to him : 
“ There is a penny for you ; go to all your other brothers, 
and if each one gives you as much, you will be ncher than 
I am.”* 

It was not a good-natured Maximilian that was des- 
tined to wear the imperial crown. The times were chang- 
ing • men of overweening ambition were about to dispute the 
throne of the emperors of the West 5 a strong hand was to 
grasp the reins of the empire, and long and bloody wars were 
on the point of succeeding a profound peace. 

Three kings claimed the crown of the Csesars from the 
assembly at Frankfort. A youthful prince, grandson of the 
last emperor, bom in the first year of the century, and con- 
sequently nineteen years old, appeared first. His name was 
Charles, and he was bora at Ghent. His paternal grand- 
mother, Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold, had bequeathed 
to him Flanders and the rich domains of Burgundy. His 
mother, Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand of Aragon and 
Isabella of Castile, and wife of Philip the Emperor Maxi- 
milian’s son, had transmitted to him the united crowns of 
the two Spains, Naples/and Sicily, to which Christopher 
Columbus had recently added a new world. His grand- 
* L. ppp. (W.) xxh. 186S 
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father’s death now put him in possession of the hereditary- 
states of Austria. This young prince, endowed with great 
intelligence, and amiable whenever it pleased him to be so, 
joined to a taste for military exercises, in which the famous 
dukes of Burgundy had long distinguished themselves, — to 
the subtlety and penetration of the Italians, — to the re- 
spect for existing institutions which still characteiizes the 
house of Austria, and which promised a firm defender to 
the papacy, — an extensive knowledge of public affairs which 
he had acquired under the direction of Chibvres ; for, from 
the age of fifteen years, he had attended all the deliberations 
of his councils.* Qualities so various were covered and 
concealed, as it were, by his Spanish taciturnity and re- 
serve ; there was an air of melancholy in his long visage. 
“ He was pious and silent,” said Luther ; I will wager 
that he does not talk so much in a year as I do in a 
day.”f If Charles had grown up under free and Christian 
influences, he would perhaps have been one of the most 
meritorious princes recorded in history; but politics ab- 
sorbed his whole life, and blighted his naturally amiable 
character. 

The youthful Charles, not content with the sceptres he 
already grasped in his hand, aspired to the imperial dignity. 

It is a beam of sunshine that casts a splendour upon the 
house on which it falls,” said many ; but stretch forth the 
hand to seize it, and you find nothing.” Charles, on the con- 
trary, looked upon it as the summit of aU earthly grandeur, 
and a means of obtaining a magical influence over the minds 
of nations. 

Francis I., king of France, was the second candidate. 
The young paladins of the court of this chivalrous sovereign 
were ever repeating that he ought, like Charlemagne, to be 
emperor of all the West, and, reviving the exploits of the 
knights of old, attack the Crescent that threatened the empire, 
crush the infidels, and recover the Holy Sepulchre. 

^^You should convince the dukes of Austria that the 
imperial crown is not hereditary,” said the ambassadors of 
Francis to the electors. “Besides, in the present state of 

* Memoires de Du Bellay. i. 45, f L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 1874. 
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affaii’s, Germany requires, not a youth of nineteen, but a 
prince who with a tried judgment combines talents already 
proved. Francis will unite the arms of France and Lom- 
bardy vnth those of Germany to make war on the Mussul- 
mans. As sovereign of the duchy of Milan, he is already a 
member of the empire.” The French ambassadors strength- 
ened their arguments by four hundred thousand crowns 
which they expended in buying votes, and in banquets which 
the guest generally quitted in a state of inebriation. 

Lastly, Henry YIIL of England, jealous of the influence 
the choice of the electors would give Francis or Charles, 
also entered the lists ; but he soon left these two powerful 
rivals to dispute the crown between them. 

The electors were not very favourably disposed towards 
either. “ Our people,” thought they, will consider the 
King of France as a foreign master, and this master may 
wrest even from us that independence of which the great 
lords of his own kingdom have recently been deprived.” As 
for Charles, it was an old maxim with the electors never 
to select a prince who already played an important part in 
the empire. The pope participated in these fears. He 
was opposed to the King of Naples, his neighbour, and to 
the ^ng of France, whose enterprising spirit alarmed him. 

Choose rather one of yourselves,” was the advice he sent 
to the electors. The Elector of Treves proposed to nominate 
Frederick of Saxony ; and the imperial crown was laid at 
the feet of this friend to Luther. 

Such a choice would have gained th,e approbation of the 
whole of Germany. Frederick’s wisdom and love for the 
people were well known. During the revolt of Erfurth, he 
had been advised to take the city by storm. He refused, 
that he might avoid bloodshed. “ But it will not cost five 
men,” was the reply. — A single man would be too many,” 
answered the prince.* It appeared that the election of the 
protector of the Reformation would secure the triumph of 
that work. Ought not Frederick to have seen a caU firom 
God in this wish of the electors ? Who could have been 
better suited to preside over the destinies of the empire 
* L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 1858. 
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than this wise prince? Who could have been stronger 
against the Turks than a truly Christian emperor ? The refusal 
of the Elector of Saxony, so extolled by historians, may have 
been a fault on the part of this prince. Perhaps to him must 
be partly ascribed the contests that devastated Germany in 
after-days. But it is a difficult matter to decide whether 
Frederick deserves to be blamed for want of faith, or 
honoured for his humihty. He thought that the very safety 
of the empire required him to refuse the crown."^ “ We need 
an emperor more powerful than myself to preserve Germany,” 
said this modest and disinterested prince. The Turk is at 
our gates. The King of Spain, whose hereditary possessions 
of Austria border on the threatened frontier, is its natural 
defender.” 

The Eoman legate, seeing that Charles would be elected, 
declared that the pope withdrew his objections; and on 
the 28th of June the grandson of Maximilian was nomi- 
nated emperor. God,” said Frederick not long after, “ hath 
given him to us in His favour and in His anger.”f The 
Spanish envoys offered 30,000 gold florins to the Elector of 
Saxony, as a testimonial of their master’s gratitude ; but this 
prince refused them, and forbade his ministers to accept of 
any present. At the same time, he secured the liberties of 
Germany by a capitulation to which Charles’s envoys swore 
in his name. The circumstances under which the latter 
assumed the imperial crown seemed, moreover, to give a 
stronger pledge than these oaths in favour of German liberty 
and of the work of the Reformation. This youthful prince was 
jealous of the laurels that his rival Francis 1. had gathered 
at Marignan. The struggle would stiU be continued in Italy, 
and the interval thus employed would doubtless suffice for 
the Reformation to gain strength. Charles quitted Spain 
in May 1520, and was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle on the 
22d of October. 

* Is Tero heroica plane moderatione animi magniflce repudiatit. 
Pallayicmi, i. 79. f L. 0pp. CW-) xxiL 1880. 
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CHAPTEE IL 

Luther’s Letter to the Emperor— His Danger— Frederick’s Instructions 
to his envoy at Rome — Luther’s Sentiments — ^Melancthon’s Fears — 
The German Nobles favour the Reformation — Schaumburg— Sickmgen 
— TJlric of Hutten — Luther’s Confidence— Erasmus defends Luther — 
Abstemius — Hedio — Luther becomes more free— Faith the Source of 
Works — What gives Faith 1 — Luther judging his own Writings. 

Luther had foreseen that the cause of the Eeformation 
would soon he carried before the new emperor. He wrote to 
Charles, while this prince was yet at Madrid : If the cause 
that I defend/’ said he, is worthy of appearing before the 
throne of the Majesty of heaven, it ought not to he unworthy 
of engaging the attention of a prince of this world. 0 
Charles 1 first of the kings of the earth 1 I throw myself a 
suppliant at the feet of your most serene majesty. Deign 
to receive under the shadow of your wings, not* me, but the 
cause of that eternal truth, for the defence of which God has 
intrusted you with the sword.”"^ The young monarch laid 
aside this singular letter from a German monk, and made no 
reply to it. 

While Luther was vainly turning towards Madrid, the 
storm seemed to increase around him. Fanaticism was 
kindling in Germany. Hochstraten, indefatigable in his 
attejnpts at persecution, had extracted certain theses from 
Luther’s writings. At his deniand, the universities of Co- 
logne and Louvain had, condemned these works. That of 
Erfurth, still exasperated at Luther’s preference for Wit- 
temberg, was about to follow their example. But having 
been informed of it, the doctor wrote to Lange so spi- 
rited a letter, that the Erfurth divines were dismayed and 
kept silent. The condemnation pronounced at Cologne 
and Louvain sufficed, however, to inflame men’s minds. 
Nay, more : the priests of Meissen, who had espoused Emser’s 
quarrel, said publicly (Melancthon is our authority) that he 
* Causam ipsam veritatiB. L. Epp. i. 392. I5th January 15^. 
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who should kill Luther would he without sin."^ “ Now is 
the time,” said Luther, “ when men will think they do 
Christ a service by putting us to death.” These homicidal 
words were destined to produce their fruit in due season. 

One day, says a biographer, as Luther was in front of the 
Augustine cloister, a stranger, who held a pistol concealed 
under his cloak, accosted him in these words : “ Why do you 
go thus alone?” — “ I am in GoTs hands,” replied Luther, 
‘‘ He is my strength and my shield. What can man do 
unto me?”f Upon this the stranger toned pale (adds the 
historian), and fled away trembling. Serra Longa, the am- 
bassador at the Augsburg conference, wrote to the elector 
aboht this time : “ Let not Luther find an asylum in the 
states of your highness; let him be rejected of all, and stoned 
in the face of heaven ; that will be more pleasing to me than 
if I received ten thousand crowns from you.” f 

But it was particularly in the direction of Rome that the 
storm was gathering. Valentine Teutleben, a Thuringian 
nobleman, vicar to the Archbishop of Mentz, and a zealous 
partisan of the papacy, was the Elector of Saxony^s represen- 
tative at the papal court. Teutleben, ashamed of the protec- 
tion accorded by his master to an heretical monk, was im- 
patient at seeing his mission paralyzed by this imprudent 
conduct. He imagined that, by alarming the ^elector, he 
would induce him to abandon the rebellious divine. “ They 
will not listen to me here,” wrote he to his master, “ because 
of the protection you show to Luther.” But the Romans were 
deceived if they thought to frighten the prudent Frederick. 
This prince was aware that the will of God and the movements 
of nations were more irresistible than the decrees of the papal 
chancery. He ordered his envoy to intimate to the pope 
that, far from defending Luther, he had always left him to 
defend himself; besides, he had already called upon him to 
quit Saxony and the university ; that the doctor had declared 
his willingness to obey, and that he would not then be in the 

• Ut sine peooato esse eum censebant qui me interfecerit. L. Epp. i. 383. 

t Was kann mir em Mensch thun 1 Keith, L. Umstande, p. 89. 

t Tenzel, Hist. Bericht Yom Anfang uad Torbg. den Reform, Lutben, 
u. 168. 
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electoral states, if the legate himself, Charles of Miltitz, had 
not entreated the prince to keep him near at hand, for fear 
that, hy going to other countries, Luther would act with 
greater liberty than even in Saxony.* Frederick went farther 
than this: he desired to enlighten Eome. Germany,” 
continues he in his letter, “ now possesses a great number 
of learned men, well taught in every language and science ; 
the laity themselves begin to have understanding, and to 
love the Holy Scriptures ; if, therefore, the reasonable con- 
ditions of Dr. Luther are rejected, there is great cause to fear 
that peace will never be re-established. LutheFs doctrine 
has struck deep root into many hearts. If, instead of refuting 
it by the testimony of the Bible, you strive to destroy him by 
the thunderbolts of the ecclesiastical authority, great scandals 
will arise, and ruinous and tenible revolts will be excited 
The elector, having the greatest confidence in Luther, 
communicated Teutleben^s letter to him, with another that 
he had received from Cardinal Saint George. The reformer 
was agitated as he read them. He immediately perceived 
the dangers by which he was surrounded. His soul was for 
a time quite overwhelmed. But it was in such moments 
that the w^hole strength of his faith shone forth. Often 
weak, and ready to fall into dejection, he rose again, and 
appeared gi eater in the midst of the tempest. He longed to 
be delivered from such trials ; but he saw at what price peace 
was offered to him, and he indignantly rejected it. “ Hold my 
peace ! ” exclaimed he, I am disposed to do so, if they will 
peimit me ; that is, if they will make others keep silence. 
If any one desires my places, let him take them ; if any one 
desires to destroy my writings, let him burn them. I am 
ready to keep quiet, provided they do not require that the 
truth of the Gospel should be silent also.J I do not ask for 
a cardinal’s hat; I ask not for gold, or for anything that 
Eome values. There is nothing in the world they cannot 

* Da er viel freyer und sicherer Bchreiben und handela mbchte er 
woUte. L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 298. 

+ Schreckliche, graxisame, schadliche und verderbliche Eifi!pdruii^en 
erregen. Ibid. ^ 

t Semper quiescere paratus, modo yeritatem eyaSngeSiCam am jubeant 
quiescexe. L. Epp. i. 462 . 
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obtain from me, provided they will not shut up the way of 
salvation against Christians.'* Their threats do not alarm 
me, their promises cannot seduce me.” 

Animated with such sentiments, Luther soon recovered 
his militant disposition, and preferred the Christian warfare 
to the calm of solitude. One night was sufficient to bring 
back his desire of overthrowing Eome. “ I have taken my 
part,” wrote he on the morrow ; “ I despise the fury of Rome, 
and contemn her favours. No more reconciliation, no more 
communication with her for ever.-[- Let her condemn me, 
let her bum my writings ! In my turn, I will condemn and 
publicly burn the pontifical law, — that nest of every heresy. 
The moderation I have hitherto shown has been unavailing ; 
I now renounce it !” 

His friends were far from being thus tranquil. Great was 
the consternation at Wittemberg. We are in a state of 
extraordinary expectation,” said Melancthon; “ I would rather 
die than be separated from Luther.J If God does not help us, 
we shall all perish.” — Our dear Luther is still alive,” wrote 
he a month later, in his anxiety ; may it please God to 
grant him a long life 1§ for the Roman sycophants are making 
every exertion to put him to death. Let us pray that this 
sole avenger of sacred theology may long survive.” 

These prayers were heard. » The warning the elector had 
given Eome through his envoy was not without foundation. 
Luther’s words had found an echo everywhere— in cottages 
and convents, in the homes of the citizens and in the castles 
of the nobles, in the universities and in the palaces of kings. 
“ If my hfe,” he had said to Duke John of Saxony, “ has 
been instrumental to the conversion of a single man, I shall 
willingly consent to see all my books perish.” || It was not 
one man, it was a great multitude, that had found the light 
in the writings of the humble doctor. Everywhere, accord- 

* Si salutis Tiam Chnstianis permittant esse hberam, hoc unum peto 
ab lUis, ac praeterea nihil. L. Epp. i. 462. 

+ Nolo eis reconeiliari nec oommunicare in perpetuum. Ibid. 466, 
loth July 1520. 

t Emori mallem, quam ah hoc Tiro avclh. Corp. Ref. i. 160, 163. 

, ■§ Martinus noater apirat, atque utinam diu. Ibid. ISOj 208. 

11 L. 0pp. (L.) xTii. 3^2. 
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ingly, were men to Idc found ready to protect hiin. The 
sword intended to slay him was forging in the Vatican; 
hut heroes were springing up in Germany to shield him with 
their bodies. At the moment when the bishops were chafing 
with rage, when princes kept silence, when the people were 
in expectation, and when the first murmurs of the thunder 
were beginning to be heard from the Seven Hills, God aroused 
the German nobles to make a rampart for his servant. 

Sylvester of Schaumburg, one of the most powerful 
knights of Franconia, sent his son to Wittemberg at this 
time with a letter for the reformer. “ Your life is in danger,” 
wrote he, “ If the support of the electors, princes, or magis- 
trates fail you, I entreat you to beware of going to Bohemia, 
where in former times learned men have had much to under- 
go ; rather come to me. God willing, I shall soon have col- 
lected more than a hundred gentlemen, and with their help 
I shall be able to protect you from every danger.”^* 

Francis of Sickingen, the hero of his age,-}- of whose 
intrepid courage we have already been witnesses, J loved 
the reformer, because he found him worthy of being loved, 
and also because he was hated by the monks.§ My 
services, my goods, and my body, all that I possess,” wi'ote 
he to Luther, “ are at your disposal. You desire to main- 
tain the Christian truth : I am ready to aid you in 
the work.” II Harmurth of Cronberg held the same lan- 
guage. Lastly, Ulric of Hiitten, the poet and valiant knight 
of the sixteenth century, never ceased speaking in Luther’s 
favour. But what a contrast between these two men I 
Hutten wrote to the reformer : “ It is with swords and with 
bows, with javelins and bombs, that we must crush the 
fury of the devil.” Luther on receiving these letters ex- 
claimed : “ I will not have recourse to arms and bloodshed 
in defence of the Gospel. By the Word the earth has been 
subdued ; by the Word the Church has been saved; and by 

• Dena leh, and huadert voa Adel, die Ich (ob Grett will) aafbw^ea 
will, each redhch aahalten. L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 381. 

f Eqaitam Germaaiae rsuram decas (a peerles^ oraaaaeaffc ^ Ger- 
maa knighthood), says Melancthon on this occasion. Gorp. Ref. i, 

201 . t 

§ Et ob id lavisaB ilhs. Corp. Ref. i. 132. * m \ , Jl Ibid. 
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the Word also it shall be re-established.” — I do not despise 
his oifer,” said he at another time on receiving Schaumburg^s 
letter, which we have mentioned above, “ but I will rely 
upon nothing but Jesus Christ.”* It was not thus the Ro- 
man pontiffs spoke when they waded in the blood of the 
Waldenses and Albigenses. Hutten felt the difference be- 
tween his cause and Luther’s, and he accordingly wrote to 
him with noble-mindedness : “ As for me, I am busied with 
the affairs of men ] but you soar far higher, and are occupied 
solely with those of God.”-}- He then set out to win, if pos- 
sible, Charles and Ferdinand to the side of truth.f 

Luther at this time met with a still more illustrious protector, 
Erasmus, whom the Romanists so often quote against the 
Reformation, raised his voice and undertook the reformer’s 
defence, after his own fashion, however, that is to say, with- 
out any show of defending him. On the 1st of November 
1519, this patriarch of learning wrote to Albert, elector of 
Ment 2 : and primate of aU Germany, a letter in which, after 
describing in vivid colours the corruption of the Church, he 
says : This is what stirred up Luther, and made him oppose 
the intolerable imprudence of certain doctors. For what 
other motive can we ascribe to a man who seeks not honours 
and who cares not for money ?§ Luther has dared doubt 
the virtue of indulgences ; but others before him had most 
unblushingly affirmed it. He feared not to speak, certainly 
with little moderation, against the power of the Roman 
pontiff 5 but others before him had extolled it without reserve. 
He has dared contemn the decrees of St. Thomas, but the 
Dominicans had set them almost above the Gospel. He has 
dared give utterance to his scruples about confession, but the 
monks continually made use of this ordinance as a net in 
which to catch and enslave the consciences of men. Pious 
souls were grieved at hearing that in the universities there 

* Nolo nisi Christo protectore mti. L. Epp. i. 148. 

•h Mea humana sunt : tu perfectior, jam totus ex divinis pendes. L. 
0pp. Lat. u. 175. 

$ Viam facturus libertati icod. Bavar* veritati), per maximos prin- 
oipes. Corp. Kef. i. 201. 

§ Q,uid enim aliud suspicer de eo q^ui nee honores ambit, neo pecuniam 
cupit 1 Eraam. 0pp. iii, 315. 
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was little mention of the evangelical doctrine ; that in the 
assemblies of Christians very little was heard of Christ 
that nothing was there talked of, except the power of the 
pontiff, and the opinions of the Eomish doctors ; and that the 
whole sermon was a mere matter of lucre, flatteiy, ambition, 
and imposture.-J- It is to such a state of affairs that we 
should ascribe Luther’s violent language.’^ Such was Eras- 
mus’s opinion on the state of the Church and on the reformer. 
This letter, which was published by UlricHutten, then residing 
at the court of Mentz, made a profound impression* 

At the same time, men more obscure than Erasmus and 
than all the knights, but who were destined to be more 
powerful auxiliaries, rallied round Luther in every direction. 
Doctor Botzhemus Abstemius, canon of Constance, wrote to 
him thus : “ Now that you have become the friend of the 
universe, or at least of the better part of the world, that is 
to say, of good and true Christians, you must also become 
mine, whether you will or notif I am so delighted with 
your writings, that nothing gives me greater pleasure than to 
be living at a time when not only profane but also sacred 
literature is resuming its pristine splendour.” § And at nearly 
the same period G-aspard Hedio, preacher at Basle, wrote to 
the reformer : “ Most dear sir, I see that your doctrine is of 
G-od, and that it cannot be destroyed ; that it becomes daily 
more efficacious ; and that every hour it is winning souls to 
Chi'ist by turning them away from sin and attracting them 
to real piety. || Do not halt therefore, 0 liberator, but exert 
all your power to restore the yoke of Christ, so light and easy 
to bear. Be yourself the general, and we will follow after 
you, like soldiers whom nothing can tear from you.”^ 

Wus at one time Luther’s enemies oppress him, at 

* Imo in sacrig concionibus minimum audin de Cknato. Erasm. 0pp. 
ni. 315. 

+ Totam orationem jam palam qusestum, adulationem, ambitionem, ao 
fucum prsB ae ferre. Ibid. 

t Postquam orbi, aut saltern potiori orbis paiti, hoc est, bonis et vere 
chriatianig amicus faotus eg,meus quoque amicus eris, veils, noli#. Botz- 
heim and his Friends, by Walchner, p. 107. 

§ Et divinaj pristinum nitorem reouperant. Ibid. 

II Lucri facit Christo, ahducit a vitiia, aa#erit verse pi#tA Happens 
Nachlese, u. 433. 

H Tu dux esto, nos indivulsi militos erimus. Ibid. 
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another his friends spring -up to defend him. My bark,” 
said he, “ floats to and fro, the sport of the winds ; hope 
and fear prevail by turns; but what matters itl”* * * § And 
yet these testimonies of sympathy were not without influ- 
ence upon his mind. The Lord reigns,” said he, “ I see 
him there, as if I could touch him.”-i- Luther felt that 
he was not alone; his words had borne fruit, and this 
thought filled him with fresh courage. The fear of com- 
promising the elector no longer checked him, when he 
found other defenders ready to brave the anger of Eome. 
He became more free, and if possible more determined. This 
is an important epoch in the development of Luther’s char- 
acter. “ Eome ought to understand,” wrote he at this 
period to the elector’s chaplain, ^^that, even should she 
succeed by her threats in expelling me from Wittemberg, 
she would only injure her cause. It is not in Bohemia, but in 
the very heart of G-ermany that those are to be found who 
are ready to defend me against the thunders of the papacy. 
If I have not done my enemies all the harm I am preparing 
for them, they must ascribe it neither to my moderation nor 
to their tyranny, but to the elector’s name and to the interests 
of the university of Wittemberg, which I feared to compro- 
mise ; now that I have such fears no longer, they will see me 
fall with fresh vigour upon Eome and upon her courtiers.” J 
And yet it was not on the great that Luther fixed his 
hopes. He had been often sohcited to dedicate a book to 
Duke John, the elector’s brother. He had not done so, “ I 
am afraid,” said he, “ that the suggestion comes from him- 
self. Holy Scripture should subserve the glory of Grod’s 
name alone.” § Luther now recovered from his fears, and 
dedicated his sermon on Good Works to Duke John. This 
is one pf the writings in which the reformer lays down wdth 
the greatest force the doctrine of justification by faith, — that 
powerful truth, whose strength he sets far above the sword 
of Hutten, the army of Sickengen, and the protection of 
dukes and electors. 

* Ita fluctuat navis Inea : nunc spes, nunc timer regnat. L. Epp. i. 443. 

t Dommus regnat, ut palpare possimua. Ibid. 451. 

t Ssevius in Romanenses grassaturus Ibid. 465. 

§ Senpturam sacram nolun alicujua nomini nisi Dei eervire. Ibid. 431. 
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“ The first, the nohlest, the sublimest of all works,” says 
he, is faith in Jesus Christ * It is firom this work that all 
other works must proceed : they are hut the vassals of faith, 
and receive their efficacy from it alone. 

“ If a man feels in his heart the assurance that what he 
has done is acceptable to God, the work is good, if it were 
merely the lifting up of a straw; but if he have not this 
assurance, his work is not good, even should he raise the 
dead. A heathen, a Jew, a Turk, a sinner, can perform all 
the other works ; but to trust firmly in God, and , to feel an 
assurance that we are accepted by hipi, is what a Christian, 
strong in grace, alone is capable of doing. 

“ A Christian who possesses faith in Gh)d does everything 
with liberty and joy ; while the man who is not at one with 
God is full of care and kept in bondage ; he asks himself 
with anguish how many works he should perform ; he runs 
to and fro ; he questions this man and that ; he nowhere 
finds peace, and does everything with sorrow and fear. 

“ Consequently, I have always extolled faith. But in the 
world it is otherwise. There, the essential thing is to have 
many works — works high and great, and of every dimension, 
without caring whether they are quickened by faith. Thus, 
men bmld their peace, not on God’s good pleasure, but on 
their own merits, that is to say, on sand. (Matthew vii. 27.} 

“ To pi each faith (it has been said) is to prevent good 
works ; but if a man should possess the strength of all men 
united, or even of all creatures, f this sole obligation of living 
in faith would be a task too great for him ever to accom- 
plish. If I say to a sick man : ^ Be well, and thou shalt 
have the use of thy hmbs,’ will any one say that I forbid 
him to use his limbs ? Must not health precede labour ? It is 
the same when we preach faith : it should go before works, 
in order that the works themselves should exist. 

“ Where then, you will say, can we find this faith, and 
how can we receive it ? This is in truth what it is most 
important to know. Faith comes solely from Jesus, who 
was promised and given freely. 

* Das erste und hochste, aUeredel3te......gute Werck ist der Glaube in 

Christum. L 0pp. (L.) xvii. 394. 

t ^61111*6111 Mensch tauseud, oder alle Menschen, oder alle Creatureu 
war^. Ibid. 398. 
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LUTHER ON HIS OWN WRITINGS, 


0 man*! figure Jesus Christ to yourself, and contemplate 
how God in him has shown thee his mercy, without any 
merit on thy part going before."^ Draw from this image of 
his grace the faith and assurance that all thy sms are 
forgiven thee. Works cannot produce it. It ’flows from 
the blood, and wounds, and death of Christ ; thence it wells 
forth into our hearts. Christ is the rock whence flow milk 
and honey.” (Deut. xxxii.) 

As we cannot notice all Luther’s writings, we have quoted 
a few short passages from this discourse on Good Works, in 
consequence of the opinion the reformer himself entertained 
of it. “ In my o^vn judgment,” said he, “ it is the best I 
ever published.” And he added immediately this deep reflec- 
tion : “ But I know that when I please myself with what I 
write, the infection of that bad leaven hinders it from pleas- 
ing others.” Melancthon, in forwarding this discourse to a 
friend, accompanied it with these words : “ There is no one 
among all the Greek and Latin writers who has come nearer 
than Luther to the spirit of St. Paul.”t 


CHAPTEK III. 

The Papacy attacked— Appeal to the Nobility— ^he three Walls — All 
Christians are Priests — The Magistrate should chastise the Clergy — 
Roman Corruptions — Ruin of Italy — Dangers of Germany — The Pope 
— The Legates — The Monks— Marriage of Priests— Cehbaoy — Fes- 
tivals— The Bohemians— Charity — The Universities — The Empire — 
The Emperor should retake Rome — Unpublished Book — Luther’s 
Moderation— Success of the Address. 


But there was another evil in the Church besides the sub- 
stitution of a system of meritorious works for the grand idea 


* Siehe, also must du Christum in dich bilden, nnd sehen wie in T llm 
Gott seme Barmherzigkeit dir furhalt und anbeut. L. 0pp. (L.) xvii, 40^f, 
+ Erit, meo judicio, omnium quae edidenm optimum : quanquam scio 
quae mihi mea placent, hoc ipso fermento infecta, non solere aliis placere. , 
L. Epp. 1. 431. 

t Q,uo ad Pauli spiritum nemo propius accessit, Corp. Ref. i. 202, 
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of grace and amnesty.* A haughty power had arisen in the 
midst of the shepherds* of Chrises flock. Luther prepared 
to attack this usurped authority. Already a vague and 
distant rumour announced the success of Dr. Eck’s intrigues 
at Eome. This rumour aroused the militant spirit of the 
reformer, who, in the midst of all his troubles, had studied 
in his i^eMrement the rise, progress, and usurpations of the 
papacy* His discoveries had filled him with surprise. He 
no longer hesitated to make them known, and to strike the 
blow which, like Moses’ rod in ancient times, was to awaken 
a people who had long slumbered in captivity. Even before 
Eome had time to publish her formidable bull, it was he 
who hurled his declaration of war against hen The 
time to be silent is past,’* exclaimed he ; “ the time to speak 
is come I At last, we must unveil the mysteries of imti- 
christ.” On the 23d of June 1520, he published his famous 
Appeal to Ms Imperial Majesty and to the Christian NoMlity 
of the German Nation^ on the Reformation of Christianity,^ 
This work was the signal of the attack that was to decide 
both the rupture and the victory. 

“ It is not through presumption,” said he at the opening of 
this address, that I, a man of the people, venture to speak 
to your lordships. The misery and oppression that at this 
hour weigh down all the states of Christendom, and par- 
ticulaily Germany, extort from me a cry of distress. I 
must call for help ; I must see if God will not give his 
Spirit to some man in our own country, and thus stretch forth 
Iiis hand to save our wretched nation. God has placed 
over us a young and generous prince,}: and has thus 
filled our hearts ■with great expectations. But on our parts 
we must do everything that lies in our power. ' 

“Eow the first requisite is, not to trust in our own 
strength, or in our lofty wisdom. If we begin a good work 
with confidence in ourselves, God overthrows and destroys 
it. Frederick L, Frederick IL, and maily other emperors 
besides, before whom the world trembled, have been trodden 

* See Vol. I. p. 33 seqq f L. 0pp. (L.) xm. 457-502. 

The emperor Charles V. — Gott hat uns ein junges edies Blut zum 
Haupt gegeben. Ibid. 457. 
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bishops, th9 priests, and all those who people fhe convents, 
form the spiritual or ecclesiastical state; and that the 
princes^ the nobility, the citizens, and peasants, form the 
secular or lay estate. This is a fine story. Let no person, 
however, be startled at it. All Christians belong to the 
spiritual state, and there is no other difference between 
them than Chat arising from the functions which they 
disch^ge. We have all one baptism, one faith ; and this 
it is which constitutes the spiritual man. The unction, the 
tonsure, ordination, consecration hy the bishop or the pope, 
may ihake a hypocrite, but never a spiritual man. We 
are all consecrated priests hy baptism, as Saint Peter says : 
Ye are priests and Icings, although it does not belong to 
aU to exercise such offices, for no one can take what is 
common to all vrithout the consent of the community. 
But if we possess not this Divine consecration, the pope’s 
anointing can never make a priest. If ten brothers, sons 
of a king, having equal claims to the inheritance, select 
one of them to administer it for them, they would all be 
kings, and yet only one of them would be the administrator 
of their common power. So it is with the Church. If a 
few pious laymen were banished to a desert place, and if, 
not having among them a priest consecrated by a bishop, 
they should agree to choose one of their own number, 
married or not, this man would be as tiuly a priest as if 
all the bishops in the world had consecrated him. Thus 
Augustine, Ambrose, and Cyprian were elected. 

“ Hence it follows that laymen and priests, princes and 
bishops, or, as they say, the clergy and laity, have nothing 
hut their functions to distinguish them. They have all 
the same estate, but have not all the same work to per- 
form. 

“ If this he true, why should not the magistrate chastise 
the clergy ? The secular power was established by God to 
punish fbe wicked and to protect the good. And it must be 
allowed to act throughout all Christendom, whomsoever ft 
may touch, he he pope, bishop, priest, monk, or nun. St; Paul 
says to all Christians : Let every one* (and conseqtie^y the 

* il«r^ ‘4'vx^i every soul. Rom. xiii. 1, 4. 
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pope also) he subject unto tie Ugler jpowers^for they oear not 
the sioord in minP 

Luther, having in like manner overthrown the two other 
walls, passes in review all the con’uptions of Rome, He sets 
forth, in an eminently popular style of eloquence, the evils 
that had been pointed out for centuries past. Never had a 
nobler protest been heard. The assembly before which Luther 
spoke was the Church ; the power whose corruptions he at- 
tacked was that papacy which for ages had oppressed all 
nations with its weight •, and the reformation he so loudly 
called for was destined to exercise its powerful influence over 
all Christendom, — ^in all the world, — so long as the human 
race shall endure. 

He begins with the pope. It is a horrible thing,” says 
he, to behold the man who styles himself Christ’s vice- 
gerent displaying a magniflcence that no emperor can equal. 
Is this being like the poor Jesus, or the humble Peter ? He 
is (say they) the lord of the world I But Christ, whose vicar 
he boasts of being, has said, My kingdom is not of this world* 
Can the dominions of a vicar extend beyond those of his 
superior ? ” 

Luther now proceeds to describe the effects of the papa? 
rule. Do you know what is the use of cardinals ? I vnR 
tell you. Italy and Germany have many convents, religious 
loundaliom, and richly endowed heneflees. How can this 
wealth be drawn to Rome ? Carchnals have been created ; 
these cloisters and prelacies have been given to them; and 

now .Italy is almost deserted, the convents are in ruins^ 

the bishoprics devoured, the cities decayed, the inhabitant? 
corrupted, religious worship is expiring, and preaching abol- 
ished ! And why is this ? Because all the wealth of the 

churches must go to Rome. The Turk himself would never 
have so mined Italy !” 

Luther next turns to his fellow-countrymen ; 

And now that they have thus sucked all the blood of 
their own nation, they come into Germany ; they begin ten-- 
derly ; hut let us he on our guard, or Germany will erelong 
he like Italy I We have already a few cardinals. Before 
the dull Germans comprehend our design (think they) they 
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will no longer have either bishopric, convent, or benefice, 
penny or fartliing left. Antichrist must possess the treasures 
of the earth. Thirty or forty cardinals will be created in one 
day. Bamberg will be given to one, the bishopric of Wurtz- 
burg to another ; rich cures will be attached to them, until 
the cities and churches are desolate. And then the pope will 
say ; I am Christ’s vicar, and the shepherd of his flocks. 
Let the Germans be submissive 1 ” 

Luther’s indignation is kindled : 

“ What ! shall we Germans endure such robbeiies and 
such extortions from the pope ? If the kingdom of Prance 
has been able to defend itself, why should we permit ourselves 
to be thus ridiculed and laughed at ? Oh I if they only de- 
spoiled us of our goods ! But they lay waste the chuicfaes, 
fleece the sheep of Christ, abohsh religious worship, and 
annihilate the Word of God.” 

Luther here exposes “ the practices of Eome ” to obtain 
the money and the revenues of Germany. Annats, pal- 
liums, commendams, administrations, reversions, incoi^ora- 
tions, reserves, &c. — ^he passes them al in review; then 
he says : Let us endeavour to check such desolation and 
wretchedness. If we desire to march against the Turks,- let 
us march against those who are the worst Turks of ah. If 
we hang thieves, and decapitate highway robbers, let us not 
permit Eomisb avarice to escape, wliich is the greatest of 
thieves and rohhers, and that too in the name of St, Peter 
and of Jesus Christ I Who can suffer this? Who can 
he silent ? AU that the pope possesses, has he not gained 
by plunder ? For he has neither bought it, nor inherited it 
from St. Peter, nor gained it by the sweat of his brow. 
Whence then has he all this?” 

Luther proposes remedies for these evils, and calls ener- 
getically upon the nobility of Germany to put an end to these 
Eomish depredations. He then comes to the reformation of 
the pope himself : “ Is it not ridiculous,” says he, “ that the 
pope pretends to he the lawful heir to the empire ? Who 
gave it him? W'as it Jesus Christ, when be said; The 
kings of the Gentiles exercise lordshif omr themj ^ it shall 
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not he so among you (Luke xxii. 25, 26.) How is it pos- 
sible to govern an empire, and at the same time preach, pray, 
study, and take care of the poor ? Jesus Christ forbade his 
ministers to carry with them either gold or two coats, be- 
cause they would be unable to discharge the duties of their 
ministry if they were not free from all other care ; and yet 
the pope would govern the empire and still remain pope.” 

Luther continues stripping the sovereign pontiff : “ Let 
the pope renounce every claim on the kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily. He has no more right to it than I have. It is 
unjustly and in opposition to all the commandments of 
Christ that he possesses Bologna, Imola, Kavenna, the 
Eomagna, the March of Ancona, &c. No man that warreth, 
says Saint Paul, entangleth himself with the affairs of this 
life. (2 Tim. ii. 4.) Yet the pope, who pretends to be the 
leader of the Church militant, entangles himself with the 
affairs of this life more than any emperor or king. We 
must relieve him from all this toil. Let the emperor put 
the bible and a prayer-book into the pope’s hands, in order 
that he may leave the cares of government to kings, and 
confine himself to preaching and praying.”f 

Luther will no more suffer the pope’s spiritual power in 
Germany than his temporal power in Italy. “ Pirst of all,” 
says he, “ we must expel from every German state those 
papal legatW, with their pretended benefits which they sell 
us at their weight in gold, and which are downright im- 
positions. They take our money, and for what ? to legalize 
their ill-gotten gains, to absolve from all oaths, to teach us 
to be wanting in fidelity, to instruct us how to sin, and to 
lead us direct to hell. Hearest thou this, 0 pope I not most 
holy, but most sinful pope I— May God from his throne in 
heaven soon hurl thee from thy throne into the bottomless 
pitl” 

, The Christian tribune piusues his course. After having 
called the pope to his bar, he summons before him all the 


Tfitts Ti oux oTlus (gfub. See Matthew xx. 26. 
+ Ihm die Biblieu uud BetbUcher dafur anzefren .. 
und bete, X. 0pp. xvu. 472. 


.und er predige 
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corruptions that form the papal train, and purposes sweep- 
ing from the floor of the Church the rubbish by which it was 
encumbered. He begins with the monks : — 

And now then I come to that sluggish tioop which 
promises much but does little. Do not be angry, my dear 
sirs, my intentions are good : what I have to say is a 
truth at once sweet and bitter ; namely, no more cloisters 
must be built for mendicant friars. We have, indeed, too 
many already, and would to God that they were aU pulled 
down. Strolling through a country like beggars never has 
done and never can do good.” 

The marriage of the clergy now has its turn, and this is 
the first time Luther speaks of it : — 

“ To what a sad state have the clergy fallen, and how 
many priests do we not find burdened with women, and 
children, and remorse, and yet no one comes to their aid ! 
It is all very well for the pope and the bishops to let 
things go on as before, and for that to continue lost which 
is lost ; but I am determined to save my conscience, and to 
open my mouth freely : after that, let the pope, the bishops, 

and any one who pleases, take offence at it! I assert, 

then, that according to the appointment of Christ and his 
apostles, each city should have a pastor or bishop, and 
that this pastor may have a wife, as Saint Paul writes to 
Timothy : A bishop must be the husband of one wife 
(1 Tim. iii, 2), and as is still practised in the Greek Church. 
But the devil has persuaded the pope, as the same apostle 
says to Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 1 to 3), to forbid the clergy to 
marry. And hence have proceeded miseries so numerous 
that we cannot mention all. What is to be done ? How 
can we save so many pastors, in whom we have no fault to 
find, except that they live with a woman, to whom they 
would with all their heart be legitimately married ? Ah 1 
let them quiet their consciences I let them take this woman 
as their lawful wife, and let them live virtuously with heS*, 
not troubling themselves whether the pope is pleased or 
not. The salvation of your soul is of greater consi^qlletice to 
you than tyrannical and arbitrary laws, that do not emanate 
from the Lord.” 
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It is in this way that the Reformation aimed at restoring 
purity of morals in the Church, The reformer continues : — 
Let all festivals be abolished, and let none but Sunday 
be observed 5 or if people desire to keep the great Christian 
festivals, let them be celebrated only in the morning, and 
let the rest of the day be like any other workmg-day. 
For as on those days men do nothing but drink, gamble, 
indulge in every sin, or remain idle, they olBfend God on the 
festivals more than at other times ” 

He* next attacks the commemorations,’^ which he styles 
mere taverns ; and after them the fasts and religious 
fraternities. — He not only desires to put an end to abuses, 
he wishes also to put away schism. It is high time,’^ 
says he, “ that we busied ourselves seriously with the cause 
of the Bohemians, — that we put a stop to envy and hatred, 
—and that we united with them ” After proposing some 
excellent means of reconciliation, he adds : “We must 
convince heretics by Scripture, as did the ancient Fathers, 
and not subdue them by fire. In this latter system, the 
executioners would be the most learned doctors in the 
world...., .Oh! would to God that on both sides we stretched 
forth our hands in brotherly humility, instead of being 
indexible in the sentiment of our strength and of our right! 
Charity is more necessary than the papacy ef Rome. I 
have now done all that is in my power. If the pope and . 
his adherents oppose this, the responsibility will fall on 
them. The pope should he ready to renounce his papacy, 
ah his possessions, and all his honours, if he could by 
that means save a single soul. But he wouM rather see all 
the world perish than bate even a hairis breadth of the 

power he has usurped If I am clear of these things.” 

Luther next proceeds to the universities and schools : — 

“ I am much afraid that the universities will prove to he 
the great gates of hell, unless they diligently labour in 
explaining the Holy Scriptures, and engraving them in 

* Yeariy festiyals m conuHenaaratioa of the dedio^ion or opMang of a 
church ; the Belgian Jcermess. 

’f^Nun liesser ehe die Welt untergehen, ehe er em Haarhreit seiner 
yermessenen Gewalt liesse abbrechen. L. 0pp. (L.) ZTii. 4831 
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the hearts of youth. I advise no one to place his child 
where the Scriptures do not reign paramount. Every hir 
stitution in whicl| men are not unceasingly occupied with 
the Word of God must become corrupt.” * Weighty words, 
upon which governments, learned men, and parents in every 
age should seriously meditate ! 

Towards the end of this appeal he returns to the empire 
and to the emperor : — 

The pope, unable to manage at his will the ancient 
masters of the Eoman empire, conceived a plan of taking 
away their title and their empire, and bestowing them on 
us Germans. Thus it happened that we became the vas- 
sals of the pope. For the pope took possession of Kome, 
and compelled the emperor by an oath never to reside 
there ; whence it is that the emperor is emperor of Rome, 
without Rome. We possess the name : the pope has the 
country and the cities. We have the title and arms of the 
empire ; the pope its treasm’es, power, privileges, and liber- 
ties. The pope eats the fruit, and we play with the husk. 
It is thus that the pride and tyranny of the Romans hare 
always abused our ^phcity^ 

But now may God, who has given us such an einphe, 
be our helper ! Let us act in conformity with our name, 
title, and arms ; let us preserve our liberty ; and let the 
Romans learn to appreciate what God has given us by theh 
hands ! They boast of having given us an empire. Well, 
then, let us take what belongs to us I Let the pope resign 
to us Rome and every portion of the empire that he still 
holds 1 Let him put an end to his taxes and extortions! 
Lest him restore our liberty, our power, our pi'operty, Ottt 
honour, our souls, and our bodies I Let the empire be ^ 
that m empire ought to be, and let the sword of princes n6 
longer be constrained to bow before the hypocritical pfeten^ 
sums pi a pope I” 

In these words there are not only energy and enthus^aai^ 
but also a lofty strain of reasoning. Did any orator ev^ isfoak 
thus to the noMli^ otf the empire, and to tl^ empilo^Min- 

* Es muss rerteheu, alles was uichf Gotks ©lin tTntorlasa 
tmbt. Ibid. 486, 
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self? Far from being sm*prised that so many German 
states separated from Rome, ought we not rather to feel 
astonished that all Germany did not march to the banks of 
the Tiber to resume that imperial power whose attributes 
the popes had so imprudently placed on the brow of its 
sovereign? 

Luther concludes this courageous appeal in these words : — 

I can very well imagine that I have pitched my song 
too high, proposed many things that will seem impossible, 
and attacked many errors rather too violently. But what 
can I do ? Let ^«he world be offended with me, rather than 

God! They can but take away my life. I have often 

proposed peace to my adversaries. But God, by their 
instrumentality, has compelled me continually to cry louder 
and louder against them. I have still another song in 
reserve against Rome. If their ears itch, I will sing it 
them, and loudly too. Dost thou clearly understand, 0 
Rome, what I mean ?” 

This is probably an allusion to a work on the papacy that 
Luther had some intention of publishing, but which was 
withheld. About this time the Rector Burkhardt wrote 
to Spengler : There is also a little treatise Be execranda 
Venere Eomanomm / but it is kept in reserve.” The 
title promised something very offensive; and we should 
rejoice that Luther had the moderation not to publish this 
writing. 

If my cause is just,” continues he, “ it will be condemned 
by all the world, and justified only by Christ in heaven. 
Let them come on, then, pope, bishops, priests, monks, and 
doctors! let them put forth all their zeal! let them give 
the rein to aH their fury! These are, in truth, the men 
vzho ought to persecute the truth, as every age has wit- 
nessed.” 

Whence did this monk acquire so clear an understanding 
of public affairs, which even the states of the empire often 
fomd so difficult to elucidate? Whence did this German 
denve the courage which made him raise his head in the 
^dst of a nation so long enslaved, and aim such violent 
blows at the papacy ? What was the mysterious power 
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that animated him ? Might we not Ibe led to say tBut h6,.B|id 
heard these words addressed by God to a man of the oId<» 
time : Behold^ I have made thy face strong against their 
faces, -ds an adamant harder than flint have I made thy 
forehead : fear them notj neither he dismayed at their 
loohs. 

This exhortation, which was addressed to the German no- 
bility, soon reached all those for whom it had been written. 
It circulated through Germany with inconceivable rapidity. 
Luther’s fiiends trembled ; Staupitz and those who desired 
to employ mild measures found the blow too severe. “ In 
our days,” replied Luther, everything that is handled gently 
falls into oblivion, and no one cares about it.”* At the same 
time he gave striking evidence of single-mindedness and hu- 
mility, He did not yet know himself. I cannot tell what 
to say of myself,” wrote he. “ Perhaps I am Philip’s (Me- 
lancthon’s) forerunner. I am preparing the way for him,, 
like Elias, in spirit and in power. It is he who will one day 
trouble Israel and the house of Ahab.”f 

But there was no need to wait for another than him who 
had already appeared. The house of Ahab was already 
shaken. The Appeal to the German Nohility was published 
on the 26th June 1520 ; in a short time four thousand copies 
Trere sold, a number unprecedented m those days. The 
astonishment was universal. This wilting produced a power- 
ful sensation among the people. The vigour, life, perspi- 
cuity, and generous boldness that breathed throughout, 
made it a truly popular work. The people felt at last that he 
who spoke to them loved them also. The confused views of 
a great number of wise men were cleared up. The Romish 
usurpations became evident to every mind. No one at Wit- 
temberg any longer doubted that the pope was Antichrist. 
Even the elector’s court, so circumspect and timid, did not 
disapprove of the reformer : it waited patiently. But the 
nobility and the people did not wait. The nation was reani^ 
mated. Luther’s voice had shaken it ; it was won #rer, 
and rallied round the standard that he had uplift^. No- 

* Q,u3e nostro ssbcuIo quiete tractantur, mox cader^e in obliTionem. 
L. Epp. i 47n t Ibid. 478. 
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tbing coidd haYe been more adyantageous to tbe reformer 
than this publication. In the palaces and castles^ in the 
homes of the citizens and the cottages of the peasants, all were 
now prepared, and defended as it were with a breastplate, 
against the sentence of condemnation that was about to fall 
upon this prophet of the people. All Germany was on fire. 
Let the bull arrive ! not by such means will the conflagra- 
tion be extinguished. 


CHAPTEB IV. 

Preparations at Romo — Motiyes for Papal Resistance — Eck at Ronje— 
The King of Cromt^-— Eck prevails — ThePope isthe World— Godbrings 
about the Separatioa— A Swiss Priest pleads for Lutber— The Roman 
Consistory— Exordium of the Bull— Luther condemned. 

Every preparation was made at Rome for condemning the 
defmder of the liberty of the Church. That Church had 
long been living in a state of haughty security. For several 
years the. monks had been accusing Leo- X„ of caring only 
for luxury^and pleasure, of occupying hmmeK solely with the 
chase, the theatre, and music * while the Church was totter- 
ing to. its fall. At length, aroused by the clamours of Dr 
Eck, who had come horn Leipsic to invoke the power of the 
Vatican, pope, cardinals, monks, and all Rome, awoke, and 
thought of saving the papacy. 

Rome indeed was compelled to have recourse to the severest 
measures. The gauntlet had been thrown down 5 the com- 
bat must be to- the death. Luther did not attack the abuses 
of the Roman pontificate, but the pontificate itself. At his com- 
mand he would have had the pope to descend humbly from his 
throne, and become a .simple pastor or bishop on the hanks of 
the Tiber* All the dignitaries of the Roman hierarchy were 

* E sopra tuitamnsico ecceHenfissimo, e quaudo el oanta* Ctm qualche 
uno, H far donar cento e piu ducati. Zorsi MS, 
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to renounce tlieif woalth and their worldly glory, aitd become 
elders and deacons of the churches of Italy. All that splen- 
dour and power, which for ages had dazzled the West, was to 
vanish and give place to the humble simplicity of the primi- 
tive Christian worship. God might have brought this about ; 
He will do so in his own time ; but it could not be expected 
from man. And even should any pope have been so disinter- 
ested or bold as to be willing to overthrow the ancient and 
costly edifice of the Eoman Church, thousands of priests and 
bishops would have stretched out their hands to prevent its fah. 
The pope had received his power on the express condition of 
maintaining what was confided to him. Rome thought her- 
self divinely appointed to the government, of the Church. 
We cannot therefore be astonished that she prepared to strike 
the most terrible blows. And yet she hesitated at first. 
Many cardinals and the pope himself were opposed to violent 
measures. The skilful Leo saw clearly that a decision, the 
execution of which depended on the very doubtful compliance 
of the civil power, might seriously compromise the authority 
of the Church. He was aware, besides, that the violent 
measures hilterto employei had only served to aggrarvate 
the mischief. Is it not possible to gain over this Saxon 
monk ? asked the- Roman politicians of one another. Will 
all the power of the Church, will all the craft of Italy fail?-^ 
They must negotiate still, 

Eck accordingly met with powerful obstacles. He ne- 
glected nothing that might prevent such impious concessions. 
In every quarter of Rome he vented his rage, and called fi>r 
revenge. The fanatical portion of the monks soon leagued 
with him. Strengthened by their alliance, he assailed the 
pope and cardinals with fresh courage. In his opinion, ev^ 
attempt at conciliation would he useless. These (said he) are 
ic0?e dreams with which you soothe yourselves at a distance 
from the danger. He knew the peril, for he had contended 
with the amiaeious monk. He saw that there shorid 
delay in cutting off this gangrened limb, fox fear the 
should infect* the whole body. The impetuous dispiiant of 
Leipsic parried objection after objection, andwiii ®&ulty 
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persuaded the pope * He desired to save Rome in spite of 
herself. He made every exertion, passing many hours together 
in deliberation in the pontiffs cabinet.^ He excited the court 
and the cloisters, the people and the Chm*ch. "Eck is 
stirring up the bottomless pit against me,” said Luther 5 
‘‘he is setting fire to the forests of Lebanon.” J 

But the victory, at the very moment Dr. Eck made most 
sure of it, appeared suddenly to escape from his hands. There 
existed even in Rome a respectable party to a certain extent 
favourable to Luther. On this point we have the testimony 
of a Roman citizen, one of whose letters, written in J anuary 
1521 , has fortunately been preserved. You should know,” 
says he, “ that in Rome there is scarcely an individual, at least 
among men of sound judgment, who is not aware that in 
many respects Luther speaks the truth.”§ These respectable 
persons resisted the demands of Dr. Eck. “We should t^ike 
more time for reflection,” said they ; “ Luther should be op- 
posed by moderation and by reason, and not by anathemas.” 
Leo X. was again staggered. But immediately all that was 
bad in Rome burst out into violent fmy.|| Eck mustered his 
recruits, and from all quarters, but especially from among the 
Dominicans, auxiliaries ralhed round him, overflowing with 
anger and apprehension lest their victim should escape. “ It 
is unbecoming the dignity of the Roman pontiff,” said they, 
“ to give a reason to every little wretch that presumes to raise 
his head ; ^ on the contrary, these obstinate people should be 
crushed by force, lest others, after them, should imitate their 
audacity. It was in this way that the punishment of John 
Huss, and of his disciple Jerome, terrified many; and if the 

* Sarpij Council of Trent. 

Stetimus nuper, papa, duo cardinales et ego per quinque horas 
in deliberatione. Eqkii Epistola (3d May), in Luth 0pp. Lat, li, 48. 

$ Impetraturus abysses abyssorum . , succensurus saltum Libani. 
L. Epp. i. 421-429. 

§ Scias, neminem lionise esse, si saltern sapiat, qui non certo certius 
sciat et cognoscat Martmum in plunmis reritatem dicere. Riederer’s 
Nacbrichten zur Kirchen Gelehrten und Bucbergeschichte, i. 179. 

II Mall vero, quia Tentatem audire coguntnr insaniunt. Ibid. 

H Non decere Rom. Pont, nnicmque Tilissimo homunculo rationem red- 
dere debere. Ibid. 
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same thing had been done to Eenchlin, Luther would never 
have dared what he has done.” 

At the same time the theologians of Cologne, Louvain, 
and other universities, and even princes of G-ermany, either 
by letter or through their envoys, daily urged the pope in 
private by the most pressing entreaties. But the most 
earnest solicitations proceeded from a banker who, by his 
wealth, possessed great influence at Eome, and who was 
familiarly styled “ the king of crowns.”* The papacy has 
always been more or less in the hands of those who have 
lent it money. This banker was Fugger, the treasurer of 
the indulgences. Inflamed with anger against Luther, and 
very uneasy about his profits and his wares, f the Augsburg 
mei chant strained every nerve to exasperate the pope: 

Employ force against Luther,” said he, “ and I will pro- 
mise you the alliance and support of several princes.” It 
would even appear that it was he who had sent Eck to 
Eome.:|: 

This gave the decisive blow. The “joking of crowns” was 
victor in the pontifical city. It was not the sword of the 
Graul, but well-stored purses that were on this occasion 
thrown into the balance. Eck prevailed at last. The poli- 
ticians were defeated by the fanatics in the papal councils. 
Leo gave way, and Luther’s condemnation was resolved 
upon. Eck breathed again. His pride was flattered by 
the thought that it was he who had decided the destruc- 
tion of liis heretical rival, and thus saved the Church. 
“ It was fortunate,” said he, “ that I came to Eome at 
this time,§ for they were but little acquainted with Luther’s 
errors. It will one day be known how much I have done in 
this cause.” 

Few were more active in supporting Doctor Eck than 
Sylvester MazSiolini de Prierio, master of the sacred palace. 

• Super omnia yero mercator ille Fuckerus, qua plurimum ob pecunias 
Romce potest, ntpote quern nummorum regem yocare aolent. 
Nachnchten, i. 179. .. 

'h De quaestu suo ac beneficiorum mercatura sollicitus. Ibid. * 

X Ejusce rei causa Eckium lUum suum Romam misit. IMd. « 

§ Bonum fuit me yenisse boc tempore Romam. Ep. * 
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He had jxtst ptiblislied a work in wkicli be laid down that 
DOt only did the infallible decision of all controverted points 
belong to the pope alone, bnt that the papal dominion was 
the fifth monarchy prophesied by Daniel, and the only true 
monarchy j that the pope was the first of all ecclesiastical 
princes, the father of all secular rulers, the chief of the woild, 
and, essentially, the world itself* In another wiiting, he 
affirmed that the pope is as much superior to the emperor, 
as gold is more precious than lead that the pope may elect 
and depose both emperors and electors, establish and annul 
po^tive rights, and: that the emperor, though backed by all 
the laws and nations of Christendom, cannot decide the least 
thing against the pope’s will Such was the yoke that issued 
from the palace of the sovereignsf pontiff;, such was the mon- 
strous fiction which, combined with the seholastic doctrines, 
pretended to extinguish the dawning truth. If this fable had 
not been unmasked as it has beerb, and even by learned men 
in the Komish communion, there would have been neither 
true religion nor true history. The papacy is not only a 
lie in the face of the Bible f it is so even in the face of the 
annals of all nations. Thus the Eeformation, by breaking 
its charm, emancipated not only the Church, but also kings 
and people. It has been saad that the Eeformation was a 
political work in this it m true ; but this is only a 
secondary sense. 

Tlum did God send forth a spirit of infatuation on the 
Ebman doctors. The sepMation between truth and error 
had now become necessary ; and error was the instrument of 
its accomplishment. If they had come to an agreement, it 
could only have been at the expense of truth j but, to take 
away the smallest part of itself, is to prepare the way for its 
complete annihikstion. It is like the insect which is said to 
die k one of its antennae be removed. Truth requires to be 
entire in all its members, in order to display that energy liy 

* Caput orbis et consequeuter orbis totus in virtute. De juridica et 
irrefragabili yentate Romanse Ecdesise. Bibk Max. xix cap iv. 

t Papa est imperatore major digmtate plus quam aurum plombo. 
De Papa et gus-potestate, p. 
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wldch it is enabled to gain wide and salutary Tictories, and 
to propagate itself tbrough future ages. To mingle a little 
error with truth is Hke throwing a grain of poison into a 
well-filled dish* this one grain is sufficient to change the 
nature of the food, and will cause death, slowly perhaps, hut 
surely. Those who defend Christ’s doctrine against the at- 
tacks of its adyersaries, as jealously keep watch upon its 
remotest outworks as upon the body of the place ; for no 
sooner has the enemy gained a footing in the least of these 
positions, than his victory is not far distant. The Homan 
pontiff resolved, at the period we have now reached, to rend 
the Church, and the fragment tl^iat remains in his grasp, 
however splendid it may be, ineffectually conceals under its 
gorgeous ornaments the deleterious principle by which it is 
attacked. Wherever the Word of God is, there is life. Luther, 
however great his courage, would probably have kept silence, 
if Home had been silent herself, and had affected to make a 
few apparent concessions.. But God had not abandoned the 
Heformation to the weak heart of man. Luther was in the 
hands of One more far-sighted than himself. Divine Provi- 
dence made use of the pope te break every link between the 
past and the future, and to launch the reformer into a new 
path, unknown and nndistinguishable to his eyes, the ap- 
proaches of which he never could have found unaided. The 
pontifical bull was the letter of divorcement that Home ‘gave 
to the pure Church of Jesus Christ in the person of him who 
was then its humble but faithful representative 5 and the 
Church accepted it, from that hour to depend solely on her 
Head who is in heaven. 

While, at Home, Luther’s condemnation was urged for- 
ward with so much violence that an humble priest, living in 
one of the simple towns of Helvetia, and who had never 
held any communication with the reformer, was deeply 
affected at the thought of the blow impending over him; 
aned, while ihc' Mends of the Wittemberg doctor trembledand 
remained silent, thfe chM of the Swiss mmmtsmB raoived 
to employ every means in Ms power to arrest the Ikimfeble 
bulk His naiae was Ukich Zwiugje., WiEfiani dfe Faucons, 
secretary to the nope’s legate in SwtoerksBjii auA whn, in 
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the legate’s ahsencey was intrusted with the affairs of Rome, 
was his friend. So long as I live,” had said the nuncio 
ad interim to him a few days before, “ you may count on my 
doing all that can be expected firom a true ffiend.” The Helve- 
tian priest, trusting to this assurance, went to the nuncio’s 
office (such at least is the conclusion we draw from one 
of his letters). He had no fear on his own part of the 
dangers to which the evangelical faith exposed him; he 
knew that a disciple of Christ should always be ready to lay 
down his hfe. “ All that I ask of Christ for myself,” said 
he to a fi’iend to whose bosom he confided his anxiety about 
Luther, “ is, that I may endure with the heart of a man the 
evils that await me. I am a vessel of clay in His hands ; 
let Him dash me in pieces or strengthen me, as seemeth good 
to Him.” But the Swiss evangelist feared for the Chiis- 
tian Church, if so formidable a blow should strike the 
reformer. He endeavoured to persuade the representative of 
Rome to enlighten the pope, and to employ all the means in 
his power to prevent Luther’s excommunication.f The 
dignity of the holy see itself is interested in this,” said 
Zwingle, for if matters should come to such a point, Ger- 
many, overflowing with enthusiasm for the Gospel and for 
the doctor who preaches it, will despise the pope and his 
anathemas.’’^ This intervention proved of no effect : it would 
appear also that even at the time it was made, the blow had 
been already stanick. Such was the first occasion in which the 
paths of the Saxon doctor and of the Swiss priest met. We 
shall again find the latter in the course of this history, and 
see him growing up and increasing to a lofty stature in the 
Church of the Lord. 

Luther’s condemnation being once resolved upon, new dif- 
ficulties were raised in the consistory. The theologians were 
of opinion that the fulmination should be issued immediately; 

* Hoc unum Chi-istum obtcstans, ut masculo omnia pectore ferre donet, 
et me figulinum suum rumpat aut firmet, nt illi placitum sit, Zwinghi 
Epistolae, ciirantibus Schulero et Schultliessio, p. 144 . 

+ Ut pontificem admoneat, ne excommnnicationem ferat. Ibid. 

X Nam SI feratur, augnror Germanos cum eicommumcatione ponti- 
ficem quoque contempturos. Ibid. 
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the lawyers, on the contrary, that it should he preceded by a 
summons. “ Was not Adam first summoned?” said they 
to their theological colleagues ; “ so too was Cain : Where 
is thy brother Abel, demanded the Almighty.” To these 
singular arguments drawn from the Holy Scriptures the 
canonists added motives derived from the natural law: 

The evidence of a crime,” said they, caimot deprive a 
criminal of his right of defence.”* It is pleasing to find 
these principles of justice in a Koman assembly. But these 
scruples were not to the taste of the divines in the as- 
sembly, who, instigated by passion, thought only of going 
immediately to work. One man in particular then came for- 
ward whose opinions must of necessity have had great in- 
fluence ; this was De Vio, cardinal Cajetan, still labouring 
under extreme vexation at his defeat in Augsburg, and the 
little honour or profit he had derived from his German mis- 
sion. De Via, who had returned to Eome in iU health, was 
carried to the assembly on his couch. He would not miss 
this paltry triumph, which afforded him some little consola- 
tion. Although defeated at Augsburg, he desired to take 
part at Kome in condemning this indomitable monk, before 
whom he had witnessed the failure of all his learning, skill, 
and authority. Luther was not there to reply: De Vio 
thought himself invincible. “ I have seen enough to know,” 
said he, “ that if the Germans are not kept under by fire 
and sword, they will entirely throw off the yoke of the Ro- 
man Church.”-f Such a declaration from Cajetan could not 
fail to have great weight. The cardinal was avenged of his 
defeat and of the contempt of Germany. A final con- 
ference, which Eck attended, was held in the pope’s pre- 
sence at his villa of Malliano. On the 15th of June the 
Sacred College decided on the condemnation, and sanctioned 
the famous bull. 

“ Arise, 0 Lord!” said the Roman pontiff, speaking jtt 

* Sarpi, Council of Trent, i. 12. * 

t Compertum igitur Be habere dicebat nisi igne et glaidib Cfenani 
compescerentur, omnino jugum Komanse Ecclesiae excnsanWJ Wderer’s 
Nachrichten, i, 179. ; ^ ‘ 
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tl[xis moment as God’s ami 

Churcbj ^ arisen jiidge tliy oansey ^nd -to 
prolbriuia wHch madmen continually -jj^^ ^ tlieel Arise, 

0 Peter; remember thy Holy Roman Cbineb mother ol ah 
chinches, and queen of the faith 1 A.rise 0 Paul, for hehold 
a new Porphyry attache thy doctriuea and the holy popes, o™ 
predecessors. Lastly, arise, ye assemRi- saints, the holy 

Church of God, and intercede with tb^ Almishty'-”* 

The pope then proceeds to quote from P-u*®''’® 

forty-one pemieions, scandalous, and Poisonous 

in which the latter set forth the holy doctrines ol the Gospel. 

The following propositions are included in the list:— 

“ To deny that sin remains in the ohild after baptism, is 
to trample under foot both Saint Pa-u\ and onr Pord Jesus 
Clirist.” 

tc ^ new Kfe is tbe best and sublirrrest penance.” 

« To hum heretics is contrary to the wdi 
Ghost,” &c. &e. 

“ So soon as this bull shall be pablisTa-A » continues tbe pope, 

“ the bishops shaU make diligent ^ after the writings of 

Martin Luther that contain theso ortors hum them 
publicly and solemnly in the preseitoo of the clergy and laity- 
As for Martin himself, what have not done? Imitating 

the long-suffering of God Alffligliti-v we ate still ready to 
receive him again into the bosom*. \ Chnieb, and we 
grant him sixty days in which to P^^ard ns his rccantatim 
in a paper, sealed by two prelates ; ^^36 which would be fa 

more agreeable to ns, for him to cck-j.^ to'pctne in person, : 
order that no one may enter taia axx^ aouhts of bis ohedienc 
Meanwhile, and from this -very t=»cat-oment, he must give^ 
preaching, teaching, and x^riting, commit bis 'works 

the flames. And if he doea not -tjt^ct in the space of si 
days, wo by these presents cond^-:^:^ ^oth him and bis 
herents as open and obstinate l^,e:rctics.” ' 

pronounces a number of ^xconx^c;^ 5 ^cations, maledicti 
and interdicts, against Lutlner partisans, -vrlthoi 


•L. Opp. (L.) xvis.. 


id Opp' 


. Ijat. 
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this solemn mament as Grod^s vicegerent and head of the 
Church, “ arisef judge thy cause, and call to mind the op- 
probrium which madmen continually heap on thee I Arise, 
0 Peter; remember thy Holy Eoman Church, mother of all 
churches, and queen of the faith ! Arise, 0 Paul, for behold 
a new Porphyry attacks thy doctrines and the holy popes, our 
predecessors. Lastly, arise, ye assembly of saints, the holy 
Church of G-od, and intercede with the Almighty I”* 

The pope then proceeds to quote from Luther's works 
forty-one pernicious, scandalous, and poisonous propositions, 
in which the latter set forth the holy doctrines of the Gospel. 
The following propositions are included in the list : — 

To deny that sin remains in the child after baptism, is 
to trample under foot both Saint Paul and our Lord Jesus 
Christ;* 

" A new life is the best and sublimest penance.” 

“ To bum heretics is contrary to the will of the Holy 
Ghost,” &c. 

“ So soon as this buU shaU be published,” continues the pope, 
“ the bishops shall make diligent search after the writings of 
Martin Luther that contain these errors, and bum them 
publicly and solemnly in the presence of the clergy and laity. 
As for Martin himself, what have we not done ? Imitating 
the long-suffering of God Almighty, we are still ready to 
receive him again into the bosom of the Church, and we 
grant him sixty days in which to forward us his recantation 
in a paper, sealed by two prelates ; or else, which would be far 
more agreeaMe to us, for him to come to Rome in person, in 
order that no one may entertain any doubts of his obedience. 
Meanwhile, and firom this very moment, he must give up 
I^eaching, teaching, and writing, and commit his woiks to 
the ffames. And if he does not retract in the space of sixty 
days, we by these presents condemn both him and his ad- 
herents aa open and obstinate heretics.” The pope then 
pronounces a number of excommunications, maledictions, 
and interdicts, against Luther and his partisans, with orders 


L. Opp, (L.) XYxi, 305, and 0pp. Lat. i. 32. 
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to seize their persons and send them to Kome.* We may 
easily conceive what would have become of these noble- 
minded confessors of the Gospel in the papal dungeons. 

Thus was the tempest gathering over Luther’s head. It 
might have been imagined, after the affair of Eeuchlin, that 
the court of Home would no longer make common cause with 
the Dominicans and the Inquisition. But now the latter 
had the upper hand, and the ancient alliance was solemnly 
renewed. The bull was published ; and for centuries Borne 
had not pronounced a sentence of condemnation that her 
arm had not followed up with death. This murderous mes- 
sage was about to leave the Seven Hills^ and reach the Saxon 
monk in Iris cell. The moment was aptly chosen. It might 
be supposed that the new emperor, who had so many reasons 
for courting the pope’s friendship, would be eager to deserve 
it by sacrificing to him an obscure monk. Already Leo X., 
the cardinals, nay all Rome, exulted in their victory, and 
fancied they saw their enemy at their feet. 


CHAPTER V. 


Wittemberg— Melancthon— Hia Marriage— Cathenae— Domestic Life- 
Benevolence— Good Humour— Christ and Antiquity — Labour— Love 
of Letters— His Mother— Revolt of the Students. 


While the inhabitants of the eternal city were thus agitated, 
more tranquil scenes were passing at Wittemherg. Melanc- 
thon was there diffusing a mild hut brilliant light. From 
fifteen hundred to two thousand auditors, collecting from 
Germany^ England, the Low Countries, France, Italy, Hun- 
gary, and Greece, were often assembled around Mm. He 
was twenty-four years of age, and had not entered the Eccle- 
siastical state. There were none in Wittemherg" wte'were 

^ Sub prsedietis pcnniSj prsefatum Liitherum, compEcesi, adfierentes, 
receptatores ei fantatoreSj personaliler capiant ot ad, no^ir^taint. Bulla 
Looms, loc. cit. 
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not delighted to receive the visits of this young professor, at 
once so leamed%nd so amiahle. Foreign universities, Ingol- 
stadt in particular, desired to attract him within their walls. 
His Wittemherg friends were eager to retain him among 
them by the ties of marriage. Although Luther wished 
that his dear friend Philip might find a consort, he openly 
declared that he would not be his adviser in this matter. 
Others took this task upon themselves. The young doctor 
frequented, in particular, the house of the burgomaster Krapp, 
who belonged to an ancient family. Krapp had a daughter 
named Catherine, a woman of mild character and great 
sensibility. Melancthon’s friends urged him to demand her 
in marriage; but the young scholar was absorbed in his 
books, and would hear no mention of anything besides. 
His Greek authors and his Testament were his delight. 
The arguments of his friends he met with othei arguments. 
At length they extorted his consent. All the preliminary 
steps were arranged, and Catherine was given him to 
wife. He received her very coldly,* and said with a sigh : 
“ It is God’s will ! I must renounce my studies and my 
pleasures to comply with the wishes of my friends.” *{• 
He appreciated, however, Catherine’s good qualities. “ The 
young woman,” said he, ^^has just such a character and 
education as I should have asked of God: o ©eig 

Certainly she deserves a better husband.” 
Matters were settled in the month of August ; the betrothal 
took place on the 25th of September, and at the end of 
November the wedding was celebrated. Old John Luther 
with his wife and daughters visited Wittemberg on this 
occasion. § Many learned men and people of note were 
present at the nuptials. 

The young bride felt as much affection as the young 
professor gave evidence of coldness. Always anxious about 
her husband, Catherine grew alarmed at the least prospect 
of any danger that threatened her dear partner. Whenever 

Uxor enim datur mihi non dico quam fngenti. Corp. Bef. i. 211. 
t Ego meis studiis, mea me yoluptate fraudo. Ibid. 265. 

+ May God, by his right hand, prosper this matter ! Ibid 212. 

§ Parentes mei cum sororibus nuptias honorarunt Philippi. L. Epp. 
i. 528. 
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Melanctlion proposed taking any step of sncli a nature as to 
compromise himself, she overwhelmed him with entreaties 
to renounce it. “ I was compelled,” wrote Melancthon 

on one such occasion, “to give way to her weakness 

such is our lot.” How many infidelities in the Church may 
have had a similar origin I Perhaps we should ascribe to 
Catherine’s influence the timidity and fears with which her 
husband has so often been reproached. Catherine was an 
affectionate mother as well as loving wife. She was liberal 
in her alms to the poor. “ 0 God I do not abandon me in 
my old age, when my hair begins to turn gray!” such was 
the daily prayer of this pious and timid woman. Melanc- 
thon was soon conquered by his wife’s affection. When 
he had once tasted the joys of domestic life^ he felt all their 
sweetness: he was formed for such pleasures. Nowhere 
did he feel himself happier than writh Catherine and his 
children. A French traveller one day finding “ the master 
of Germany” rocking his child’s cradle with one hand, and 
holding a book in the other, started back witli surprise. But 
Melancthon, without being disconcerted, explained to him 
with so much warmth the value of children in the eyes of 
God, that the stranger quitted the house wiser (to use his 
own words) than he had entered it. 

Melancthon’s marriage gave a domestic circle to the 
Reformation. There was from this time one house in 
Wittemberg always open to those who were inspired by 
the new life. The concourse of strangers was immense."^ 
They came to Melancthon on a thousand different matters ; 
and the established regulations of his household enjoined him 
to refuse nothing to any one.-f* The young professor was ex- 
tremely disinterested whenever good was to be done. When 
all his money was spent, he would secretly carry his plate 
to some merchant, caring little about depriving himself of 
it, since it gave him wherewithal to comfort the distressed. 
“ Accordingly it would have been impossible for him M 
provide for the wants of himself and family,” say#^ his 

* Videres in sedibus illis perpetuo aocedentes et introemffet el dis- 
codenteg atque exeuntes aliquoa. Camerar. Vita Melanctk p. 40, 

+ Ea domiM disciplina erat, ut nihil onifuam n^retfe. Ibid. 
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friend Camerari’aSj if a Divine and secret blessing had 
not from time to time furnished him the means.” His 
good nature was extreme. He possessed several ancient 
gold and silver medals, remarkable for their inscriptions and 
figures. He showed them one day to a stranger who 
called upon him. Take any one you like,” said Melanc- 
thon. — I should like them all,” replied the stranger. I 
confess (says Philip) that this unreasonable request dis- 
pleased me a little at first; I nevertheless gave them to 
him.^ 

There was in Melancthon’s writings a perfume of anti- 
quity, which did not however prevent the sweet savour 
of Christ from exhaling from every part, while it com- 
municated to them an inexpressible charm. There is not 
one of his ^letters addressed to his friends in which we 
are not reminded in the most natural manner of the wisdom 
of Homer, Plato, Cica^o, and Pliny, Christ ever remaining 
his Master and his God. Spalatin had asked him the 
meaning of this expression of Jesus Christ, Without me ye 
can do nothing (John xv. 5). Melancthon referred him to 
Luther. “ Cur agam gesium, s]gectante Eoscio ? to use 
Cicero’s words, ”f said he. He then continues : “ This 
passage signifies that we must be absorbed in Christ, 
so that we ourselves no longer act, but Christ lives in 
us. As the Divine nature was incorporated with the human 
in the person of Christ, so man must be incorporated with 
Jesus Christ by faith.” 

The illustrious scholar generally retired to rest shortly 
after supper. At two or three o’clock in the morning he 
was again at his studies. | It was during these early hours 
that his best works were written. His manuscripts usually 
lay on the table exposed to the view of every visiter, so 
that he was robbed of several. When he had invited any 
of his friends to his house, he used to beg one of them to 
read before sitting down to table some small composition 

* Sed dediase nihilominns illos. Camerar. Vita Melancth. p. 43. 

t How can I declaim in the presence of Roscius ? Corn. Ref, Epp. 
13th April, 1520. 

J SuTgebat mox ant non longo interyallo post ipediain noctem. Ca- 
merar. p. 56. 
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in prose or verse. He always took some young men with 
him during his journeys. He conversed with them in a 
manner at once amusing and instructive. If the conversa- 
tion languished, each of them had to recite in turn passages 
extracted from the ancient poets. He made frequent use 
of irony, tempering it, however, with great mildness. He 
scratches and kites,” said he of himself, and yet he does no 
harm.” 

Learning was his passion. The great ohjeet of his life 
was to diffuse literature and knowledge. Let us not for- 
get that in his estimation the Holy Scriptures ranked far 
above the writings of pagan authors. “ I apply myself solely 
to one thing,” said he, “ the defence of letters. By our 
example we must excite youth to the admiration of learning, 
and induce them to love it for its own sake, and not for the 
advantage that may be derived from it. The destruction of 
learning brings with it the ruin of everything that is good; 
religion, morals, Divine and human things.* The better a 
man is, the greater his ardour in the preservation of learn- 
ing ; for he know^ that of all plagues, ignorance is the most 
pernicious.” 

Some time after his marriage, Melancthon, in company 
with Camerarius and other friends, made a journey to Bretten 
in the Palatinate, to visit his beloved mother. As soon as 
he caught sight of liis birthplace, he got off his horse, fell on 
his knees, and returned thanks to God for having permitted 
him to see it once more. Margaret almost fainted with joy 
as she embraced her son. She wished him to stay at 
Bretten, and begged him earnestly to adhere to the faith of 
his fathers. Melancthon excused himself in this respect, 
but with great delicacy, lest he should wound his mother’s 
feelings. He had much difficulty in leaving her again ; and 
whei^Yer a traveller brought him news from his natal city, 
he was as delighted as if he had again returned (to use 
his own wogis) to the joys of his childhood. Such was ihe 
private life of one of the greatest instruments of the religious 
Kevolution of the sixteenth century. 

* Keligionem, mares, Ltunana diTmaque omnia labefaiM literamm 
inecitia. Corp. Ref. i, 207. 22d Jufy 1520. 
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A disturbance, however, occurred to trouble these domestic 
scenes and the studious activity of Wittemberg. jThe students 
came to blows with the citizens. The rector displayed great 
weakness. We may imagine whatwas Melancthon^s sorrow 
at beholding the excesses conunittedby these disciples of learn- 
ing. Luther was •indignant : he was far from desiring to 
gain popularity by an unbecoming conciliation. The oppro- 
brium these disorders reflected on the university pierced 
him to the heart.* He went into the pulpit, and preached 
forcibly against these seditions, calling upon both parties to 
submit to the magistrates.-}- His sermon occasioned great irri- 
tation ; “ Satan,” said he in one of his letters, being unable 
to attack us from without, desires to injure us from within. I 
am not afraid of him ; but I fear lest Grod’s anger should light 
upon us, because we have not becomingly received His Word. 
These last three years I have been thrice exposed to great 
danger ; At Augsburg in 1518, at Leipzic in 1519, and now 
in 1520 at Wittemberg. It is neither by wisdom nor by arms 
that the renovation of the Church wiU be accomplished, but 
by humble prayers, by a faith fuU of courage, that puts 
Christ on our side.J My dear friend, unite thy prayers with 
mine, for fear the wicked spirit should make use of this 
small spark to kindle a great conflagration ” 


CHAPTER YI. 

The Gospel in Italy— Sermon on the Mass— Babylonish Captivity of the 
Church— Baptism— Abolition of other Vows — Progress of Reform. 

But more terrible combats than these awaited Luther. 
Rome was brandishing the sword with which she was about 
to strike the Gospel. The rumour of the condemnation that 

* Urit me ista confusio academisa nostrae. L Epp. i. 467. 
i* Commendans potestatem magiatratnnm. Ibid. 

't Nec pmdentia nec axmis, sed hnmili oratione et forti fide, 

quibus obtineamus Christum pro nobis, Ibid. 469. 
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was destined to fall npbn him, far from dispiriting the re- 
former, augmented his courage. He manifested no anxiet/ 
to parry the Hows of this haughty power. It is by inflict- 
ing more terrible blows himself that he will neutralize those 
of his adversaries, 'Wlnie the transalpine assemblies are 
thundering out anathemas against him, he will bear the 
sword of the Word into the midst of the Italian people. 
Letters from Yenice spoke of the favour with which Luther’s 
sentiments were received there. He burnt with desire to 
send the Gospel across the Alps, Evangelists were wanted 
to carry it thither. “ I wish,” said he, “ that we had living 
books, that is, preachers,* and that we could multiply and 
protect them everywhere, in order that they might convey 
to the people a knowledge of holy things. The prince could 
not undertake a more glorious task. If the people of Italy 
should receive the truth, our cause would then be impreg- 
nable.” It does not appear that Luther’s project was real- 
ized. In later years, it is true, evangelical men, even Calvin 
himself, sojourned for a short period in Italy ; but for the pre- 
sent Luther’s designs were not carried out. He had addressed 
one of the mighty jirinces of the world : if he had appealed to 
men of humble rank, but full of zeal for the kingdom of 
God, the result might have been different. At that peiiod, 
the idea generally prevailed, that everything should be done 
by governments, and the association of simple individuals, — 
that power which is now effecting such great things in Chris- 
tendom, — ^was almost unknown. 

If Luther did not succeed in his projects for propagating 
the truth in distant countries, he was only the more zealous 
in announcing it himself. It was at this time that he 
preached his sermon on the Mass at Wittemberg.f In this 
discourse he inveighs against .the numerous sects of the 
Romish Church, and reproaches it, with reason, for its want 
of unity. “ The multiphcity of spiritual laws,” says he, 

has filled the world with sects and divisions. Priests, 
monks, and laymen have come to hate each other more than 

* Si TiYos libroSj hoc est concionatores possemus multiplioare. L. Epp. i. 
491. 

t L. 0pp. (L ) xvii. 490. 

VOL. ir. F 
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the Christians hate the Turks. What do I say ? Priests 
against priests, and monks against monks, are deadly enemies. 
Each one is attached to his own sect, and despises all others. 
The unity and charity of Christ are at an end.’^ — He next 
attacks the doctrine that the mass is a sacrifice, and has some 
virtue in itself. What is most precious in every sacrament, 
and consequently in the eucharist,” says he, is the promises 
and the Word of God. Without faith in this Word and these 
promises, the sacrament is dead ; it is a body without a soul, 
a vessel without wine, a purse without money, a type with- 
out fulfilment, a letter without spirit, a casket without 
jewels, a scabbard without a sword.” 

Luther’s voice was not, however, confined to Wittemberg, 
and if he did not find missionaries to bear his instructions to 
distant lands, Godhad providedamissionary of anew kind. The 
printing-press was the successor of the E vangelists. This was 
the breaching-battery employed against the Eoman fortress. 
Luther had prepared a mine the explosion of which shook 
the edifice of Kome to its lowest foundations. This was the 
publication of his famous book on the BalylonisJi Gaptimty 
of the Church, which appeared on the 6th of October 1520.* 
Never did man, in so critical a position, display greater 
courage. 

In this work he first sets forth with l^ughty irony all 
the advantages for which he m indebted to his enemies : — 
Whether I will it or not,” said he, “ I become wiser every 
day, urged on as I am by so many illustrious masters. Two 
years ago, I attacked indulgences, but with so much indeci- 
sion and fear, that I am now ashamed of it. There is no 
cause for astonishment in this, for I was alone when I 
set this stone rolling.” He thanks Prierio, Eck, Emser, 
and his other adversaries : “ I denied,” continued he, “ that 
the papacy was of Divine origin, but I granted that it was 
of human right. Now, after reading all the subtleties on 
which these gentry have set up their idol, I know that the 
papacy is none other than the kingdom of Babylon, and 
the violence of Nimrod the mighty hunter. I therefore 


L, 0pp. Lat. u. 63 ; and Leips, xvii 511, 
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beseech all my friends and all the booksellers to bum 
the books that I have wiitten on this subject, and to sub- 
stitute this one proposition in their place: The 
is a general chase led hy the Roman hishopj to catch and de^ 
stroy soulsT^ 

Luther next proceeds to attack the prevailing errors on the 
sacraments, monastic vows, &c. He reduces the seven sacra- 
ments of the Church to three ; namely, Baptism, Penance, 
and the Lord’s Supper. After explaining the true nature 
of this Supper, he passes on to baptism ; and it is here 
in particular that he lays down the excellence of faith, 
and vigorously attacks Rome. God,” says he, has 
preserved this sacrament alone free from human tradi- 
tions. God has said: He that helieveth and is laptued^ 
shall he saved. This promise of God should be preferred 
before all the glory of works, all vows, all satisfactions, 
ah indulgences, and all inventions of man. Now, upon 
this promise, if we receive it with faith, depends our whole 
salvation. If we believe, our hearts are strengthened by 
the Divine promise; and though the believer should be 
forsaken of all, this promise in which he believes will 
never forsake him. With it, he will resist the adversary 
who lies in wait for his soul, and be prepared to meet 
remorseless death, and stand before the judgment seat 
of God. It wiU be his consolation in all his trials to 
say: God’s promises never deceive; of their truth I re- 
ceived a pledge at my baptism ; if God is for me, who shall 
be against me? Oh, how rich is the Christian that has 
been baptized ! Nothing can destroy him except he refuse to 
believe. 

“ Perhaps to what I have said on the necessity of faith, 
they wiU object to me the baptism of little children. But 
as the Word of God is mighty to change even the heart of 
a wicked man, who is however neither less deaf nor 
ignorant than a little child ; in like manner also the prayers 
of the Church, to which all things are possible, change the 

• Papatus est robusta venatio Romani epigeopi. L. 0pp. Lat. IL 
64, 
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little childj by the faith that it pleases God to place in his 
heart, and thus purifies and renews it.”* * * § 

After having thus explained the doctrine of baptism, 
Luther wields it as a weapon of offence against the papacy. 
In fact, if the Christian finds all his salvation in the renewal 
of his baptism by faith, what need has he of the Eomish 
ordinances ? 

“ For this reason, I declare,” says Luthei, “ that neither 
the pope, nor the bishop, nor any man whatsoever, has 
authority to impose the least thing on a Christian, unless it 
be with his own consent. All that is done without it 
is an act of tyranny.-}- We are free as regaids all men. 
The vow that we made at our baptism is sufficient of itself, 
and is more than we can ever fulfil.J All other vows 
may therefore be abolished. Let every man who enters 
the priesthood or any rehgious order clearly understand, 
that the works of a monk or of a priest differ in no 
respect before God from those of a peasant who tills 
his fields, or of a woman who manages her house. § God 
estimates all things by the standard of faith. And it 
often happens that the simple labour of a serving man 
or maiden is more acceptable to God than the fasts and 

works of a monk, because the latter are void of faith 

Christians are God's ti*ue people, led captive to Babylon, 
where everything has been taken from them which baptism 
hath given.” 

Such were the weapons by which that religious revolu- 
tion whose history we are retracing was effected. First, 

* Sicut enim Verbum Dei potens- est dum sonat, etiam impii coi* 
ammutare, quod non minus est surdum et incapax quam uUus parvulus ; 
ita per oxationem Ecclesi® offerentis et credentis, parvulus, fide infusa, 
mutatur, mundatur et renoYatui;^ L, 0pp. Lat. ii 77 

f Dico itaque, neque papa, neque episcopus, neque uUus hommura 
babet Jus unius syllabae constituendae super Chnstianum honinem, nisi 
id fiat ejusdem consensu ; quidquid aliter fit, tyrannico spiritu fit. 
Ibid. 

4: Generali edicto toUere vota abunde enim vovunus m baptismo, et 
plus quam possimus implere Ibid- 78. 

§ Opera quantum libet sacra et ardua religiosorum et sacerdotum, 
in oculis Dei prorsus nibil distare ab operibus rustici in agro laborantis, 
aut muhens in domo sua curantis. Ibid. 
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the necessity of faith was re-established, and then the 
reformers employed it as a weapon to dash to atoms every 
superstition. It is with this power of God, which removes 
mountains, that they attacked so many errors. These words 
of Luther, and many others like them, circulating thiough 
cities, convents, and rural districts, were the leaven that 
leavened the 'whole mass. 

Luther terminates this famous writing on the Captivity of 
Babylon with these words : — 

‘‘ I hear that new papal excommunications are about to 
be fabricated against me. If it be true, this present book 
must be considered as part of my future recantation. The 
remainder will soon follow, to prove my obedience, and the 
complete work will form, with Christ’s aid, such a whole as 
Eome has never heard or seen the like.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tresh Negotiations — The AugnBtines at Eisleben — Miltitz — Deputa- 
tion to Luther — Miltitz and the Elector — Conference at Lichtemherg 
— Luther’s Letter to the Pope— Book presented to the Pope — Union 
of Christ with the Believer— Liberty and Bondage. 


After such a publication, all hope of reconciliation between 
Luther and the pope must of necessity have vanished. The 
incompatibility of the reformer’s faith with the doctrines of the 
Church must have struck the least discerning ; but precisely 
at that very time fresh negotiations had been opened. Five 
weeks before the publication of the Captivity of Babylon^ at 
the end of August 1520, the general chapter of the Augustine 
monks was held at Eisleben. The venerable Staupitz there 
resigned the gei^eral vicarship of the order, and it was con- 
ferred on Wenceslas Link, the same who had accompanied 
Luther to Augsburg.* The indefatigable Miltitz suddenly 


See Vol. I. p. 368. 
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arrived in the midst of the proceedings * He was ardently 
desirous of reconciling Luther with the pope. His vanity, 
his avarice, and above all, his jealousy and hatred, were 
deeply interested in this result. Eck and his boastings 
annoyed him ; he knew that the Ingolstadt doctor had been 
decrying him at Eome, and he would have made every 
sacrifice to baffle, by a peace that should be promptly con- 
cluded, the schemes of this importunate rival. The interests 
of religion were mere secondary matters in his eyes. One 
day, as he relates, he was dining with the Bishop of Leissen. 
The guests had already made pretty copious libations, when 
a new work of Luther’s was laid before them. It was opened 
and read ; the bishop grew angry ; the official swore ; but 
Miltitz burst into a hearty laugh.-j- He dealt with the Ee- 
formation as a man of the world ; Eck as a theologian. 

Aroused by the arrival of Dr. Eck, Miltitz addressed the 
chapter of the Augustines in a speech, delivered with a 
strong Italian accent, f thinking thus to impose on his 
simple fellow-countrymen. The whole Augustine order,” 
said he, “is compromised in this affair. Show me the 
nreans of restraining Luther.” § — “We have nothing to do 
with the doctor,” replied the fathers, “ and cannot give you 
advice.” They relied no doubt on the release from the 
obhgations to his order which Staupitz had given Luther 
at Augsburg. Miltitz persisted : “ Let a deputation from 
this venerable chapter wait upon Luther, and entreat him 
to write to the pope, assuring him that he has never plotted 
against his person. || That will be sufficient to put an end 
to the matter.” The chapter complied with the nuncio’s 
demand, and commissioned, no doubt at his own request, 
the former vicar-general and his successor (Staupitz and 
Link) to speak to Luther. This deputation immediately 
set out for Wittemberg, bearing a letter from Miltitz to 

* Nondum tot preBsus difficultatibus animum desponderat Miltitms . , 
di^us profecto non mediocri laude, Pallavicini, i. 68. 

-f- Der Biscbof entrustet, der Official gefluchet ei^aber gelaohot babe. 
Seckend. p. 266. 

t Orationem habuit Italica pronuntiatione vesiitam. L. Epp. i. 48S, 

§ Petens consilium super me compescendo. Ibid. 

11 Nibil me in personam suam fuisse molitam. Ibid. 484. 
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tte doctor, filled with expressions of the greatest respect. 
There is no time to lose,” said he ; “ the thunder-storm, 
already gathering over the reformer’s head, will soon hurst 
forth ; and then all wiU be over.” 

Neither Luther nor the deputies who shared in his senti- 
ments* expected any success from a letter to the pope. 
But that was an additional reason for not refusing to write 
one. Such a letter could only he a mere matter of form, 
which would set the justice of Luther’s cause in a still 
stronger light. This Italianized Saxon (Miltitz),” thought 
Luther, “is no doubt looking to his own private interest in 
making the request. Well, then, let it be so I I will write, 
in conformity with the truth, that I have never entertained 
any designs against the pope’s person. I must be on my 
guard against attacking the see of Home itself too violently. 
Yet I will sprinkle it with its own salt.” f 
But not long after, the doctor was informed of the arrival 
of the bull in Germany; on the 3d of October, he told 
Spalatin that he would not write to the pope, and on the 
6th of the same months he published his book on the Cajpti^ 
vity of Babylon. Miltitz was not even yet discouraged- 
The desire of humbling Eck made him believe in impossi- 
bilities. On the 2d of October, he had written to the elector 
full of hope : “ All will go on well ; but, for the love of God, 
do not delay any longer to pay me the pension that you and 
your brother have given me these several years past. I 
require money to gain new friends at Rome. Write to the 
pope, pay homage to the young cardinals, the relations of 
his holiness, in gold and silver pieces from the electoral 
mint, and add to them a few for me also, for I have been 
robbed of those that you gave me.”f 
Even after Luther had been informed of the bull, the 
intriguing Miltitz was not discouraged. He requested to 
have a conference with Luther at Lichtemberg. The 
elector ordered the latter to go there ;§ but his firiends, 
• Quibus omiubus eauaa mea non displioet. L. Epp. 1 486, 
i" Aspergetur tamen sale suo. Ibid. 

X Den Pabsts Nopoten, zwei oder drei Churfui^liehe Gold und 
Silberstucke, zu yerehren. Seekend. p. 267. 

§ Sicut princepa ordinavit. L. Epp. i. 455. t 
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and above all, the affectionate Melanctlion, opposed it.^ 
What ! ” thought they ; “ accept a conference with the 
nuncio in so distant a place, at the very moment when the 
bull is to appear which commands Luther to be seized and 
carried to Rome! Is it not clear that, as Dr. Eck is unable 
to approach the reformer on account of the open manner in 
which he has shown his hatred, the crafty chamberlain has 
taken upon himself to catch Luther in his toils ? ” 

These fears had no power to stop the Wittemberg doctor. 
The prince has commanded, and he will obey. “I am 
setting out for Lichtemberg,” he wrote to the chaplain on 
the 11th of October; “pray for me.” His friends would 
not abandon him. Towards evemng of the same day, he 
entered Lichtemberg on horseback, accompanied by thirty 
cavaliers, among whom was Melancthon. The papal nunCio 
arrived about the same time, with a train of four persons.f 
Was not this moderate escort a mere trick to inspire confi- 
dence in Luther and his friends ? 

Miltitz was very pressing in his sohcitations, assuring 
Luther that the blame would be thrown on Eck and his 
foolish vaunting, J and that all would be concluded to the 
satisfaction of both parties. “ WeU then!” replied Luther, 
“ I offer to keep silence henceforward, provided my adver- 
saries are silent likewise. For the sake of peace, I will do 
everything in my power ” § 

Miltitz was ffled with joy. He accompanied Luther as 
far as Wittemberg. The reformer and the nuncio entered 
side by side into that city which Doctor Eck was already 
approaching, presenting with a threatening hand the for- 
midable bull that was intended to crush the Reformation. 
“We shall bring this business to a happy conclusion,” 
wrote Miltitz to the elector immediately ; “ thank the pope 

* Invito praeceptore (Melcmcthon) nescio quanta metuente. L. 
Epp 1. 455. 

t Jener von mehr als dreissig, diser aber kaum mit vier Pferden 
begleitet. Seckend. p. 268. 

J Totum pondus in Eccium versurus, L. Epp i. 496, 

§ Ut nihil videar omittere quod in me ad pacem quoquo modo facere 
pcssit. Ibid. 
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for the rose, and at the same time send forty or fifty florins 
to the Cardinal Quatuor Sanctorumy^ 

Luther had now to fulfil his promise of writing to the 
pope. Before bidding Rome farewell for ever, he was de- 
sirous of proclaiming to her once more some important and 
salutary truths. Many readers, from ignorance of the senti- 
ments that animated the writer, will consider his letter as a 
caustic writing, a bitter and insolent satire. 

All the evils that afflicted Christendom^ he sincerely 
ascribed to Rome; on this ground, his language cannot 
be regarded as insolent, but as containing the most solemn 
warnings. The greater his affection for Leo, and the greater 
his love for the Church of Christ, the more he desires to 
lay bare the extent of its wound. The energy of his ex- 
pressions is a scale by which to measm'e the energy of his 
affections. The moment is come for striking a decisive 
blow. We may almost imagine we see a prophet going 
round the city for the last time, reproaching it with its 
abominations, revealing the judgments of the Almighty, and 
calling out “ Yet a few days more !” 

The following is Luther’s letter : — 

‘‘ To the most holy Father in God, Leo X , Pope at Rome, 
be all health in Christ Jesus, our Lord. Amen. 

“ From the midst of the violent battle which for three 
years I have been fighting against dissolute men, I cannot 
hinder myself from sometimes looking towards you, 0 Leo, 
most holy Father in Godl And although the madness of 
your impious flatterers has constrained me to appeal from 
your judgment to a future council, my heart has never been 
alienated from your holiness, and I have never ceased pray- 
ing constantly and with deep groaning for your prosperity 
and for that of your pontificate.-J- 

“ It is true that I have attacked certain antichristian doc- 
trines, and have inflicted a de^ wound upon my adver- 
saries, because of their impiety. I do not repent of this, 
for I have the example of Christ before me. Wliat is the^ 

* Seckend. p. 268. 

i* Ut non totis viribus, sedulis atque quantum in me fait gemebundis 
precibus apud Deum qua?sierim. L. Epp. i, 498. 

E 2 
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use of salt, if it hath lost its pungency ; or of the edge of the 
sword, if it cuts not?* Cursed be the man who does the 
Lord’s work coldly 1 Most excellent Leo, far from ever having 
entertained an evil thought in yoiur respect, I wish you the 
most precious blessings for eternity. I have done but one 
thing — ^upheld the Word of truth. I am ready to submit 
to you in every thing; but as for this Word, I will not — I 
cannot abandon it.f He who thinks differently from me, 
thinks eiToneqjisly. 

It is true that I have attacked the court of Home ; but 
neither you nor any man on earth can deny that it is more 
corrupt than Sodom and Gomorrah ; and that the impiety 
prevailing there is past all hope of cure. Yes I I have been 
filled with horror at seemg that under your name the poor 
people of Christ have been made a sport of. This I opposed, 
and I wiU oppose it again ; not that I imagine I shall be 
able, despite the opposition of flatterers, to prosper in any- 
thing connected with this Babylon, which is confusion itself; 
but I owe it to my brethren, in order that some may escape, 
if possible, from these terrible scourges. 

“ You are aware that Rome for many years past has in- 
undated the world with all that could destroy both body and 
soul. The Church of Rome, once the foremost in sanctity, 
is become the most licentious den of robbers, the most shame- 
less of all brothels, the kingdoia of sin, of death, and of hell, J 
which Antichrist himself, if he were to appear, could not in- 
crease in wickedness. All this is clearer than the sun at 
noonday. 

And yet, 0 Leo ! you sit hke a lamb in the midst of 
wolves, like Daniel in the lions’ den I What can you do alone 
against such monsters? Perhaps there are three or four 
caidinals who combine learning with virtue. But what are 
they against so great a number I You would all die of poison, 
before being able to make trial of any remedy. The fate of 

* Quid prodierit sal, si non mordeat ? Quid os gladii, si non osedat 1 
Ti, Epp. i. 499. 

■f Verbum deserere et negare nec possum, neo toIo. Ibid. 

J Facta est . spelunca latronum licentiosissima, lupanar omnium 
impudentissimum, regnum peccati, mortis, et inferni. Ibid. 500. 
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the court of Kome is decreed; God’s wrath is upon it, and 
will consume it.* It hates good advice, dreads reform, will 
not mitigate the fury of its impiety, and thus deserves that 
men should speak of this city as of its mother . We would 
lime healed Bahylon, hut she is not healed : forsaJce her,’^ 
It was for you and your cardinals to have applied the remedy ; 
but the sick man mocks the physician, and the horse will 
not obey the rem. 

Full of affection for you, most excellent Leo, I have al- 
ways regretted that you, who are worthy of better times, 
should have been raised to the pontificate in such days as 
these. Rome merits you not, nor those who resemble you ; 
she deserves to have Satan himself for her king. So true it 
IS that he reigns more than you in that Babylon. Would 
to God that, laying aside that glory which your enemies so 
loudly extol, you would exchange it for some small hvmg, or 
would support yom'self on your paternal inheritance; for 

none but Iscariots deserve such honour 0 my dear Leo, 

of what use are you in this Roman court,- except that the 
basest men employ your name and power to ruin fortunes, 
destroy souls, multiply crimes, oppress the faith, the truth, 
and the whole Church of God? 0 Leo I Leo I you are the 
most unhappy of men, and you sit on the most dangerous of 
thrones 1 I tell you the truth because I mean you well. 

“ Is it not true that under the spreading firmament of 
heaven there is nothing more corrupt or more detestable than 
the Romish court ? It infinitely exceeds the Turks in vices 
and corruption. Once it was the gate of heaven, now it is 
the mouth of hell ; a mouth which the wrath of God keeps 
open so wide,t that on witnessing the unhappy people rushing 
into it, I cannot but utter a warning cry, as in a tempest, that 
some at least may be saved from the terrible gulf. 

“ Behold, 0 Leo, my Father! why I have inveighed 
against this death-dealing see. Far from rising up against 


* Actum est de Romana curia ; perTenit in earn ira Dei usque in finem. , 
L Epp. 1, 500. 
f Jeremiah li 9. 

X Plim janua coeli, nune patens quoddam os infemi, ot tale os, quod 
urgente ira Dei, ofestrui non potest. L. Epp. i. SOI. 
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your person, I thought I was lahoming for your safety, by 
valiantly attacking that prison, or rather that hell, in which 
you are shut up. To inflict all possible mischief on the court 
of Home, is performing your duty. To cover it with shame, 
is to do Christ honour ; in a word, to a Christian is not to 
he Si Eoman. 

“ Yet finding that by succouring the see of Home I lost 
both my labour and my pains, I transmitted to it this writing 
of divorcement, and said : Farewell, Eome ! He that is un~ 
justj let him he unjust still ; a'nd he which is filthy ^ let him he 
filthy still and I devoted myself to the tranquil and solitary 
study of the Holy Scripture. Then Satan opened his eyes, 
and awoke his servant John Eck, a great adversary of Jesus 
Christ, in order to challenge me again to the lists. He was 
desirous of establishing, not the primacy of Saint Peter, but 
his own, and for that purpose to lead the conquered Luther 
in his triumphal train. His be the blame of all the disgrace 
with which the see of Eome is covered.” 

Luther relates his communications with De Vio, Miltitz, 
and Eck ; he then continues : 

Now then, I come to you, most holy Father, and, pros- 
trate at your feet, I beseech you to curb, if that be possible, 
these enemies of peace. But I cannot retract my doctrine. 
I cannot permit any rules of interpretation to be imposed on 
the Scriptures. tW Word of God, -v^hich is the fountain 
whence all true liberty flows, must not be bound.f 

“ 0 Leo 1 my Father ! listen not to those flattering sirens 
who would persuade you that you are not a mere man, but 
a demi-god, and can command and require whatever you 
please. You are the servant of servants, and the place 
where you are seated is the most dangerous and miserable of 
all, Beheve those who depreciate you, and not those who 
extol you. I am perhaps too bold m presuming to teach 
so exalted a majesty, which ought to instruct all men. 
But I see the dangers that surround you at Eome ; I see 
you driven to and fio, hke the waves of the sea m a storm. 

* Revelation xxii. 11. 

*|* Leges interpretandi verbi Dei non paiior, cum oporteat verhum Dei 
esse non alligatum, quod hbertatem docet. L. Epp. i. 504, ^ 
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Charity urges me, and it is my duty to utter a cry of warn- 
ing and of safety. 

That I may not appear empty-handed before your 
holiness, I present you a small hook which I have dedicated 
to you, and which will infoim you of the subjects on which 
I should be engaged, if your parasites permitted me. It 
is a little matter, if its size be considered ; but a great one, 
if we regard its contents ; for the sum of the Christian life 
is therein contained. I am poor, and have nothing else 
to otfei you; besides, have you need of any other than 
spiritual gifts ? I commend myself to your holiness, whom 
may the Lord Jesus preserve for ever ! Amen !” 

The little book which Luther presented to the pope was 
his discourse on Christian Liberty^ in which the reformer 
demonstrates incontrovertibly, how, without infringing the 
liberty given by faith, a Christian may submit to all external 
ordinances in a spirit of liberty and charity. Two truths 
serve as a foundation to the whole argument : “ The Chris- 
tian is free and master in all things. The Christian is in 
bondage and a servant in all and to all. He is free and a 
master by faith ; he is a servant and a slave by love.” 

He first explains the power of faith to make a Christian free: 

Faith unites the soul to Christ, as a wife to her husband,’’ 
says Luther to the pope. “ All that Christ has, becomes the 
property of the believing soul ; all that the soul has, becomes 
the pioperty of Christ. Christ possesses every blessmg and 
eternal salvation : they are henceforward the property of the 
soul. The soul possesses every vice and sm : they become 
henceforth the property of Christ. It is then the blessed 
exchange commences : Christ, who is God and man, Christ 
who has never sinned, and whose holiness is immaculate, 
Christ the Almighty and Everlasting, appropriating by his 
nuptial ring, that is, by faith, all the sins of the believer’s 
soul, these sins are swallowed up and lost in Him ; for there 
is no sin that can stand before His infinite righteousness. 
Thus, by means of faith, the soul is delivered from every 
sin, and clothed with the eternal righteousness of her 
husband, Jesus Christ, Blessed union I the rich, noble, 
and holy spouse, Jesus Christ, unites in marriage with 
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that poor, guilty, and despised wife,'^ delivers her from 
every ill, and adorns her with the most costly blessings 

Christ, a priest and king, shares this honour and glory 

with every Christian. The Christian is a king, and con- 
sequently possesses all things ; he is a priest, and conse- 
quently possesses God, And it is faith, and not works, 
that brings him to such honour. The Christian is free of 
all things, above all things, faith giving him abundantly of 
every thing.” 

In the second part of his discourse, Luther gives another 
view of the truth. “ Although the Christian is thus made 
free, he voluntarily becomes a slave, to act towards his 
brethren as God has acted towards him through Jesus 
Christ. I desire (says he) to serve freely, joyfully, and 
gratuitously, a Father who has thus lavished upon me all 
the abundance of his blessings : I wish to become all things 
for my neighbour, as Christ has become all thmgs for me.” — 
‘^From faith,” continues Luther, “ proceeds the love of God; 
from love proceeds a life full of hberty, charity, and joy. 
Oh ! how noble and elevated is the Christian life I But, alas I 
no one knows it, no one preaches it. By faith the Christian 
ascends to God; by love, he descends even to man, and 
yet he abides ever with God. This is true liberty — a liberty 
which surpasses aU others as much as the heavens are 
above the earth.” 

Such is the work with which Luther accompanied his 
letter to Leo. 


CHAPTEE VIII. 

The Bull m Germany— Eck’s Keception— The Bull at Wittemberg— 
Zwingle’s Interyention. 

■While the reformer was thus addressing the Eoman pontiff 
for the last time, the bull which anathematized him was 

^ 1st nun das nicht eine frohhche Wirthschafft, da der reiche, edle, 
fromme Brautigam Christus, das armej yerachrete, hose Huhjlein zur 
Ehe nimmt, L. 0pp. (L.) syii 385, 
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already in the hands of the chiefs of the German Church, 
and at the threshold of Luther’s dwelling-place. It would 
appear that no doubts were entertained at Eome of the 
success of the step just taken against the Eeformation. 
The pope had commissioned two high functionaries of his 
court, Caraccioli and Aleander, to hear it to the Archbishop 
of Mentz, desiring him to see it put in execution. But Eck 
himself appeared in Saxony as the herald and agent of the 
great pontifical work. 

The choice had long been doubtful. “ Eck,” wrote an in- 
habitant of Borne about this time, “ was peculiarly adapted 
for this mission by his impudence, his dissimulation, his lies, 
his flattery, and other vices, that are held in high esteem at 
Eome : but his fondness for drinking, a failing towards which 
the Italians entertain a great aversion, was rather against 
his election.”* The influence, however, of his patron Fug- 
ger, the king of crowns,” prevailed in the end. This bad 
habit was even metamorphosed into a virtue in the case of 
Dr. Eck. “ He is just the man we want,” said many of the 
Eomans ; “ for these drunken Germans, what can be better 
than a^drunken legate Their temerity can only be checked 
by an equal degree of temerity.” Further, it was whispered 
about that no man of sincerity and good sense would under- 
take such a mission ; and that even could such a man be 
found, the magnitude of the danger would soon make him 
abandon the place. The idea of nominating Aleander as 
Dr. Eck’s colleague seemed most excellent. A worthy pair 
of ambassadors,” said some ; “ both are admirably suited for 
this work, and perfectly matched in efBrontery, impudence, 
and debauchery.” J 

The doctor of Ingolstadt had felt more than any other man 
the force of Luther’s attack ; he had seen the danger, and 

* Tementate, audacia, mendaciis simulatione, adulatxone, et caeteris 
vitns curise aptis egregie pollet. Verum sola obstabat ebrietas, Italis (ut 
nosti) perquam odiosa. Biederer, Nachrichten zum kirohen-geschicb- 
ten, i. 179. 

f Nibil magis Germanos temulentos quam temulentum deeexe legatum. 
Ibid. 

J Egrogium profecto oratorum par, ©t causae perquam couveuiens, im- 
pudentiaque, temeritate, et vitae flagitus simile. Ibid. 
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stretched forth his hand to steady the tottering edifice of 
Eome. He was, in his own opinion, the Atlas destined to 
bear on his sturdy shoulders the ancient Eoman world now 
threatening to fall to ruins. Proud of the success of his 
journey to Rome, — proud of the commission he had received 
from the sovereign pontiff, — ^proud of appearing in Germany 
with the new title of protonotary and pontifical nuncio, — 
proud of the hull he held in his hands, and which contained 
the condemnation of his indomitable rival, his present mission 
was a more magnificent triumph than all the victories he 
had gained in Hungary, Bavaria, Lombardy, and Saxony, 
and from which he had previously derived so much renown. 
But this pride was soon to be brought low. The pope, by 
confiding the publication of the bull to Eck, had committed 
a fault destined to destroy its effect. So great a distinction, 
accorded to a man not filling an elevated station in the 
Church, offended all sensible men. The bishops, accustomed 
to receive the bulls direct from the Eoman pontiff, were dis- 
pleased that this should be published in their dioceses by a 
nuncio created for the occasion. The nation, that had laughed 
at the pretended conqueror at Leipsic at the moment of his 
flight to Italy, was astonished and indignant at seeing him 
recross the Alps, beaiing the insignia of a papal nuncio, and 
furnished with power to crush her chosen men. Luther 
considered this judgment brought by his implacable oppo- 
nent, as an act of personal revenge; this condemnation was 
in his idea (says Pallavicini) the treacherous dagger of a 
mortal enemy, and not the lawful axe of a Eoman lictor.* 
This paper was no longer regarded as the bull of the supreme 
pontiff, but as the bull of Doctor Eck. Thus the edge was 
blunted and weakened beforehand by the very man who 
had prepared it. 

The Chancellor of Ingolstadt had made all haste to Sax- 
ony. ’Twas there he had fought j ’twas there he wished to 
pubhsh his victory. He succeeded in posting up the bull 
at Meissen, ]\Ierseburg, and Brandenburg, towards the end 
of September. But in the first of these cities it was stuck 

* Non tanquam a gecuri legituni hctoris, sed e telo infenBissimi hostis. 
PallaYiciai, i. 74. 
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up in a place where no one could read it, and the bishops of 
the thiee sees did not press its publication. Even his great 
protector, Duke G-eorge, forbade the council of Leipsic to 
make it generally known before receiving an order from 
the Bishop of Merseburg ; and this order did not come till 
the following year. “ These difficulties aie merely for form’s 
sake,” thought John Eck at hist; for everything in other 
lespects seemed to smile upon him. Duke George himself 
sent him a gilt cup filled with ducats. Even Miltitz, wIk) 
had hastened to Leipsic at the news of his rival’s presence, 
invited him to dinner. The two legates were boon com- 
panions, and Miltitz thought he could more effectually sound 
his rival over the bottle. ^^When he had drunk pretty 
freely, he began,” says the pope’s chamberlain, “ to boast at 
a fine rate ; he displayed his bull, and related how he in- 
tended bringing that scoundrel Martin to reason.”* But 
erelong the Ingolstadt doctor observed that the wind was 
changing. A great alteration had taken place in Leipsic 
during the past year, f On St. Michael’s day, some students 
posted up placards in ten different places, in which the new 
nuncio was sharply attacked. In alarm he fled to the 
cloister of St. Paul, in which Tetzel had already taken 
refuge, refused to see any one, and prevailed upon the 
rector to bring these youthful adversaries to account. But 
poor Eck gained little by this. The students wrote a ballad 
upon him, which they sung in the streets ; Eck heard it 
from his retreat. Upon this he lost all his courage; the 
formidable champion trembled in every limb. Each day he 
received threatening letters. One hundred and fifty students 
arrived from Wittemberg, boldly exclaiming against the 
papal envoy. The wretched apostohcal nuncio could hold 
out no longer. “ I have no wish to see him killed,” said 
Luther, “but I am desirous that his schemes should failJ’f 
Eck quitted his asylum by night, escaped secretly from 

* Nachdfem (writes Miltitz) er mm tapfer getrunken hatte, fieng er 
gleich an trefflich von semer Ordre zu prahlen, &o Seckend p. 238. 

+ Longe aliam faciem et mentem Lipsiae eum invenire opiam ^erasset. 
L. Epp. 1. 492. 

J Nollem eum oooidi, quanquam optem ejus cojisiHa imta fieri. 
Ibid, ^ 
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Leipsic, and went and hid himself at Coburg. Miltitz, who 
relates this, boasted of it more than the reformer. This 
triumph was not of long duration ; all the conciliatory plans 
of the chamberlain failed, and he came to a melancholy end. 
Miltitz, being intoxicated, fell into the Ehine at Mentz, and 
was drowned. 

Gradually, however, Eck’s courage revived. He repaired 
to Erfurth, whose theologians had given the Wittemberg 
doctor several proofs of their jealousy. He insisted that 
the bull should be published in this city ; but the students 
seized the copies, tore them in pieces, and flung the frag- 
ments into the river, saying : “ Since it is a bull (a 

bubble), let it float I”* Now,” said Luther, when he wa& 
informed of this, “ the pope’s paper is a real bull (bubble).” 

Eck did not dare to appear at Wittemberg ; he sent the 
bull to the rector, threatening to destroy the university if 
he did not conform to it. At the same time he wrote to 
Duke John, Frederick’s brother and co-regent: ^^Do not 
misconstrue my proceedings,” said he ; for I am fighting 
on behalf of the faith, which costs me much care, toil, and 
money.” f 

The Bishop of Brandenburg could not, even had he so 
wished, act in Wittemberg in his quality of ordinary; for 
the university was protected by its privileges. Luther and 
Carlstadt, both condemned by the bull^ were invited to be 
present at the deliberations that took place on its contents. 
The rector declared that as the bull was not accompanied 
by a letter from the pope, he would not publish it. The 
university already enjoyed in the surrounding countries a 
greater authority than the pontilf himself. Its declaration 
served as a model for the elector’s government. Thus 
the spirit that was in Luther triumphed over the bull of 
Eome. 

While this affair was thus violently agitating the public 
mind in Germany, a solemn voice was heard in another 

* L. Epp. i. 520. A Btudiosis discerpta et in aquam projecta, dicenti- 
bus : Bulla est, in aquam natet ! playing on the word bulla, which 
means a bubble, the seal appended to the bull, and.hence the bull itself. 

t Mit Tiel Muhe, Arbeit und Eosten. L. 0pp. (L.) xvu. 317. 
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country of Europe. One man, foieseeing the immense 
schism that the papal hull would cause in the Church, 
stood forward to utter a serious warning and to defend the 
reformer. It was the same Swiss priest whom we have 
mentioned before, Ulrich .Zwingle, who, without any re- 
lations of friendship with Luther, published a writing full of 
wisdom and dignity,— the first of his numerous works.* A 
brotherly affection seemed to attract him towards the re- 
former of Wittemberg. “ The piety of the pontiff,” said 
he, “ calls upon him to sacrifice gladly all that he holds 
dearest, for the glory of Christ his king and the public 
peace of the Church. Nothing is more injurious to his 
dignity than his defending it by bribery or by terror. Be- 
fore even Luther’s writings had been read, he was cried 
down among the people as a heretic, a schismatic, and as 
Antichrist himself. No one had given him warning, no one 
had refuted him ; he begged for a discussion, and they were 
content to condemn him. The bull that is now published 
against him displeases even those who honour the pope’s 
grandeur ; for throughout it befrays signs of the impotent 
hatred of a few monks, and not those becoming the mild- 
ness of a pontiff, the vicar of a Saviour fuE of compassion. 
AU men acknowledge that the true doctrine of the G-ospel of 
Jesus Christ has greatly degenerated, and that we need a 
striking pubEc revival of laws and morality.-i' Look to aU 
men of learning and virtue ; the greater their sinceiity, the 
stronger is their attachment to the evangelical truth, and 
the less are they scandaEzed at Luther’s writings. There is 
no one but confesses that these books have made him a 
better man,t although perhaps they may contain passages 
that he does not approve of.— Let men of pure doctrine and 
acknowledged probity be chosen ; let those princes aboye 
aU suspicion, the Emperor Charles, the King of England, 

• Consilium cujusdam ex animo oupientis esse consultum et pontifiois 
digmtati, et Omstianffl religionis tranquillitati.— Zw. 0pp. cur. Sehulero 

et Sohul^essio, lii. 1-6. . j . • 

t Multum degenerasse ab ilia sinoera Cliristi erangelica doctnna, 
adeo ut nemo non fateatur opus esse publica aliqua et insigjii legum ae 
morum instauratione. Zw. 0pp. m. 3. - j 

+ Nemo non fatetur se ex illius hbris factum esse meliorem. Ibid. 4. 
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and the King of Hungary, themselves appoint the arbitra- 
tors ; let these men read Luther’s writings, hear him per- 
sonally, and let their decision be ratified ! Ni>cr}scilco rov 
X^/(froj firathita )icx,} 

This proposition emanating from the country of the Swiss 
led to no results. The great divorce must be accomplished ; 
Christendom must be rent in twain ; and even in its wounds 
will the remedy for all its ills be found. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Luther’s Appeal to God — Hia Opinion of the Bull — A Neutral Family — 
Luther on the Bull— Against the Bull of Antichrist— The Pope forbids 
Faith— Effects of the Bull— The Burmng Pile of Louvain. 

In truth, what signified all this resistance of students, rectors, 
and priests ? If the mighty hand of Charles unites with the 
pope’s, will they not crush these scholars and grammarians ? 
Who shall withstand the power of the pontiff of Christ- 
endom, and of the Emperor of the West? The bolt is dis- 
charged ; Luther is cut; off from the Church ; the G-oSpel 
seems lost. At this solemn moment, the reformer does not 
conceal from himself the perils that surround him. He casts 
his looks to heaven. He prepares to receive, as from the 
hand of the Lord, the blow that seems destined to destroy 
him. His soul reposes at the foot of the throne of God. 

What will happen ?” said he. “ I know not, and I care 
not to know, feeling sure that He who sitteth in heaven hath 
foreseen from aU eternity the beginning, continuation, and 
end of all this affair. Wherever the blow may reach me, I fear 
not. The leaf of a tree does not fall to the ground without 
the will of our Father. How much less we ourselves...... 

It is a little matter to die for the Word, since this Worb, 


May the teaching and the truth of Christ prevail ! 
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which was made flesh for us, died itself at first. We shall 
arise with it, if we die with it, and passing where it has 
gone before, we shall arrive where it has arrived, and abide 
with it through all eternity.”* 

Sometimes, however, Luther cannot restrain the contempt 
inspired by the manoeuvres of his enemies ; we then find in 
him that mixture of sublimity and irony which characterizes 
him. “ I know nothing of Eck,” said he, “ except that he 
has arrived with a long beard, a long bull, and a long purse ; 
but I laugh at his bull.”-{- 

On the 3d of October he was informed of the papal brief. 
“ It is come at last, this Roman bull,” said he. I des- 
pise and attack it as impious, false, and in every respect 
worthy of Eck. It is Christ himself who is condemned 
therein. No reasons are given in it I am cited to Rome, 
not to be heard, but that I may eat my words. I shall treat 
it as a forgery, although I beheve it true. Oh, that Charles 
V. would act like a man ! and that for the love of Christ 
he would attack these wicked spirits If I rejoice in hav- 
ing to bear such ills for the best of causes. Already I feel 
greater liberty in my heart ; for at last I know that the 
pope is Antichrist, and that his throne is that of Satan 
himself.” 

It was not in Saxony alone that the thunders of Rome 
had caused alarm. A tranquil family of Swabia, one that 
had remained neuter, found its peace suddenly disturbed. 
Bilibald Pirckheimer of Nuremberg, one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of his day, early bereft of his beloved wife 
Crescentia, was attached by the closest ties of affection 
to his two young sisters, Charity, abbess of Saint Claire, 
and Clara, a nun in the same convent. These two pious 
young women served God in this seclusion, and divided 
their time between study, the care of the poor, and medita- 
tion on eternal life. Bilibald, a statesman, found some.re- 

* Parum est nos pro Verbo mori, cum ipsum luoarnatum pro nbbis 
mortuum sit L. Epp. i 490. 

t V enisse eum barbatum, bullatum, nummatum, Kidebp egu bpllam 
sive ampullam. Ibid 488 

^ Utinam Carolus yir esset, et pro Christo hos Satanas aggrederetur. 
Ibid. 494, * - 
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laxation from liis public cares in* the correspondence he kept 
up with them. They were learned, read Latin, and studied 
the Fathers ; but there was nothing^ they loyed so much as 
the Holy Scriptures. They had never had any other instruc- 
tor than their brother. Charity’s letters bear the impress of 
a delicate and loving mind. Full of the tenderest affection 
for Bilibald, she fearjed the least danger on his account. 
Pirckheimer, to encourage this timid creature, composed a 
dialogue between Charitas and Veritas (Charity and Truth), 
in which Veritas strives to give confidence to Charitas."^ 
Nothing could have been more touching, or better adapted 
to console a tender and anxious heart. 

What must have been Charity’s alarm when she heard it 
rumoured that Bilibald’s name was posted up under the 
pope’s bull on the gates of the cathedral beside that of Lu- 
ther I In fact, Eck, impelled by blind fury, had associated 
with Luther six of the most distinguished men in Germany, 
Carlstadt, Feldkirchen, Egranus, who cared little about it, 
Adelmann, Pirckheimer, and his friend Spengler, whom the 
public functions with which they were invested lendered 
particularly sensible to this indignity. Great was the agita- 
tion in the convent of St. Claire. How could they endure 
Bilibald’s shame? Nothing is so painful to relatives as 
trials of this nature. The danger was truly urgetxt. In vain 
did the city of Nuremberg, the Bishop of Bamberg, and even 
the Dukes of Bavaria intercede in favour of Spengler and 
Pirckheimer; these noble-minded men were compelled to 
humble themselves before Dr. Eck, who made them feel all 
the importance of a Eoman protonotary, and compelled them 
to write a letter to the pope, in which they declared that they 
did not adhere to the doctrines of Luther, except so far as 
they were conformable with the Christian faith. At the same 
time Adelmann, mth whom Eck had once disputed, as he 
rose from table, after a discussion on the great question then 
filling every mind, was forced to appear before the bishop of 
Augsburg, and clear himself upon oath from all participation 
in the Lutheran heresy. Yet vengeance and anger proved 
bad counsellors to Eck. The names of Bilibald and of his 
* Pirckheimeri 0pp. Franckfort. 
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friends brought discredit on the bull. The character of these 
eminent men, and their numerous connexions, served to in- 
crease the general irritation. 

Luther at first pretended to doubt the authenticity of the 
bull. “ I hear,” says he in the first of his writings on the 
subject, “ that Eck has brought a new bull from Rome, which 
resembles him so much that it might be called Doctor EcJc, 
— so full is it of falsehood and error. He would have 
us beheve that it is the pope’s doing, while it is only a 
forgery.” After having set forth the reasons for his doubts, 
Luther concludes by saying : I must see with my own 
eyes the lead, the seal, the strings, the clause, the signa- 
ture of the bull, in fact the whole of it, before I value all 
these clamoms even at a straw!”* 

But no one doubted, not even Luther himself, that it really 
emanated from the pope, Germany waited to see what 
the reformer would do. Would he stand firm ? All eyes 
were fixed on Wittemberg. Luther did not keep his con- 
temporaries long in suspense. He replied with a terrible 
discharge of artillery, publishing on the 4th of November IdlO 
his treatise Against the Bull of Antu^nsU 

What errors, what deceptions,” says he, have crept 
among the poor people under the mantle of the Church 
and of the pretended infallibihty of the pope I How many 
souls have thus been lost ! how much blood spilt I how many 

murders committed 1 how many kingdoms devastated ! 

I can pretty clearly distinguish,” says he ironically, a 
little further on, “ between skill and malice, and I set no 
high value on a malice so unskilfuL To burn books is so 
easy a matter that even children can do it* much more, 
then, the Holy Father and his doctors.-f- It would be well 
for them to show greater ability than that which is required 
to burn books...... Besides, let them destroy my works I I 

desire nothing better ; for all my wish has been to lead souls 
to the Bible, so that they might afterwards neglect my writ- 

• Oder meht ein Haarbreit geben. L 0pp. (L.) xyii. 323. 
f So ist Bucher verbrennen bo leicht, dass es auch Kinder kbnnen, 
schweig denn der heilige Vater Pabst. Ibid. 324. 
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ings.* Great God! if we had a knowledge of Scripture, 

what need would there he of any hooks of mine? I 

am free, hy the grace of God, and hulls neither console nor 
alarm me. My strength and my consolation are in a place 
where neither men nor devils can reach them.” 

Luther’s tenth proposition, condemned hy the pope, was 
thus drawn up : “ No man’s sins are forgiven, unless he 
believes they are forgiven when the priest absolves him.” 
By condemning this, the pope denied that faith was ne- 
cessary in the sacrament. “ They pretend,” exclaims Luther, 
“ that we must not believe our sins are forgiven when we 
receive absolution from the priest. And what then ought 

we to do ? psten, Christians, to this news from Eome. 

Condemnation is pronounced against that article of faith 
which we profess when we say : ^ I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, the forgiveness of sins.’ 
If I were certain that the pope had really issued this 
bull at Eome (and he had no doubt about it), and that 
it was not invented by Eck, that prince of liars, I should 
like to proclaim to all Christians that they ought to consider 
the pope as the real Antichrist spoken of in Scripture. And 
if he wmuld not discontinue publicly to proscribe the faith 

of the Church, then let even the temporal sword resist 

/lim, rather than the Turk! For the Turk permits us to 

believe, but the pope forbids it.” 

'WTiile Luther was speaking thus forcibly, his dangeis 
were increasing. His enemies’ plan was to expel him 
from Wittemberg. If Luther and Wittemberg can bo 
separated, Luther and Wittemberg will be ruined. One 
blow would thus free Eome both from the heretical doctor 
and the heretical university. Duke George, the Bishop 
of Merseburg, and the Leipsic theologians secretly applied 
themselves to the task.f When Luther heard of it, he 
said : I place the whole matter in God’s hands.” J These 

• In Bibhen zu fuhren, dass man derselben Verstand erlangte, und 
denn meme Buchlem yerscb'wmden liess L. Opp (L.) xvu. 324. 

t Ut Wittemberga pellerer L, Epp i 519. 

^ Id (juod m manum Dei refero. Ibid, 5*20. 
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intrigues were not entirely ineffectual : Adrian, Hebrew pro- 
fessor at Wittemberg, suddenly turned against the doctor. 
Great strength of faith was required to bear up agamst the 
blow inflicted by the court of Eome. There are some 
characters that will go along with the truth only to a certain 
point. Such was Adrian. Alarmed by this condemna- 
tion, he quitted Wittemberg, and repaired to Dr. Eck at 
Leipsic. 

The bull was beginning to be carried into execution. 
The voice of the pontiff of Christendom was not powerless. 
For ages, fire and sword had taught submission to his decrees. 
The burning piles were erected at his voice. Everything 
seemed to announce that a terrible eatastrophe^would shortly 
put an end to the daring revolt of this Augustine monk. 
In October 1520 Luthers books were taken away from 
all the booksellers’ shops in Ingolstadt and put under seal. 
The Elector-archbishop of Mentz, moderate as he was, felt 
obliged to banish Ulrich of Hiitten from his court, and to 
imprison his printer. The papal nuncios had besieged the 
youthful emperor : Charles declared that he would protect 
the old religion-,* * * § and in some of his hereditary posses- 
sions scaffolds were erected on which the writings of the 
heretic were to he reduced to ashes. Princes of the Church 
and councillors of state were present at these autos-da-fe. 

Eck behaved with insolence, in every quarter threaten- 
ing the great and the learned, and “ filling every thing with 
his smoke,” as Erasmus says.f “ The pope,” said Eck, 

who has overthrown so many counts and dukes, will 
kuQw how to bring these wretched grammarians to their 
senses. J We must tell the Emperor Charles himself : You 
are hwt a cobbler ^ § And his colleague Aleander, frowning 
like a schoolmaster who threatens his pupils with the rod,|| 
said to Erasmus : We shall know how to get at this 

* A ministris pontificiis matnr© praeoccupatus, deelaravit se yello 
Teterem fidem tntari. Pallavicmi, i. CO. 

f Omnia suis fumis complens. Hardt. Hist. Lit. Ref. i. 

J Tres pediculosos grammatistas. Ibid. 

§ Pontifex potest dieere Caesari Carolo : Tu es cerdo. Ibid. 

U Eo Tultu quo solent tetrioi literatores pueris minari virgas. Ibid. 
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Duke Frederick, and teach him reason.” Aleander was quite 
elated with his success* To hear the haughty nuncio talk, 
one would have thought that the fire which consumed 
Luther^s books at Mentz was “ the beginning of the end.” 
These flames (said they one to another at Eome) will spread 
terror far and wide. It was so with many timid and super- 
stitious minds ; but even in the hereditary states of Charles, 
the only places in which they dared carry out the bull, the 
people, and sometimes the nobles, often replied to these 
pontifical demonstrations by ridicule or by expressions of 
indignation. Luther,” said the doctors of Louvain, when 
they appeared before Margaret, governor of the Nether- 
lands, “ Luther is overturning the Christian faith.” — “ Who 
is Luther ?” asked the princess. — “ An ignorant monk.” — 

Well, then,” replied she, do you who are so wise and 
so numerous write against him. The world will rather 
beheve many wise men than an isolated and unlearned 
man.” The Louvain doctors preferred an easier method. 
They erected a vast pile at their own expense. A great 
multitude thronged the place of execution. Students and 
citizens might be seen hastily traversing the crowd, 
bearing large volumes under their arms, which they threw 
into the flames. Their zeal edified both monks and doctors ; 
but the trick was afterwards discovered — it was the Sermones 
Discipuli, Tartaretm^ and othdf scholastic and papistical 
works, they had been throwing into the fire, instead of 
Lutheris writings !* 

The Count of Nassau, viceroy of Holland, replied to the 
Dominicans who solicited permission to bum the doctor’s 
books : “ Go and preach the Gospel with as much purity 
as Luther does, and you will have to complain of nobody.” 
As the conversation turned upon the reformer at a banquet 
when the leading princes of the empire were present, the 
Lord of Eavenstein said aloud ; “ In the space of four 
centuries, a single Christian has ventured to raise his head, 
and him the pope wishes to put to death ]”f 

* Seckend. p. 289. 

•f Es ist m Tierhundert J ahren ein chnstlicher Mann aufgestandeii, den 
will der Pabst todt haben. Seckend. p. 288. 
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Luther, sensible of the strength of his cause, remained 
tranquil in the midst of the tumult the bull had created, 

“ If you did not press me so earnestly,” said he to Spalatin, 
“ I should keep silence, well knowing that the work must 
be accomplished by the counsel and power of God The 
timid man was for speaking out, the strong desired to 
remain silent. Luther discerned a power that escaped the 
eyes of his friend. “Be of good cheer,” continues the 
reformer. “ It is Christ who has begun these things, and it 
is He that will accomplish them, whether I be banished or 
put to death. Jesus Christ is here present, and He who is 
within us is greater than he who is in the world.”f 


CHAPTEE X. 


Decisive Step of the Reformer— Luther Appeal to a General Council 
— Close Comhat — The Bull burnt by Luther— Meaning of this daring 
Act— Luther in the Academy— Luther against the Pope— New Work 
by Melancthon— How Luther encourages his Fnends— Progress of the 
Struggle — Melanctlion’s Opinions on the Weak-hearted — Luther’s 
Treatise on the Bible— Doctrine of Grace — Luther’s Recantation. 

Duty obliged Luther to speak, that the truth might be 
manifested to the world. Eome has struck the blow : he 
will show how he has received it. The pope has put him 
under the ban of the Church 5 he will put the pope under 
the ban of Christendom. Hitherto the pontiffs commands 
have been all-powerful ; he will oppose sentence to sentence, 
and the world shall know which has the greater strength. 
“ I desire,” said he, “ to set mj conscience at rest, by 

* In buUosis illis tumulUbus. L, Epp. L 519. 

+ Rem totam Deo -committerem. Ibid. 521. 

t Christus ista coepit, ipae perficiet, etiam me sive extincto, sive fugato^ 
Ibid, 526. 
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disclosing to all men the danger that threatens them;”^ 
and at the same time he prepared to make a fresh appeal 
to a general council. An appeal from the pope to a council 
was a crime. It is therefore by a new attack on the pontifical 
power that Luther presumes to justify those by which it had 
been preceded. 

On the 17 th of November, a notary and five witnesses, 
among whom was Cruciger, met at ten o’clock in the 
morning in one of the halls of the Augustine convent 
where Luther resided. There, the public officer (Sarctor of 
Eisleben) immediately proceeding to draw up the minute of 
his protest, the reformer in presence of these witnesses said 
with a solemn tone of voice : — 

Considering that a general council of the Christian 
Church is above the pope, especially in matters of faith ; 

“ Considering that the power of the pope is not above but 
inferior to Scripture ; and that he has no right to slaughter the 
sheep of Christ’s flock,, and throw them into the jaws of the 
wolf,* 

“ I, Martin Luther, an Augustine friar, doctor of the Holy 
Seiiptures at Wittemberg, appeal by these presents, m behalf 
of myself and of those who are or who shall be with me, 
from the most holy pope Leo to a future general and Chris- 
tian council. 

“ I appeal from the said pope, firs% as an unjust, rash, 
and tyrannical judge, who condemns me without a hear- 
ing, and without giving any reasons for his judgment; 
secondly, as a heretic and an apostate, misled, hardened, and 
condemned by the Holy Scriptures, who commands me to 
deny that Christian faith is necessary in the use of the 
sacraments thirdly^ as an enemy, an antichrist, an adver- 
sary, an oppressor of Holy Scripture, J who dares set his 
own words in opposition to the Word of God ; fourthly^ as 

* Ut meam eonscientiam redimam. L. Epp i. 522. 

■j* Ab erroneo, indurate, per Scripturas sanotas damnato, haeretico et 
apoBtata. L. 0pp. Lat. ii 50. See also L, 0pp. (L ) xvii. 332. There 
are some paragraphs m the German that are not in the Latin text. 

t Oppresaore totius Sacrae Senpturse. Ibrd. 
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a despiser, a calumniatorj a blasphemer of the holy Christian 
Church, and of a free council, who maintains that a council 
is nothing of itself. 

“ For this reason, with all humility, I entreat the most 
serene, most illustrious, excellent, generous, noble, strong, 
wise, and prudent lords, namely, Charles emperor of Rome, the 
electors, princes, counts, barons, knights, gentlemen, council- 
lors, cities and communities of the whole German nation, to 
adhere to my protest, and to resist with me the antichristian 
conduct of the pope, for the glory of God, the defence of the 
Church and of the Christian doctrine, and for the maintenance 
of the free councils of Christendom ; and Christ, our Lord, 
will reward them bountifully by his everlasting grace. But 
if there be any who scorn my prayer, and continue to obey 
that impious man the pope, rather than God,* I reject by 
these presents all responsibility, having faithfully warned 
their consciences, and I abandon them to the supreme judg- 
ment of God, with the pope and his adherents.” 

Such is Luther’s bill of divorce ; such is his reply to the 
pontiff’s bull A great seriousness pervades the whole of 
this declaration. The charges he brings against the pope 
are of the gravest description, and it is not heedlessly that 
he makes them. This protest was circulated through Ger- 
many, and sent to most of the courts of Christendom. 

Luther had, however, a still more daring step in reserve, 
although this which he had just taken appealed the extreme of 
audacity. He would in no respect be behindhand with Rome. 
The monk of Wittemberg will do all that the sovereign pontiff 
dares do. He gives judgment for judgment ; he raises pile for 
pile. The son of the Medici and the son of the miner of Mans- 
feldt have gone down into the lists ; and in this desperate 
struggle, which shakes the world, one does not strike a blow 
which the other does not return. On the 10th of December, 
a placard was posted on the walls of the university of Wit- 
temberg, inviting the professors and students to be present 
at nine o’clock in the morning, at the Eastern Gate, near 
the Holy Cross. A great number of doctors and students 

• Et papas, impio honuai, plus quam Deo obediant. L. 0pp. Lat. ii. 50 . 
L. Opp, (L.) XYii. 332. 
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assembled, and Lutber, walking at their head, conducted the 
procession to the appointed place. How many burning piles 
has Rome erected during the course of ages I Luther resolves 
to make a better application of the great Roman principle. 
It is only a few old papers that are about to be destroyed ; 
and fire, thinks he, is intended for that purpose. A scaffold 
had been prepared. One of the oldest masters of aits set fire 
to it. As the flames rose high into the air, the formidable 
Augustine, wearing his frock, approached the pile, carrying 
the Canon Law, the Decretals, the Clementines, the papal 
Extravagants, some writings by Eck and Emser, and the 
pope’s bull. The Decretals having been first consumed, 
Luther held up the bull, and said : “ Since thou hast vexed 
the Holy One of the Lord, may everlasting fire vex and con- 
sume thee !” He then flung it into the flames. Never had war 
been declared with greater energy and resolution. After 
this Luther calmly returned to the city, and the crowd of 
doctors, professors, and students, testifying their approval 
by loud cheers, re-entered Wittemberg with him. The 
Decretals,” said Luther, “ resemble a body whose face is meek 
as a young maiden’s, whose limbs are full of violence like those 
of a lion, and whose tail is filled with wiles like a serpent. 
Among all the laws of the popes, there is not one word that 
teaches us who is Jesus Christ.’^* My enemies,” said he 
on another Occasion, have been able, by burning my books, 
to injure the cause of truth’ in the minds of the common 
people, and destroy their souls ; for this reason, I consumed 
their books in return. A serious struggle has just begun. 
Hitherto I have been only playing with the pope. I began 
this work in God’s name ; it wiU be ended without me and 
by His might. If they dare burn my books, in which more 
of the Gospel is to be found (I speak without boasting) than 
in all the books of the pope, I can with much greater reason 
burn theirs, m which no good can be discovered.” 

If Luther had commenced the Reformation in this man- 
ner, such a step, would undoubtedly have entailed the most 
deplorable results. Fanaticism might have been aroused by 
it, and the Church thrown into a course of violence and dis- 
♦ L. Opp, (W ) xxii. 1493-1496. 
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order. But tlie reformer had preluded his work by seriously 
explaining the lessons of Scripture. The foundations bad 
been wisely laid. Now^ a powerful blow, such as he bad just 
giyen, might not only be without inconvenience, but even 
accelerate the moment in which Christendom would throw 
off its bonds. 

Luther thus solemnly declared that he separated from the 
pope and his church. This might appear necessary to him 
after his letter to Leo X. He accepted the excommunica- 
tion thkt Home had pronounced. He showed the Christian 
world that there was now war unto death between him and 
the pope. He burnt his ships upon the beach, thus imposing 
on himself the necessity of advancing and of combating. 

Luther had re-entered Wittemberg, On the morrow, the 
lecture-room was more crowded than usual. All minds were 
in a state of excitement ; a solemn feeling pervaded the as- 
sembly ; they waited expecting an address from the doctor. 
He lectured on the Psalms, — a course that he had commenced 
in the month of March in the preceding year. Having 
finished his explanations, he remained silent a few minutes, 
and then continued energetically : “ Be on your guard against 
the laws and statutes of the pope. I have burnt his Decretals, 
but this is merely child^s play. It is time, and more than 
time, that the pope were burnt • that is (explaining himself 
immediately), the see of Rome, with all its doctrines and 
abominations.” Then assuming a more solemn tone, he 
added : ‘‘If you do not contend with your whole heart 
against the impious government of the pope, you cannot be 
saved. Whoever takes delight in the religion and worship 
of popery, will be eternally lost in the world to come.”* 

“ If you reject it,'’ continued he, “ you must expect to 
incur every kind of danger, and even to lose your lives. But 
it is far better to be exposed to such perils in this world than 
to keep silence ! So long as I live, I will denounce to my 
brethren the sore and the plague of Babylon, for fear that 
many who are vidth us should fall back like the rest into the 
bottomless pit.” 

We can scarcely imagine the effect produced on tJiQ i|Ssembly 

* Mass ewig in jenem Leben yerlohren seyn, L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 333. 
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by this discourse, the energy of which surprises us. “ Not 
one among us,” adds the candid student who has handed 
it down, “ unless he be a senseless log of wood (as all the 
papists are, he says parenthetically), doubts that this is truth 
pure and undefiled. It is evident to all believers that Dr, 
Luther is an angel of the living God, called to feed Christ’s 
wandering sheep with the Word of God.” * 

This discourse and the act by which it was crowned mark 
an important epoch in the Reformation. The dispute at 
Leipsic had inwardly detached Luther from the pope*. But 
the moment in which he burnt the bull, was that in which 
he declared in the most formal manner his entire separation 
from the Bishop of Rome and his church, and his attach- 
ment to the universal Church, such as it had been founded 
by the apostles of Jesus Christ. At the eastern gate of the 
city he ht up a fire that has been burning for three centuries. 

“ The pope,” said he,. “ has three crowns ; and for this 
reason : the first is against God, for he condemns religion ; 
the second against the emperor, for he condemns the secular 
power ; the third is against society, for he condemns mar- 
riage.” f When he was reproached with inveighing too 
severely against popery : “ Alas ! ” replied he, would that 
I could speak against it with a voice of thunder, and that 
each of my words was a thunderbolt I ” f 
This firmness spread to Luther’s friends and fellow-coun- 
trym^, A whnle nation rallied around him. The univer- 
sity of Wittemberg in particular grew daily more attached 
to this hero, to whom it was indebted for its importance and 
glory. Carlstadt then raised his voice against that furious 
lion of Florence,” which tore all human and divine laws, 
and trampled under foot the principles of eternal truth. 
Melancthon, also, about this time addressed the states of the 
empire in a writmg characterized by the elegance and wis- 
dom peculiar to this amiable man. It was in reply to a 
work attributed to Emser, but published under the name of 

* Lutherum esse Dei Tiventis angelum qui palabundas Christi oves 
pascat. L 0pp. Lat. ii. 123. 
t b. 0pp. (W.) xxii 1313. 

t Uad ein jeglich Wort eine Donneraxt ware. Ibid. 1350, 
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Rhadinus, a Roman divine. Never liad Luther himself 
spoken with greater energy ; and yet there was a grace m 
Melancthon’s language that won its way to every heart. 

After showing by various passages of Scripture that the 
pope is not superior to the other bishops : “ What is it,” 
says he to the states of the empire, “that prevents our 
depriving the pope of the rights that we have given him?* 
It matters little to Luther whether our riches, that is to 
say, the treasures of Europe, are sent to Rome; but the 
^reat cause of his grief and ours is, that the laws of the 
pontiffs and the reign of the pope not only endanger the 
souls of men but ruin them entirely. Each one may judge 
for himseK whether it is becoming or not to contribute his 
money for the maintenance of Roman luxury ; but to judge 
of religion and its sacred mysteries, is not within the scope 
of the commonalty. It is on this ground, then, that Luther 
appeals to your faith and zeal, and that all pious men 
unite with him, — some aloud, others with sighs and groans. 
Call to remembrance that you are Christians, ye princes of 
a Christian people, and wrest these sad relics of Christen- 
dom from the tyranny of Antichrist. They are deceivers 
who pretend that you have no authority over priests. That 
same spuit which animated Jehu against the priests of 
Baal, urges you, by this precedent, to abolish the Roman 
supeistition, which is much more horrible than the idolatry 
of Baal.”i- Thus spoke the gentle Melancthon to the princes 
of G-ermany. 

A few cries of alarm were heard among the friends of 
the Reformation, Timid minds inclined to extreme measures 
of conciliation, and Staupitz, in particular, expressed the 
deepest anxiety. “ All this matter has been hitherto mere 
play,” wrote Luther to him. “You have said yourself, 
that if Crod does not do these things, it is impossible they 
can be done. The tumult becomes more and more tumult- 
uous, and I do not thmk it will ever be appeased, except at 

* Quid obstat quoininua papse quod dedimus jus adimamus ? Corp. 
Bef. i 337. 

+ TJt extinguaria iUanij multo tetriorem Baalia idololafrlaa Romanaiu 
superstitionem. Ibid. 
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the last day.” * * * § Thus did Luther encourage these affrighted 
minds. Three centuries have passed away, and the tumult 
has not yet subsided ! 

‘‘ The papacy,” continued he, “ is no longer what it was 
yesterday and the day before. Let it excommunicate and 

bum my writings I let it slay me ! it shall not check 

that which is advancing. Some great portent is at our 
doors.f I burnt the bull, at first with great trembling, but 
now I experience more joy from it than from any action I 
have ever done in my life.”J 

We involuntarily stop, and^are delighted at reading in 
Luther’s great soul the mighty future that was preparing, 
“ 0 my father,” said he to Staupitz in conclusion, “pray for 
the Word of God and for me. I am carried away and tossed 
about by these waves.” § 

Thus war was declared on both sides. The combat- 
ants threw away their scabbards. The Word of God re- 
asserted its rights, and deposed him who had taken the 
place of God himself. Society was shaken. In every age 
selfish men are not wanting who would let human society 
sleep on in error and corruption ; but wise men, although 
they may be timid, think differently. “ We are well aware,” 
said the gentle and moderate Melancthon, “ that statesmen 
have a dread of innovation ; and it must be acknowledged 
that, in this sad confusion Which is denominated human 
life, controversies, and even those which proceed from the 
justest causes, are always tainted with some evil. It is 
requisite, however, that in the Church, the Word and com- 
mandments of God should be preferred to every mortal thing. || 
God threatens with his eternal anger those who endeavour 
to suppress the truth. For this reason it was a duty, a 

• Tumultus egregie tumultuatur, ut niai extremo die sedan Tniln poase 
non Yideatur. L. Epp i. 541. 

f Omnino aliquid portenti prsa fonbus est. Ibid. 542. What a pre- 
sentiment of the future ’ 

J Primum trepidus et orans, sed nunc laetior quam ullo totius vitm 
mese facto. Ibid. 

§ Ego fluctibus hia rapior et volvor. Ibid. 

[[ Sed tamen in Ecclesia necesse est anteferri mandatum Dei omnibus 
rebus humanis, Melancth, Vita Lutheii, 
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Christian duty, incumbent on Luther, and from which he 
could not draw back, especially as he was a doctor of the 
Church of God, to reprove the pernicious errors which 
unprincipled men were disseminating with inconceivable 
eifrontery. If controversy engenders many evils, as I see 
to my great sorrow,” adds the wise Philip, “ it is the fault 
of those who at first propagated error, and of those who, 
filled with diabolical hatred, are now seeking to uphold it.” 

But all men did not think thus. Luther was overwhelmed 
with reproaches : the storm burst upon him from every 
quarter of heaven. “ He is quite alone,” said some ; “ he is 
a teacher of novelties,” said others. 

Who knows,” replied Luther, sensible of the call that 
was addressed to him from on high, “if God has not 
chosen and called me,* and if they ought not to fear 
that, by despising me, they despise God himself? Moses 
was alone at the departure from Egypt ; Elijah was alone 
in the reign of King Ahab; Isaiah alone in Jerusalem; 

Ezekiel alone in Babylon God never selected as a 

prophet either the high-priest or any other great person- 
age ; but ordinarily he chose low and despised men, 
once even the shepherd Amos. In eveiy age, the saints 
have had to reprove the great, kings, princes, priests, 

and wise men, at the peril of then lives And was 

it not the same under the New Testament ? Ambrose was 
alone in his time ; after him, Jerome was alone ; later 

still, Augustine was alone I do not say that I am 

a prophet ;f but I say that they ought to fear, precisely 
because I am alone and that they are many. I am sure of 
this, that the Word of God is with me, and that it is not 
with them. 

“ It is said also,” continues he, “ that I put forward 
novelties, ,and that it is impossible to believe that all the 
other doctors were so long in error. 

“ No ! I do not preach novelties. But I say that all 

• Wer weiss ob mich Gott dazu berufen und erwsDl^ hat. Founda- 
tion of tho articles condemned by the bull of Rome. ,Lw 0pp. (L.) 
xvu. 338. 

t Ich sage nicht dass Ich ein Prophet sey. Ibid. 
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Christian doctrines haye been lost sight of by those who 
should have preserved them ; namely, the learned and 
the bishops. Still I doubt not that the truth remained 
in a few hearts, even were it with infants in the cradle.* 
Poor peasants and simple children now understand Jesus 
Christ better than the pope, the bishops, and the doctors. 

“ I am accused of rejecting the holy doctors of the 
Church. I do not reject them ; but, since all these doctors 
endeavour to prove their writings by Holy Scripture, Scrip- 
ture must be clearer and surer than they are. Who would 
think of proving an obscure passage by one that was 
obscurer still ? Thus, then, necessity obliges me to have 
recourse to the Bible, as all the dbctors have done, and 
to call upon it to pronounce upon their writing ; for the 
Bible alone is lord and master. 

“ But (say they) men of power persecute him. Is 
it not clear, according to Scripture, that the persecutors 
are generally wrong, and the persecuted right; that the 
majority has ever been on the side of falsehood, and the 
minority with truth? Truth has in every age caused an 
outcry.” f 

Luther next examines the propositions condemned in 
the bull as heretical, and demonstrates their truth by proofs 
drawn from the Holy Scriptures. With what vigour espe- 
cially does he not maintain the doctrine of Grace I 

“ What I before and without grace, nature can hate 
sin, avoid it, and repent of it; while even after grace is 
come, this nature loves sin, seeks it, longs for it, and 
never ceases contending against grace, and being angry 
with it ; a state which all the saints mourn over continu- 
ally! It is as if men said that a strong tree, which I 

cannot bend by the exertion of all my strength, would bend 
of itself, as soon as I left it, or that a torrent which no 
dikes or barriers can check, would cease running as soon as 

it was left alone No I it is not by reflecting on sin and 

its consequences that we arrive at repentance; but it is 
by contemplating Jesus Christ, his wounds, and his infinite 

• Und sollten’s eitel Kinder in der Wiege seyn. L. 0pp. CL.) xyii. 339. 

+ Warheit hat allezeit rumort. Ibid. 340, 
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love * The knowledge of sin nanst proceed from repentance, 
and not repentance from the knowledge of sin. Knowledge 
is the fruit, repentance is the tree. In my country, the 
fruit grows on the tree ; hut it would appear that in the 
states of the holy Father the tree grows on the fruit.” 

The courageous doctor, although he protests, still retracts 
some of his propositions. Our astonishment will cease 
when we see the manner in which he does it. After 
quoting the four propositions on indulgences, condemned by 
the bull,-}* he simply adds : — 

“ In submission to the holy and learned buU, I retract 
all that I have ever taught concerning indulgences. If 
my books have been justly burnt, it is certainly because 
I made concessions to the pope on the doctrine of in- 
dulgences ; for this reason I condemn them myself to the 
flames.” 

He retracts also with respect to John Huss : I now 
say that not a few articles, but all the articles of John 
Huss are wholly Christian. By condemning John Huss, 
the pope has condemned the Gospel. I have done five 
times more than he, and yet I much fear I have not done 
enough. Huss only said that a wicked pope is not a 
member of Christendom 5 but if Peter himself were now 
sitting at Pome, I should deny that he was pope by Divine 
appointment.” 

’ Man soli zuvor Christum in seine Wnnden sehen, und aus denselben 
seine Liehe gegen uns. L. Opp CL.) xyU. 351. 

t Props. 19 to 22. Ibid. 363. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Coronation of Charles the Fifth— The Nuncio Aleander— Shall Luther’s 
Books be Burnt ?— Aleander and the Emperor — The Nuncios and 
the Elector— Duke John’s Son in Behalf of Luther— Luther’s Calm- 
ness— The Elector protects Luther— Reply of the Nuncios — Erasmus 
at Cologne— Erasmus at the Elector’s— Declaration of Erasmus- 
Advice of Erasmus— System of Charles V. 

The mighty words of the reformer sunk deep into men’s 
hearts, and contributed to their emancipation- The sparks 
that flew from every one of them were communicated to the 
whole nation. But still a greater question remained to be 
solved. Would the prince in whose states Luther was re- 
siding, favour or oppose the execution of the bull? The 
reply appeared doubtful. The elector, as well as all the 
princes of the empue, was at Aix-la-Chapelle. Here the 
crown of Charlemagne was placed on the head of the 
youngest but most powerful monarch of Christendom. 
An unusual pomp and magnificence were displayed in this 
ceremony. Charles V., Frederick, princes, ministers, and 
ambassadors, repaired immediately to Cologne. Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where the plague w^as raging, seemed to pour 
its whole population into this ancient city on the banks of 
the Rhine. 

Among the crowd of strangers who thronged this city 
were the two papal nuncios, Marino Caraccioli and Jerome 
Aleander. Caraccioli, who had already been ambassador 
at the court of Maximihan, was commissioned to congratu- 
late the new emperor, and to treat with him on political 
matters. But Rome had discovered that, to succeed in ex- 
tinguishing the Reformation, it was necessary to send into 
Germany a nuncio specially accredited for this work, and of 
a character, skiU, and activity fitted for its accomplishment. 
Aleander had been selected.* This man, afterwards in- 

* Studium flagrantissimum religionis, ardor indolis..... incredibile 
quanta solertia .... Pallavicini, i. 84. 
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Tested with the purple of the cardinals, would appear to 
have been descended from a family of respectable antiquity, 
and not from Jewish parents, as it has been said. The guilty 
Borgia invited him to Eome to be the secretary of his son 
— of that Csesar before whose murderous sword all Rome 
tiembled/ Like master, like man,” says an historian, 
who thus compares Aleander to Alexander VI. This judg- 
ment is in our opinion too severe. After Borgia’s death, 
Aleander applied to his studies with fresh ardour. His 
knowledge of Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, gained 
him the reputation of being the most learned man of his 
age. He devoted himself with his whole heart to every- 
thing he undertook. The zeal with which he studied 
languages was by no means inferior to that which he 
exerted afterwards in persecuting the Reformation. Leo X. 
attached him to his own service. Some histoiians speak of 
his epicurean manners ; Romanists of the integrity of his 
life.f It would appear that he was fond of luxury, parade, 
and amusement, Aleander is living at Venice like a gro- 
velling epicurean, and in high dignity,” wrote his old friend 
Erasmus concerning him. All are agreed in confessing that 
he was violent, prompt in his actions, full of ardour, indefati- 
gable, imperious, and devoted to the pope. Eck was the fiery 
and intrepid champion of the schools : Aleander the haughty 
ambassador of the proud court of the pontiffs. He seemed 
born to be a nuncio. 

Rome had made every preparation to destroy the monk 
of Wittemberg. The duty of attending the coronation of 
the emperor, as the pope’s representative, was a mere second- 
ary mission in Aleander’s eyes, yet calculated to facilitate 
his task by the respect it secured for him. But he was 
specially charged to prevail upon Charles to crush the 
rising Reformation.^ 

* See Vol. I. p. 65. Capello, Venetian ambassador at Eome in 1500, 
says of Csesar . Tutta Roma trema di esso ducha non li faza amazzar .. . 
Extracted by Ranke, from a MS. Relatione in the archiTes of Vienim. 

+ Er wird iibel ala ein gebohrner Jude nnd schsendlicher Epicurer 
beschrieben. Seckend. 288. Jntegritag Titse qua pTsenoacebatur. PaP 
lavicmi, i. 84. 

Z CuitotasoUicitudoinnitereturnascenti^hieresis efellendse. Ibid. i. 83 
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As soon as Aleander arrived at Cologne, he and Caraccioli 
set every wheel in motion to have Luther’s heretical works 
burnt throughout the empire, but particularly under the 
eyes of the German princes assembled in that city. Charles 
V. had already given his consent with regard to his heredi- 
tary states. The agitation of men’s minds was excessive. 

Such measures,” said they to Charles’s ministers and the 
nuncios themselves, “far from healing the wound, will 
only increase it. Do you imagine that Luther’s doctrines 
are found only in those books that you are throwing into 
the fire ? They are written, where you cannot reach them, 

in the hearts of the nation.^ If you desire to employ force, 

it must be that of countless swords unsheathed to massacre 
a whole nation.f A few logs of wood piled up to bum a 
few sheets of paper will effect nothing ; and such arms are 
unbecoming the dignity of an emperor and of a pontiff,” — 
The nuncio defended his burning piles : “ These flames,” 
said he, “ are a sentence of condemnation written in colossal 
characters, equally intelligible to those who are near and 
those who are afar off, — to the learned and ignorant, — and 
even to those who cannot read.” 

But it was not in reahty papers and books that the nuncio 
wanted : it was Luther himself. “ These flames,” resumed 
he, “ are not sufficient to purify the infected air of Ger- 
many If they terrify the simple, they do not punish 
the wicked. We require an imperial edict against Luther’s 
person.’^ § 

Aleander did not find the emperor so compliant when the 
reformer’s life was in question, as when his books only 
were concerned. 

“ As I have but recently ascended the throne,” said he to 
Aleander, “ I cannot without the advice of my councillors 
and the consent of the princes str±e such a blow as this 

* Altiusque insculptam in mentibus universsB fere Germaniae. Palla- 
yicmij i. 88 

+ In VI innumerabilium gladionim qni infinitum populum trucidarent. 
Ibid. 

J Non satis ad expnrgandum aerem G^rmanisa jam tabifioum. Ibid. 
p.89. 

§ Csesaris edictum in caput. ..Lutheri. Ibid. 
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against a numerous faction surrounded by so many power- 
ful defenders. Let us first learn what our father, the Elector 
of Saxony, thinks of this matter;* we shah, afterwards see 
what reply we can make to the pope.” The nuncios, theie- 
fore, proceeded to make trial of their artifices and eloquence 
on the elector. 

The first Sunday in November, Frederick having attended 
mass in the Greyfriars’ convent, Caraccioli and Aleander 
begged an audience. He* received them in the presence of the 
Bishop of Trent and several of his councillors. Caraccioli 
first piesented the papal brief. Of a milder disposition than 
Aleander, he thought it his duty to win over the prince by 
his flatteries, and began by eulogizing him and his ancestors. 

It is to you,” said he, that we look for the salvation of 
the Roman Church and of the Roman Empire.” 

But the impetuous Aleander, wishing to come to the point, 
hastily stepped forward and interrupted his colleague, who 
modestly gave way • f “It is to me and Eck,” said he, “ that 
this business of Martin’s has been intrusted. Look at the 
imminent dangers into which this man is plunging the 
Christian republic. If we do not make haste to apply some 
remedy, the empire is ruined. Why were the Greeks de- 
stroyed, but because they abandoned the pope ? You can- 
not remain united to Luther without separating from Jesus 
Christ. J I require two things of you, in the name of his 
holiness : firsts that you will burn Luther’s writings ; se- 
condly^ that you will inflict on him the punishment he de- 
serves, or at least that you will deliver him up to the pope.§ 
The emperor and all the princes of the empire have declared 
their willingness to accede to our request ; you alone hesi- 
tate stiU.” ^ 

Frederick replied, through the medium of the Bishop of 

• Audiamus antea hac m re patrem nostrum Fredericum. L 0pp. 
Lat. u. 117. 

i- Cui ita loquenti de improvise sese addit Aleander. Ibid. 

4: Non posse cum Luthero cdnjungi, quin sejungeretiir a Clndsto. Pal- 
lav. 1 . 86. 

§ Ut de eo suppheium sumeret, vel captum pontifit^ te'iiamitteret. 
L. 0pp. Lat. ii. 117 
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Trent : This matter is too serious to be settled now. We 
will let you know our determination.” 

The situation in which Fredeiick was placed was a diffi- 
cult one. What part ought he to take ? On the one side were 
the emperor, the princes of the empire, and the supreme pontiff 
of Christendom, whose authority the elector had as yet no 
idea of throwing off ; on the other, a monk, a feeble monk ; for 
it was he only that they demanded. Charles’s reign had just 
commenced. Ought Frederick, the oldest and wisest of all the 
princes of Germany, to sow disunion in the empire ? Besides, 
how could he renounce that ancient piety which led him even 
to the sepulchre of Christ ? 

Other voices were then heard. A young prince, who after- 
waids wore the electoral crown, and whose reign was signal- 
ized by the greatest misfortunes, John Frederick, son of 
Duke John, the elector’s nephew, and Spalatin’s pupil, a youth 
seventeen years of age, had received in his heart a sincere love 
for the truth, and was firmly attached to Luther."* When 
he saw the reformer struck by the Roman anathemas, he em- 
braced his cause with the warmth of a young Christian and 
of a youthful prince. He wrote to the doctor and to his uncle, 
nobly entreating the latter to protect Luther against his 
enemies. On the other hand, Spalatin, frequently it is true 
very dejected, Pontanus,and the other councillors who were 
with the elector at Cologne, represented to the prince that 
he ought not to abandon the reformer.f 

In the midst of this general agitation, one man alone re- 
mained tranqml : it Was Luther. While it was sought to 
preserve him by the influence of the great, the monk in 
his cloister at Wittemberg thought that it was rather for 
him to save the great ones of this world. “ If the Gospel,” 
wrote he to Spalatin, was of a nature to be propagated or 
maintained by the powers of this world, God would not have 

* Sonderliohe Gunat und Gnade za mir unwirdiglich und den grosaen 
Willen und Lust zu der heiligen gOttlichen Wahrheit. L. Epp. i. 548, 
Letter to John Frederick, 30th October 1520. 

d* Assiduo flabello tninistrorum, illi jngiter suadentium ne Lutherum 
desereret. Pallay. i. 86. 
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intrusted it to fisliermen.* It belongs not to the princes and 
pontiffs of this age to defend the Word of God. They have 
enough to do to shelter themselves from the judgments of 
the Lord and of his Anointed. If I speak, it is in order 
that they may attain a knowledge of the Divine Word, and 
that by it they may be saved.” 

Luther^s expectation was not to be deceived. That faith, 
which a convent at Wittemberg concealed, exerted its power 
in the palaces of Cologne. Frederick’s heart, shaken perhaps 
for a moment, grew stronger by degrees. He was indignant 
that the pope, in defiance of his earnest entreaties to examine 
into the matter in Germany, had decided upon it at Home 
at the request of a personal enemy of the reformer, and 
that in his absence tins opponent should have dared publish 
in Saxony a bull that threatened the existence of the uni- 
versity and the peace of his subjects. Besides, the elector 
was convinced that Luther was wronged. He shuddered 
at the thought of delivering an innocent man into the hands 
of his cruel enemies. Justice was the principle on which he 
aci^d, and not the wishes of the pope. He came to the deter- 
mination of not giving way to Eome. On the 4th of November, 
his councillors replied on his behalf to the Eoman nuncios 
who came to the elector’s, in the presence of the Bishop of 
Trent, that Me had seen with much pain the advantage 
that Dr. Eck had taken of his absence to involve in the con- 
demnation several persons who were not named in the 
bull 5 that since his departure from Saxony, it was possible 
that an immense number of learned and ignorant men, 
of the clergy and laity, might have united and adhered to 
the cause and appeal of Luther that neither his imperial 
majesty nor any other person had shown that Luther’s 
writings had been refuted, and that they only deserved to be 
thrown into the fire ; and finally he requested that Doctor 
Luther should be furnished with a safe-conduct, so that he 

Evangelium si tale esaet, quod poteutatibus mtodi aut prqpagaretur 
aut seryaretur, non illud piscatoribus Deus demandasset. L. Epp. 1 521. 

-f- Ut ingona yis populi, doctorum et rudium, sacroram'^^t prdianoxum, 
sose conj'unxermt. L. 0pp. Lat. ii. 116. ' 
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might appear before a tribunal of learned, pious, and im- 
partial judges* 

After this declaration, Aleander, Caracciob, and their fol- 
lowers retired to deliberate * This was the first time that 
the elector had publicly made known his intentions with 
regard to the reformer. The nuncios had expected quite a 
different course from him. Now (they had thought) that 
the elector, by maintaining his character for impartiality, 
would draw dangers upon himself the whole extent of 
which he could not foresee, he will not hesitate to sacrifice 
the monk. Thus Rome had reasoned. But her machina- 
tions were doomed to fail before a force that did not enter 
into her calculations, — the love of justice and of truth. 

Being re-admitted into the presence of the elector’s coun- 
cillors, the imperious Aleander said: should like to know 

what the elector would think, if one of his subjects should 
choose the king of France, or any other foreign prince, for 
judge.” Seeing that nothing could shake the Saxon coun- 
cillors, he said : ‘‘We wdll execute the bull ; we will hunt 
out and bum Luther’s writings. As for his person,” added 
he, affecting a contemptuous indifference, “ the pope is not 
desirous of staining his hands with the blood of the wi'etched 
man.” 

The news of the reply the elector had made to the nuncios 
having reached Wittemberg, Luther’s friends were filled 
with joy. Melancthon and Amsdorff, especially, indulged in 
the most flattering anticipations. “ The G-erman nobility,” 
said Melancthon, “ will direct their course by the example 
of this prince, whom they follow in all things, as their 
Nestor. If Homer styled his hero the lulwark of the 
GreeJcs, why should we not call Frederick the bulwark of the 
Germans 

The oracle of courts, the torch of the schools, the light 
of the world, Erasmus, was then at Cologne. Many princes 

* Quo audito; Marinus et Aleander seoraim cum suis locuti sunt. L, 
0pp. Lat ii 117 

t Homenca appellatione murum Germanise. Corp. Ref. i. 272. 
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had invited him, to he guided by his advice. At the epoch 
of the Reformation, Erasmus was the leader of the moderates; 
he imagined himself to be so, but without just cause ; for 
when truth and error meet face to face, justice lies not 
between them. He was the chief of that philosophical and 
academical party which, for ages, had attempted to correct 
Rome, but had never succeeded ; he was the representative 
of human wisdom, but that wisdom was too weak to 
batter down the high places of Popery. It needed that 
wisdom from Qod, which men often call foolishness,^ but 
at whose voice mountains crumble into dust, Erasmus 
would neither throw himself into the arms of Luther, nor 
sit at the pope’s feet. He hesitated, and often wavered 
between these two powers, attracted at one time towards 
Luther, then suddenly repelled in the direction of the pope. 

The last spark of Christian piety seems nearly extinguished,” 
said he in his letter to Albert ; “ and ’tis this which has 
moved Luther’s heart. He cares neither for money nor 
honours.”* But this letter, which the imprudent Ulrich of 
Hiitten had published, caused Erasmus so much annoyance, 
that he determined to be more cautious in future. Besides, 
he was accused of being Luther’s accomplice, and the latter 
offended him by his imprudent language. Almost aU good 
men are for Luther,” f said he ; “ but I see that we are 

tending towards a revolt I would not have my name 

joined with his. That would injure me without serving 
him.” X replied Luther ; “ since that annoys 

you, I promise never to make mention either of you or of 
your friends.” Such was the man to whom both the par- 
tisans and enemies of the Reformation applied. 

The elector, knowing that the opinion of a man so much 
respected as Erasmus would have great influence, invited 
the illustrious Dutchman to visit him. Erasmus obeyed the 

■ Et fiiturum ©rat . ut tandem prorsus extingneretur ilia scintilla 
ChristiansB pietatis ; base morerunt animum Lutberi .t. qui(,^icc b^cres 
ambit, nec pecuniam cnpit. Erasm. Epp Lend. 1642, p, 58S. / . t 

Favent yero ferme boni omnea. Corp. Ref. i. 205., j 4 ^ 

X Er will von mir nngeiment seyn. L. Epp. i. 525, Nam ea res me 
gravat, et Luthemm non subleyat. Corp. Ref. i. 206. 
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order. This was on the 5th December. Luther’s fiiends 
could not see this step without secret uneasiness. The 
elector was standing before the fire, with Spalatin at his side, 
when Erasmus was introduced. What is your opinion of 
Luther?” immediately demanded Frederick. The prudent 
Erasmus, surprised at so direct a question, sought at first 
to elude replying. He screwed up his mouth, bit his lips, 
and said not a word. Upon this the elector, laisiiig his 
eyebrows, as was his custom when he spoke to people 
froi^ whom he desired to have a precise answer, says Spa- 
latin, fixed his piercing glance on Erasmus.^ The latter, 
not knowing how to escape from his confusion, said at last, 
in a half jocular tone : Luther has committed two great 
faults : he has attacked the crown of the pope and the bellies 
of the monks.”f The elector smiled, but gave his visiter to 
understand that he was in earnest. Erasmus then laying 
aside his reserve, said : “ The cause of all this dispute is the 
hatred of the monks towards learning, and the fear they have 
of seeing their tyranny destroyed. What weapons aie they 
using against Luther ? — clamour, cabals, hatred, and libels. 
The more virtuous a man is, and the greater his attachment 
to the Gospel, the less is he opposed to Luther.j: The seve- 
rity of the bull has aroused the indignation of all good men, 
and no one can recognise in it the gentleness of a vicar of 
Christ.J Two only, out of all the universities, have con- 
demned Luther * and they hsp^e only condemned him, not 
proned him in the wrong. Do not be deceived ; the danger 
is greater than some men imagine. Arduous and difficult 
things are pressing on.|| To begin Charles’s reign by so 
odious an act as Luther’s imprisonment, would be a mourn- 
ful omen. The world is thirsting for evangelical truth let 

* Da sperret aiicb wahrlicli mem gnadister Herr seme Augen nur wohl 
auf . Spalatin, Hist. MS. in Seckend p. 291, 
t Lutherua peccavit in duobns, nempe qnod tetigit coronam pontificia 
et ventres monachomm. 

t Cum optimus qnisque et evangelio® doctriuse proximus dicatur, mi- 
nime offensus Luthero. Axiomata Erasmi in L. 0pp. Lat li. 115, 

§ Bullae ssBvitia probes omnea offendit, ut indigna mitissimo Cbriati 
Ticario Ibid. || Urgent ardua negotia. Ibid. 

% Mundns sitit veritatem evangelicam. Axiomata Erasmi in L. 0pp. 
Lat, iL 115. 
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US beware of setting up a blamable opposition. Let this 
affair be inquired into by serious men, — ^men of sound judg- 
ment ; this wili be the course most consistent with the dig- 
nity of the pope himself!” 

Thus spoke Erasmus to the elector. Such frankness may 
perhaps astonish the reader ; but Erasmus knew whom he 
was addressing. Spalatin was delighted. He went out with 
Erasmus, and accompanied him as far as the house of the 
Count of Kuenar, provost of Cologne, where Erasmus was 
residing. The latter, in an impulse of frankness, on retiiing 
to his study, took a pen, sat down, wrote a summary of what 
he had said to the elector, and forwarded the paper to Spa- 
latin ; but erelong the fear of Aleander came over the timid 
Erasmus ; the courage that the presence of the elector and 
his chaplain had communicated to him had evaporated ; and 
he begged Spalatm to return the too daring paper, for fear 
it should fall into the hands of the terrible nuncio. But it 
was too late. 

The elector, feeUng re-assured by the opinion of Erasmus, 
spoke to the emperor in a more decided tone. Erasmus 
himself endeavoured, in nocturnal conferences,* like those of 
Nicodemus of old, to persuade Charles’s councillors that the 
whole business should be referred to impartial judges. Per- 
haps he hoped to be named aibitrator in a cause w’hich 
threatened to divide the Christian world. His vanity would 
have been flattered by such an office. But at the same time, 
and not to lose his credit at Rome, he wrote the most sub- 
missive letters to Leo, who replied with a kindness that 
seriously mortified Aleander. f From love to the pope, the 
nuncio would willingly have reprimanded the pope; for 
Erasmus communicated these letters from the pontiff, and 
they added still more to his credit. The nuncio complained 
of it to Rome. “ Pretend not to notice this man’s wicked- 
ness,” was the reply; ^'prudence enjoins this : we must leave 
a door open to repentance.” ^ 

Charles at the same time adopted a “ see-saw” system, 

* Sollicitatifl per nooturnos cangressua . Pallav. i. 87. 

t Qua male torquebant Aleandrum. Ibid. 

X Frudentis erat consiliii hominis prayitatem dissimulare. Ibid. 88. 
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which consisted in flattering the pope and the elector, and 
appearing to incline by turns towards each, according to the 
necessities of the moment. One of his ministers, whom he 
had sent to Rome on Spanish business, arrived at the very 
moment that Doctor Eck was clamorously urging on 
Luther’s condemnation. The wily ambassador immediately 
saw what advantage his master might derive from the 
Saxon monk. “ Your Majesty,” he wrote on the 12th May 
1520 to the emperor, who was still in Spain, “ ought to go 
into Germany, and show some favour to a certain Martin 
Luther, who is at the Saxon court, and who by the sermons 
he preaches gives much anxiety to the court of Rome.”* 
Such from the commencement was the view Charles took of 
the Reformation. It was of no importance for him to know 
on which side truth or error might be found, or to discern 
what the great interests of the German nation required. His 
only question was, what policy demanded, and what should 
be done to induce the pope to support the emperor. And 
this was well known at Rome. Charles’s ministers intimated 
to Aleander the course their master intended following. “ The 
empeior,” said they, will behave towards the pope as he 
behaves towards the emperor ;f for he has no desire to in- 
crease the power of his rivals, and particularly of the King 
of France.” At these words the imperious nuncio gave 
way to his indignation. “ What 1” replied he, “ supposing 
the pope should abandon the emperor, must the latter re- 
nounce his religion? If Charles wishes to avenge himself 

thus let him tremble! this baseness will turn against 

himself.” But the nuncio’s threats did not shake the im- 
perial diplomatists. 

* Despatches of Manuel Llorente, i. 398. 

t Csesarem ita se gesturum. erga Pontificem, uti se Pontifex erga 
CsGsarem gereret. Pallav. i. 91. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Luther on Confession — Real Absolution — Antichrist — Luther’s Popula* 
nty — Satires — Ulrich of Hiitten — ^Lucas Cranach — The Carnival at 
Wittemberg — Staupitz intimidated — Luther’s Labours — His Humility 
—Progress of the Information. 

If the legates of Rome failed with the mighty ones of this 
world, the inferior agents of the papacy succeeded m spread- 
ing trouble among the lower ranks. The army of Rome had 
heard the commands of its chief, Fanatical priests made use 
of the bull to alarm timid consciences, and weU-meaning but 
unenlightened ecclesiastics considered it a sacred duty to act 
in conformity with the instructions of the pope. It was in 
the confessional that Luther had commenced his struggle 
against Rome j* it was in the confessional that Rome con- 
tended against the reformers adherents. Scouted in the face 
of the world, the bull became powerful in these solitary tri- 
bunals. ^‘Have you read Luther’s works?” asked the con- 
fessors “ do you possess any of them? do you regard them 
as true or heretical?” And if the penitent hesitated to 
pronounce the anathema, the priest refused absolution. 
Many consciences were troubled. Great agitation prevailed 
among the people. This skilful manoeuvre bid fair to 
restore to the papal yoke the people already won over to 
the Gospel. Rome congratulated herself on having in the 
thirteenth century erected this tribunal, so skilfully adapted 
to render the free consciences of Christians the slaves of the 
priests.-J- So long as this remains standing, her reign is not 
over. 

Luther was informed of these proceedings. What can he 
do, unaided, to baffle this manoeuvre ? The W'ord, the Word 
proclaimed loudly and courageously, shall be his weapon. 
The Word will find access to those alarmed consciences, 
those terrified souls, and give them strength. A powerful 

* See Vol. I. p. 261. 

+ In 1215 by the Fourth Lateran Council, under Innocent III. 

VQL. n. H 
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impulse was necessary, and Luther’s voice made itself heard. 
He addressed the penitents with fearless dignity, with a nohle 
disdain of all secondary considerations. “ When you are 
asked whether you approve of my hooks or not,” said he, “ re- 
ply : ‘ You are a confessor, and not an inquisitor or a gaoler. 
My duty is to confess what my conscience leads me to say^: 
yours is not to sound and extort the secrets of my heart. Give 
me absolution, and then dispute with Luther, with the pope, 
with whomsoever you please ; hut do not convert the sacra- 
ment of penance into a quarrel and a comhat. — ^And if 
the confessor will not give way, then (continues Lutiier)’ 
I would rather go without absolution. Do. not he uBr-' 
easy : if man does not absolve you, God wilL Rejoice that 
you are absolved by God himself, and appear at the altar . 
without fear. At the last judgment the priest will have to 
give an account of the absolution' he has refused you. They 
may deprive us of the sacrament, but they cannot deprive 
us of the strength and grace that God has connected with 
it. It is not in their will or in their power, hut in our 
own faith, that God has placed salvation. Dispense with 
the sacrament, altar, priest, and church; the Word of God, 
condemned hy the huU, is more than all these things. The 
soul can do without the sacrament, but it cannot live with- 
out the Word. Christ, the true bishop; wiU .undertake, to 
give you spiritual food 

Thus did Luther’s voice sink into every alarmed. con-i 
science, and- make its way into every troubled family, impart- 
ing courage and faith. But he was not content simply 
with defending himself; he felt that he ought to become, 
the assailant, and return blow for blow. A Romish theo- 
logian, Ambrose Cathariniis, had written against him. I 
will stir up the bile of this Italian beast,” said Luther; f 
He kept Ms word. In his reply, he proved, by the re- 
velations of Daniel and St. John,, hy the epistles of St. 
Paul, St Peter, and St. Jude, that the reign of Antichrist, 
predicted and described in the Bible, was the Papacy* 

“ I know for certain,” said he in condusion, that ' our 

•Und wird dich der rechte Bischoff Christus aelijer speisen ...L. 
0pp. CL.) Xm. 565. f Italioae Ibestue bilem mavebo. L; Epp. i. 57*0. J 
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Lord Jesus Christ lives and reigns. Strong in this assur- 
ance/ I should not fear many thousands of popes. May 
God visit us at last according to his infinite power, and 
show forth the day of the glorious advent of his Son, in 
which he will destroy the wicked one5 And let all the 
people say^^Amenl” 

And all the people did say, Ainen I A holy teiror seized 
upon their souls. It was Antichrist whom they beheld seated 
on the pontifical throne. This new idea, which derived 
greater strength from the prophetic descriptions launched 
forth by Luther into the midst of his contemporaries, in- 
flicted the most terrible blow on Eome* Faith in the Word 
of God took the place of that faithwhimh the' Church alone 
had hitherto enjoyed ; and the power of the pope, long the 
object of adoration among nations, had now* become a sourcet 
of terror and detestation. 

Germany replied to the papal hull by overwhelming Luther 
with its acclamations. Althongh the plague^ was raging at. 
Wittemherg, new students^arrived every day; and from fotin to 
six hundred disciples habituallysat attheifeet of Luthei*and 
Melanqthon' m th^ iialls of the academy, The two churches 
belonging to. the convent and the city weremot large enough 
for the crowd that hung listening to the reformer’s words. 
The prior of the Augiistines was fearful that these temples 
would fall under the weight of the hearers.f But this 
spiritual movement was not confined within the walls of 
Wittemberg ; it spread through Germany. Princes, nobles, 
and learned men from every quarter, addressed Luther in 
letters breathing consolation and faith. The doctor showed 
the chaplain more than thirty such. J 

The Margrave of Br^denbnrg.came one day to Wittem-^ 
berg, with several other princes, to visit Luther. “ They 
desired to see the man,” said the latter.§ In truth, all were 

* Ostendat ilium diem adreufeis glorias Filii sui, quo destnrato: 
iniq^uus iate. L. 0pp. Lat. li. 162. 

f Es moohte noch. gar die Kirclie und CapeUe urn der Meitge.wilka 
einfallen Spalatin in Seckend. p. 295, 

J Mehr als dxeysmgBnefe vonBursteii.r-. Ibid. ^ « 

§ Yid:re enim hominem yoluerunt. L. Epp. i.. 544, dated IGtb 
January 1521. 
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desirous of seeing the man whose words had moved the 
people, and made the pontiff of the West totter upon his 
throne. 

The enthusiasm of Luther’s friends increased every day, 
“ What unheard-of foohshness in Emser,” exclaimed Melanc- 
thon, “ who has ventured to measure himself with our 
Hercules, not perceiving the finger of God in every one 
of Luther’s actions,* as Pharaoh would not see it in those 
of Moses.” The gentle Melancthon found words of power to 
arouse those who seemed to he retrograding or even remain- 
ing stationary. Luther has stood up for the truth/’ 

wrote he to John Hess, “and yet you keep silence 1 

He is alive and prospering still, although the lion (Leo) is 
chafing and roaring. Bear in mind that it is impossible 
for Roman impiety to approve of the Gospel.f How can 
this age he wanting in men Uke Judas, Caiaphas, Pilate, or 
Herod? Arm yourself, therefore, with the weapons of 
God’s Word against such adversaries.” 

All Luther’s writings, his Lord’s Prayer, and' particularly 
his new edition of the German Theology,t were perused 
with avidity. Reading clubs were formed for the circulation 
of his works among their members. His friends reprinted 
them, and got them distributed hy hawkers. They were 
recommended from the pulpit. There was a general wish 
for a German Church; and the people demanded that no 
one should heilieforth he invested, with any ecclesiastical 
dignity, unless he could preach to the people in the vulgar 
tongue, and that in every quarter the bishops of Germany 
should resist the papal power. 

Nor was this all : biting satires against the principal ultra- 
montanists were circulated through(y the provinces of the 
empire. The opposition rallied Mims forces around this new 

doctrine, which gave it precisely what it stood in need of 

a justification in the eyes of religion. Most of the lawyers, 
wearied by the encroachments of the ecclesiastical tribunals, 
attached themselves to the reform, but the humanists, in 

• Dei digitum esse quse a Martino fiant Corp, Ref i 282. 

+ Non posse ETangehum Romanae impietati probari. Ibid. 280. 

t See Vol. I. p. 213. 
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particular, eagerly embraced this party. Ulrich Hiitten was 
indefatigable. He addressed letters to Luther, to the legates, 
and to the most considerable men in G-ermany. “ I tell you, 
and repeat it, Marino,’’ said he to the legate Caraccioli, in one 
of his works, “ the darkness with which you had covered 
our eyes is dispersed ; the G-ospel is preached ; the truth is 
proclaimed ; the absurdities of Rome are overwhelmed with 
contempt ; your decrees languish and die ; liberty is begin- 
ning to dawn upon us ! ” * 

Not content with employing prose, Hiitten had recourse 
to verse also. He published his Outcry on the Lutheran 
Confiagration^'^ in which, appealing to Jesus Christ, he be- 
seeches him to consume with the brightness of his counte- 
nance all who dared deny his authority. Above all, he set 
about writing in German. “ Hitherto,” said he, “ I have 
written in Latin, a tongue not intelligible to every one ; but 
now I address all my fellow-countrymen!” His German 
rhymes unveiled to the people the long and disgraceful cata- 
logue of the sins of the Roman court. But Hiitten did not 
wish to confine himself to mere words ; he was eager to in- 
terfere in the struggle with the sword ; and he thought that 
the vengeance of God should be wrought by the swords and 
halberds of those valiant wairiors of whom Germany was so 
proud. Luther opposed this mad project : I desire not,” 
said he, to fight for the Gospel with violence and blood- 
shed. I have written to Hiitten to this eflect.”{ 


* Ablata lUa est a vobis inducta ohm nostns oculis caligo, prsedicatur 
Eyangelium . . spes est libertatis* Ulnch ab Hiitten Eques, Mar. Carrac. 
L. 0pp. Lat. ii, 176. % 

+ -Quo tu ooulos, p^Cbfiste, tuos, frontisque seyerse 
TOnde supercilium, teque ^se ostende neganti. 

te contemnunt igitnr, mediumque tonanti 
Ostendont digitum^ tandem lis te ostende potentem. 

Te yideat ferns ille Leo, te tota malorum 
' Sentiat illuyies, scelerataqne Boma tremiscat, 

Ultorem scelemm discant te yiyere saltern, 

Q/Ui regnare negant. 

In Incendium Lutberanum Exclamatio Ulrichi Hdtteid Eq^tie, Mar. 
Carao. L. 0pp. Lat, ii. 176. 

f NoUem vi et caede pro Eyangelio certari ; ita htisc^ipsi ad hominem. 
L Epp. 1. 543. 
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The celebrated painter Lucas Cranach published, under 
the title of the of GhrUt omd Antichrist^ a set of en- 

grayings,^hich represented on one side the glory andnaag- 
nihcence<)f the pope^ and on the other the humiliation 
sufferings of fee Redeemer. The inscriptions were written 
by Luther. These engravings, -designed with consideiable 
shill, produced an effect beyond all previous example. The 
pCQple withdrew from a church that appeared in every re- 
spect so opposed to the spirit of its: Founder. This is a 
very ^ood work for the laity,” said Lutherl*^ 

Many persons wielded weapons lagainst the papacy, that 
had but little connexion with the h6lineBS of a Christian life. 
Emser had replied to Luther’s hook [To the Goat of Leipsic) 
by another whose title was To the Bull of WtUemlerg. The 
name was not badly selected- But at Magdeburg Emser’s 
work was suspended to the common gibbet, with this in- 
scription ; The book is-woithy of the place,” and a scourge 
was hung at its side, to indicate the punishment the author 
naerited.f At Dceblin some persons wiote under the papal 
bull, in ridicule of its ^ ineffectualJ;hunders,ALThejiestis here, 
tout the birds have* flown.” J 

The students at iWittemherg, taking advantage of the 
license of - the . carnival, idressed up one of thdr nmhber 
costume isimllar :loiiie|popeX ‘ a^nd paraded hm with great 
thiOTgh: ttoe streets of the city, but in a manner some- 
what too lu<Scroias, as’ Luther observes. § When they reached 
the great square, they approached the river, and some, pre- 
tmding a sudden attack, appeared desirous of throwing the 
pope into the water. But the pontiff, having little inclination 
for such a hath, took to his heels ; his cardinals, bishops, and 
familiars imitated his example, dispersing into every quarter 
of the city. The students pursued them through the streets ; 
and there was hardly a comer in Wittemberg where some 
Roman dignitary had not taken refuge from, the shouts and 

* Bonus est pro Isiicis liber. L. Epp. i '571* 'TihiS bobk, wHch’deserYes 
reprinting, I found in tbe library of Zurich 
In publico infanuae loco affixus. Ibid, 560. 
j Daa Nest ist hie, die Vogel sind ausgeflagen. Ibid. 570. 

’Niiiiis ludicre Papam personatum circuniTenerant^^hlinieia et pom- 
paticum. Ibid. 561. , 
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laugiiter of the excited populace.^ “ The enemy -of Christ,” 
says Luther, “ who makes a mockery of kings, aild even of 
(illoLrist, richly deserves to he thus mocked himself.” In our 
.opinion he is wrong; truth is too beautiful to be thus pol- 
luted. ^he shoidld combat without the aid of ballads, cari- 
catures, and the masquerades of a carnival. Perhaps, with- 
out these popular demonstrations, her success would be less 
apparent ; but it would be purer, and consequently more 
lasting. However that may be, the imprudent and preju- 
diced conduct of the Homan court had excited universal 
antipathy ; and this very bull, by which the papacy thought 
to crush the whole reformation, was ^ precisely that which 
made the revolt burst out in every quarter. 

Yet the reformer did not find intoxication and triumph in 
everything. Behind that chariot in which he was dragged 
hy a people excited and transpoited with admiration, there 
was not wanting the slave to remind him* of his miserable 
-state. *Same of his friends seemed inclined to retrace their 
steps. ’Staupitz, whom he designated / his father, appealed 
ishaken. :The.po^ had accused' Mm, and . Stauj>itz had de- 
clared 'his willingness to 'Submit to the' decision of Ms holi- 
ness. I fearj”^ wrote Luther to him, that by accepting 
the pope for judge, you seem’ to reject me and the doctiines 
I have maintained. If Christ loves you, he will constrain 
you to recall your letter. Christ is condemned, stripped, and 
blasphemed ; this is a time not to fear, but to raise the voice,-f 
For this reason, while you exhort me to he humble, I ex- 
hort you to be* -proud ; for you' have too much humility, as I 
have too much pride, iThe world may call me proud, covfet- 
.ous, an (aduilt^er, u murderer^ antipope,- erne who« is guilty of 

levery crime :"What matters it I’ provided I am# not re- 

^proached with hairkig wickedly kept silence at the moment 
tour^Lord said 'with ^oniow : looked . an my *rtgliP hmd/ <Mid 
leTield, Vut there was no man that would know me. (Ps. cxM,) 
The Word of Jesus Christ is -a Word not- of | peace but 
of the sword. ^If -you wiltnot loHow Jesus (iferis^ll will 

, , * 4 - 

* .. Fugitivum cum cardinalibus, episcopiSj famiKisque siiis|in direr- 
sas partes oppidf'dispetpsearant eft inseumti autiit ^L;c®ppi i. ITikFeb. 1'521. 

+ Non enim boc timendx sed clamandi. Ibid. 557. 
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walk alone, will advance alone, and alone will I carry the 
fortress.”* 

Thus Luther, like a general at the head of an army, sur- 
veyed the whole field of battle ; and while his voice inspirited 
new soldiers to the conflict, he discovered those of his troops 
who appeared weak, and recalled them to the line of duty. 
His exhortations were heard everywhere. His letters ra- 
pidly followed each other. Three presses were constantly 
occupied in multiplying his writings f His words ran 
through the people, strengthening the alarmed^ consciences 
in the confessionals, upholding in the convents timid souls 
that were ready to faint, and maintaining the rights of truth 
in the palaces of princes. 

“ In the midst of the storms that assail me,” wrote Luther 
to the elector, “ I hoped to find peace at last. But now I 
see that this was the vain thought of a man. From day to 
day the waters rise, and already I am entirely surrounded by 
the waves. The tempest is bursting upon me with frightful 
tumult.f In one hand I grasp the sword, with the other I 
build up the walls of Zion.”§ His ancient ties are broken : 
the hand that had hurled against him the thunders of 
excommunication had snapped them asunder. “ Excom- 
municated by the bull,” said he, “ I am absolved from the 
authority of the pope and oi the monastic laws. Joyfully 
do I welcome this deliyerahce. But I shall neither quit the 
habit of my order nor the convent.” || And yet, amid this 
agitation, he does not lose sight of the dangers to which his 
soul is exposed in the struggle. He perceives the necessity 
of keeping a strict watch over himself. You do well to 
pray for me,” wrote he to PeUican, who resided at Basle. 

I cannot devote sufidcient time to holy exercises ; life is a 
cross to me. You do well to exhort me to modesty : I feel 
its necessity; but I am not master of rqyself; I am carried 

* Quod Bi tu non yis sequi, sine me ire et rapi L. Epp. i. 558. 

f Cum tria prela solus ego occupare oogar. Ibid. 

X Videns rem tumultuosissimo tumuitu tumultuantem. Ibid, 546. 

§ Una manu gladium apprehendens et altera murum sedificaturue. 
Ibid. 565. 

II Ab ordinis et Papae legibua solutus quod gaudeo et amplector. 

Ibid. 558. ^ 
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away by mysterious impulses. I wish uo one ill but my 
enemies press on me with such fury, that I do not suffi- 
ciently guard against the temptations of Satan. Pray, then, 
for me 1” 

Thus the reformer and the Eeformation were hastening 
towards the goal whither G-od called them. The agitation 
was gaining ground. The men who seemed hkely to be most 
faithful to the hierarchy began to be moved. “ Those very 
persons,” says Eck ingenuously enough, who hold the best 
livings and the richest prebends from the pope, remain as 
mute as fishes. Many of them even extol Luther as a man 
filled with the Divine spirit, and style the defenders of the 
pope mere sophists and flatterers.” f The Church, appa- 
rently full of vigour, supported by treasures, governments, and 
armies, but in reality exhausted and feeble, having no love 
for God, no Christian Hfe, no enthusiasm for the truth, found 
itself face to face with men who were simple but courageous, 
and who, knowing that God is with those who contend in 
behalf of his Word, had no doubt of victory. In every age 
it -has been seen how great is the strength of an idea to 
penetrate the masses, to stir up nations, and to hurry them, 
if required, by thousands to the battle-field and to death. 
But if so great be the strength of a human idea, what power 
must not a heaven-descended idea possess, when God opens 
to it the gates of the heart I The world has not" often seen 
so much power at work ; it was seen, however, in the early 
days of Christianity, and in the time of the Eeformation ; 
and it will be seen in future ages. Men who despised the 
riches and grandeur of the world, who were contented with a 
life of sorrow and poverty, began to be moved in favour of 
alLthat was holiest upon earth, — the doetrine of faith and 
of grace. All the religious elements were fermenting beneath 
the agitated surface of society ; and the fire of enthusiasm 
urged souls to sprin^orward with courage into this new life, 
this epoch of renovation, which was so grandly opening;b^rb 
them, and whither Providence was hurrying the 

* Compos mei non, sum, rapior nescio quo apiritu, cuin nenmii me male 
yeUe consciua sim. L. Epp i. 555. 

ir Keynald Epist. J. Eckii ad Cardinalem Contal'emtm. 

m2 
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CHAPTER L 

Victories of the Word bf God— The Diet df Worms— Policy of Romo— Dif- 
ficulties— Charles demauds Luther— The. Elector to Charles V. — State 
of Eeeling-^AlarmAf Aloander — The Elector departs without Luther 
— AJeauder arouses Rome — Excommunication of Pope and Communion 
with Christ— Eulminatious of the Bull — Luther’s Motives in the Re- 
formation. 

The Reformation, 'oommenced by tlie struggles of anliumble 
spirit m.tbe cdll of cloister at Erfurtb, had continually 
iniareased. .An obscure indiyickial, bearing in 'his hand the 
Wo»d of 1 life, had stood inn Wore * ihe^ naighty' ones of * the 
world, iSKEidtheychadsdaak^ Mm. wieldedthis 

aw a^wst T^adiandhismiaer- 

'Olis aroy greedy iBa#r(^ ^after a^ M}inf iStmggle, 

had^fied Jb^y: "he next employed it against the Roman 
legate at Augsburg; and the legate in amazement had 
allowed the prey to escape him : somewhat lateiir with its 
aid he contended against the- champions learning in the 
halls of Leipsic;* and the ‘astonished theologiaiis had beheld 
tibeir syhogistie 'weapo^ns shirered <in their hands: and, 
lastly, with this single arm, he had opposed the pope, 
when the latter, disturbed in his slunUiBrs, had risen on his 
throne to blasts the unfortunate, monk with his thunders; 
and this same Word had paralyzed all the power of this 
head of Christendom. A final struggle remained to be 
undergone. The Word was destined to triumph oyer the 
emperor of the West, oyer the kings jahd princes of the 
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earth -tand then, Ti^torions oyer.aU the powers of the‘ world, 
to nprise in the Church, and reign as^ the very Word of God. 

The entire nation was *agitated. Princes and nohles, 

knights and citizens, clergy jand laity, town and country, 

all particapated in the sti'uggle. A mighty religious reyolu- 
tion, of which Gdd himself was the prime moyer, but which 
was also 'deeply rooted in the lives of the people, threatened 
to overthrow the long-venerated chief of the Eoman hier- 
archy. A new generation of a serious, deep, active, and 
energetic spirit, hlled the nniversities, cities, courts, castles, 
rural districts, and frequently even the cloisters. A presen- 
timent that a ^eat transformation of society was at hand, 
inspired all minds with ' holy enthusiasm. What would be 
the position of the emperor with regard to this movement of 
the age ? and what would be the end of tliis formidable im- 
pulse by' which all men were carried aloiig^? 

A solemn diet was about to be opened: this was the 
first assembly of the empire over which OhaMes was to 
preside. As Nuremberg, where it shjmM have’heeai held, 
in’^aocordamce withJtheit^Iden’BuO, wafs^'SufieEEng^f^am.tte 
plague, it was to meet at Wonns^on the fiih 

January Id’S!.* Never before had ^soi many princes met 
together an diet ; each one was desirous of participatkrg in 
this first act of the young emperor^s government, and was 
pleased at the opportunity of displaying his power. The 
youthful landgrave Philip of Hesse, among others, who 
was afterwards to play so important a part in the Reforma- 
tion, arrived at Worms, about the middle of January, with 
six hundred horseanen, - among whom w^e warriors cele- 
brated for their valour. 

^Eut a mueh -stronger motive' inClmed the electors, dukes, 
'archbishops, landgraves, margraves, counts, bishops, barons, 
and'ioris of theeiuj^e, as wMl as^ the deputies of the tiWTO, 
'and theateba^afdolr#^^ fcings^of Ghristendom, to 
with their haffiant trains the roads that led to 
had been' announeed th^t, ^among other impottan|niattEa^ to 
be.laid beforOi^, diet, would be the nominata!(MM>S^co^ 

* Sleidaiij vol, i. 80 , 
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of regency to govern the empire during Charles’s absence, and 
the jurisdiction of the imperial chamber ; but public attention 
was more particularly directed to another question, which the 
emperor had also mentioned in his letters of convocation : 
that of the Reformation. The great interests of worldly 
policy grew pale before the cause of the monk of Wittemberg. 
It was this which formed the principal topic of conversation 
between the noble personages who arrived at Worms. 

Every thing announced that the diet would be stormy, 
and difficult to manage. Charles, who was hardly twenty 
years of age, was pale, of weak health, and yet a graceful 
horseman, able to break a lance like others of his time ; his 
character was as yet undeveloped ; his air was grave and 
melancholy, although of a kindly expression, and he had 
not hitherto shown any remarkable talent, and did not 
appear to have adopted any decided line of conduct. The 
skilful and active William de Croi, lord of Chi^vres, his 
high chamberlain, tutor, and prime minister, who enjoyed 
an absolute authority at court, died at Worms : numerous 
ambitions here met ; many passions came into collision ; 
the Spaniards and the Belgians vied with each other in their 
exertions to creep into the councils of the young prince ; the 
nuncios multiplied their intrigues ; the German piinces spoke 
out boldly. It might easily he foreseen that the under- 
handed practices of parties would have a principal share 
in the struggle.* 

But over all these scenes of agitation hovered a terrible 
will — the Roman papacy, which, inflexible as the destiny of 
the ancients, had imceasingly crushed for ages past every 
doctor, king, or people that had opposed its tyrannous 
progress. A letter written at Rome in the month of January 
1521, and by a Roman citizen, reveals its intentions. “ If 
I am not mistaken, the only business in your diet will be this 
affair of Luther, which gives us much#ore trouble than the 
Turk himself. We shall endeavour to gain over the young 
emperor by threats, by prayers, and feigned caresses. We 

* Es gieng aber anf diesem Reichstag gar schlUpfeng zu Seekend. 

p 326. 
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shall strive to win the Germans hy extolling the piety of their 
ancestors, and hy making them rich presents, and hy lavish 
promises. If these methods do not succeed, we shall depose 
the emperor; absolve the people from their obedience; 
elect another (and he will he one that suits us) in his place ; 
stir up civil war among the Germans, as we have just done in 
Spain ;* and summon to our aid the armies of the kings of 
France, England, and all the nations of the earth.f Probity, 
honour, religion, Christ — we shall make light of all, provided 
our tyranny he saved.”:|: A very slight familiarity with the 
history of the papacy is sufficient to show that these words 
are a faithful description of its policy. It is identically what 
Rome has always done when she has had the power : only 
the times were now a little changed. We shall soon behold 
her busy at her task. 

Charles opened the diet on the 28th January 1521, the 
festival of Charlemagne. His mind was fiUed with the high 
importance of the imperial dignity. He said, in his opening 
discourse, that no monarchy could^ be compared with the 
Roman empire, ^to which nearly the whole world had sub- 
mitted in former times ; that unfortunately this empire was 
a mere shadow of what it once had been ; hut that, by means 
of his kingdoms and powerful alliances, he hoped to restore 
it to its ancient glory. 

But numerous difficulties immediately presented them- 
selves to the young emperor. What must he do, placed 
between the papal nuncio and the elector to whom he was 
indebted for his crown? How can he avoid displeasing 
either Aleander or Frederick? The first entreated the emperor 
to execute the pope’s bull, and the second besought him to 
take no steps against the monk until he had been heard. 

* Robertson’s History of Charles V., book iii. 

*1* Caesarem deponemus, populos subjectione debita liberabimus, selii- 
tionem inter Germanos, quemadmodum nunc inter Hispanos, conoMu- 
mus, ^nglnm^ et omnes terree regi^ ad arnm 

Eiederer,. Nachnchten, 1. 179 , i , 

$ Tantum ut voti compotes evadere valeamus, nihil pinsf '^ii nos 
erit, non Qmstus, neqne fides, pietas, honestaa, prtdn^teldiinimodo 
tyrannis nostra sit salra. Ibid. 
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Desirous of pleasing' bolii ^ parties, the young prince, during 
ids stay at.OppeiaheiiaiQjiihaid mitten to. the elector to bring 
Dutherwilih him.to the diet, assuring him that n 0 ‘ injustice 
^ould be^ shown to the reformer,* that no violence should be 
used towards hamj and that learned men should confer with 
Mm. 

This letter,, accompanied by others from Chibvres and the 
,oount of Nassau, threw the elector into gre^t perplexity. 
At every 1 moment the alliance of the pope mi^ht become 
necessary to the young and , ambitious emperor, and then 
liiither’sTa/te was sealed. If Predeidck should take the re- 
foraner^to Worms, he mi^t be leadings b i i m to the scaffold. 
And yet Charleses orders were precise. The elector com- 
manded Spalatin to communicate io Luther • the letters he 
had received. “ The adversaries,” said the chaplain to him, 
^^lare makingovery cxertioanto hasten on this affair.” 

Luther!s friends were ^alarmed, but he himself did not 
tremble. -His health was at that time very weak; but that 
was a trifhngi matter for him. ^^'If I cannot go to Worms in 
good health,” replied he to the elector, wdl be carried 
there, sick^as I am. Tor ‘if tlie emperor calls me, I cannot 
doubt that it is the call of God himself. If they desire to use 
violence against me, andithat is very< probable (for it is not 
for their instruc^on that they order me<to.*appear), I place 
the 1 inatter-Mi ..ihe |Lo®d’s ^feands. iHe ^ still ilives t and re^ns 
preserved '.the three » young mm Miihe hnnnngAry 
furnace. li,Md wilL'siia!Ot.iSave; mp, >mj. life is ofi little con- 
sequence. Let us t only prevent the Gospel from being 
e^^sed to the scom of the wicked, and let us shed our 
blood for it, for fear they should triumph. It is not for me 
to decide whether my life or my death will^ contribute most 
to the salvation of all. Let us pray God that our young 
emperor may not begin his reign by dipping his hands in 
my blood, I would rather perish bf the sword of the 
Eomans. You ’ know what ehastisement was indicted on 
the Emperor Sigismund after the murder of John Huss. 

* 'A,dyersanos onmia moliii ad- maturaikdum id negotii. L. Epp. i. 
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You may expect every thing from me except. flight and 

recantation.* JFly I cannot,, .and still less retract 1” 

Before receiving Luther’s . r^ly, the elector had formed 
his resolution. iThis .prince, who was advancing in the 
hnowle(ige of. the Go^el,*mow Ibecame more decided in his 
conduct. He Mt that ,the conference at Worms would not 
have a favourable result. ‘Mt appears a difficult matter,” 
he wrote in reply to Charles, “ to . bring Luther with me to 
Worms; I beseech you, to relieve me from this anxiety. 
Furthermore, I have. never been willing to defend his doc- 
trine, but only to prevent his being condemned without a 
hearhrg. The legates, without waiting ‘ for your orders, 
have permitted themselves to take a step, sat once dishonour- 
ing Luther and myself; ,and J.iinuch fear that they thus 
dragged Luther to commit a very imprudent act, which 
might expose himito great danger, if ’he were to appear 
before the diet.” The elector aILuded«to the burning of the 
papal bull 

But the .rumour of iLuiher’s eoming .was steady current 
through the city. Men eager for novelty were delighted ; 
the emperor’s courtiers were alarmed; hut none showed 
greater indignation than the papal legate. On his journey, 
Aleander had been able to discover how far the Gospel 
announced by Luther had found an echo in all classes 
of society. Men of letters, lawyers, nobles, the inferior 
clergy, the regular orders, and the people, were gained over 
to the Reformation.^ These Mends of the new doctrine 
walked boldly with heads erect ; their language was fearless 
and daring ; an invincible terror froze the! hearts of the par- 
tisans of Rome. The , papacy was still standing, but its 
buttresses were tottering ; for their ■ ears aheady distin- 
guished a presage of desti action, like that indistinct murmur 
heatd^ere the mountain falls and crumbles dnto dust.f 

• Omma d€i.me|praQStuiia^pr8eter fugam et psalinodiam. 

'•h Multitrfdd . ttirbapauperuiil,nobiliim , gratnmati<Ji 

inferioreg ,eccl©3iastici ... factia jnaltOEum i. 

93 . 

4: Hse omneg conditiones, petulanter grassaniium... ia- 
cutiebant. Ibid. 
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Aleander on the road to Worms was frequently unable to 
contain himself. If he desired to dine or sleep in any 
place, neither the learned, the nobles, nor the priests, even 
among the supposed partisans of Kome, dared receive him ; 
and the haughty nuncio was obliged to seek a lodging at 
inns of the lowest class * Aleander was frightened, and 
began to think his life in danger. Thus he arrived at 
Worms, and to his Eoman fanaticism was then superadded 
the feehng of the personal indignities he had suffered. He 
immediately used every exertion to prevent the appearance 
of the bold and formidable Luther. “Would it not be 
scandalous/^ said he, “ to behold laymen examining anew 
a cause already condemned by the pope ?” Nothing is so 
alarming to a Eoman courtier as inquiry ; and yet, should 
this take place in Germany, and not at Eome, how great 
would be the humiliation, even were Luther’s condemna- 
tion to be agreed upon unanimously; but such a result 
appeared by no means certain. Will not Luther’s powerful 
eloquence, which has already committed such ravages, drag 
many princes and lords into inevitable destruction? Aleander 
pressed Charles closely : he entreated, threatened, and spoke 
as the nuncio of the head of the Chuich,-[* Charles sub- 
mitted, and wrote to the elector that the time accorded to 
Luther having already elapsed, this monk lay under the 
papal excommunication, so that, if he would not retract 
what he had written, Frederick must leave him behind at 
Wittemberg. But this prince had already quitted Saxony 
without Luther, “ I pray the Lord to be favourable to our 
elector,” said Melancthon, as he saw him depart, “ It is 
on him all our hopes for the restoration of Christendom 
repose. His enemies will dare anything, 'ki&ov 

but God will confound the councils of Ahi- 
thophel. As for us, let us maintain our share of the combat 

Neminem nactus qui auderet ipsum excipere, ad yiha sordidaque 
hospitia aegre divertit. Pallay. i. 93. 

+ Legati Romani nolunt ut andiatnr homo hsereticus. Mmantur multa. 
Zw. Epp. p. 157. 

% And they -will not leave a stone unturned. Corp. Ref. i. 279. 
24th January. 
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by our teaching and by our prayers.” Luther was deeply 
grieyed at being forbidden to come to Worms.'^ 

It was not sufficient for Aleander that Luther did not 
appear at Worms ; he desired his condemnation. He was 
continually soliciting the princes, prelates, and different 
members of the diet ; he accused the Augustine monk not 
only of disobedience and heresy, but even of sedition, re- 
bellion, impiety, and blasphemy. But the very tone of his 
voice betrayed the passions by which he was animated. “ He 
is moved by hatred and vengeance, much more than by zeal 
and piety,” was the general remark and frequent and 
violent as were his speeches, he made no converts to his 
sentiments-t Some persons observed to him that the papal 
bull had only condemned Luther conditionally ; others could 
not altogether conceal the joy they felt at this humiliation 
of the haughtiness of Rome. The emperor’s ministers on 
the one hand, the ecclesiastical electors on the other, showed 
a marked coldness ; the former, that the pope might feel the 
necessity of leagtdng with their master ; the latter, that the 
pontiff might purchase their support at a dearer price, A 
feeling of Luther's innocence predominated in the assembly ; 
and Aleander could not contain his indignation. 

But the coldness of the diet made the legate less im- 
patient than the coldness of Rome. Rome, which had 
had so much difficulty in taking a serious view of this 
quarrel of a “ drunken German,” did not imagine that the 
bull of the sovereign pontiff would be ineffectual to humiliate 
and reduce him. She had resumed all her carelessness,§ 
and sent neither additional bulls nor money. But how 
could they bring this matter to an issue without money ?[[ 
Rome must be awakened. Aleander uttered a cry of alarm. 

• Cum dalore legi noyiseimas Caroli litteras. L, Epp. i. 542. 

+ Magiff inyidia et yindictse Hbidine quam zelo pietatis. Historia 
Jobannls Cochloei, de actia et scriptis Martini Lutheri, Paris, 1565, 
yerso. Coehlo^us was aU his hfe one of the most inyeterate of 
enemies. He ynll soon appear upon the stage. f 

It VehementihuB suis orationibus parum promoyit. Cocb|<»“^* * * § 

§ Negligens quaedam, securitas Bomam peryaserat. i- 

II Nec pecunia ad yarios pro eadem sumptus. Ibid. 
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Germany i& separating* from Rome/’ wrote’ he to the Car- 
dinal de Medicis ; “the princes are separating from the pope. 
'Yet a little more ^delay, yet a little more negotiation, and 
hope will he gone. Money ! money! or Germany is lost.”* 
Rome .awoke at this cry; the wassals of the papacy, 
emerging from their torpor, hastily forged their redoubtable 
thunderbolts in the Vatican. The pope issued a new bull 
and the excommunication, with which the heretical doctor 
had as yet heen only ’ threatened, was decidedly pronounced 
^against him and all his adherents. Rome, by breaking 
the last ’ tie which still hound him to the ’ Church, aug- 
mented Luther’s liberty, and with increased liberty came sm. 
increase of strength. Cursed by the pope, he took refuge 
with hesh love at the feet of Christ. Ejected from the 
outward courts of the temple, he felt more strcmgly that he 
was Ihmself a temple in which dwelt the living God. 

“ It is a great glory,” said he, “ that we sinners, by be- 
lieving in Christ, and eating his flesh, possess within us, 
in all their vigour, his power, wisdom, and righteousness, 
as it is wntten, Whoso beheveth in me^ in him do I dwell, 
Wondeiful abiding-place! marvellous tabernacle ! far superior 
to that of Moses, and magnificently adorned within, with 
heautifiL hangings, ^curtains of. purple, and ornaments of 
•gold; while without,, as on the ^tabernacle that* God com- 
manded to be bmltin the .desert of Binai, we perceive nonght 
but a; rude oov-^Eingiof goats’, hair *aiid’ rams’ fekins. Often 
itO Christians stmible, and, to Took at them outwai’dly, they 
seem all weakness and reproach. ’ But this ^ matters not; for 
beneath this weakness and this foolishness dw^s in secret a 
power that the* world cannot know, and which*yet overcometh 
the world; for Christ dweHeth in us. I have sometimes 
beheld Christians walking lamely and with great feebleness ; 
but when came the hour of conflict or of appearing before 
the bar of the world, Christ suddenly ^ stirred within them, 

* Pericnlim denique aixditeiidaB» Gexmamse ex paioimoiua ’monetse 
cujusdam. . Eallar. i ^§4. 

f Decet ’Eomanum Bontificem, &c. Bullaniim Rjornaamn. 

t Exodus xxyi. 7rl4. 
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.and lihey became’ so staiong^ and so cesokie, Satm fled 
away frigbtenedfrcQoa before tbeir face.”^ 

Sucb an hour would soon strike . for Lntber ; and Ohris^ 
in whose ooMimnmon her dwelt, coidd not fail Mm. Meim- 
time Eome rejected him with violence. fThe* reformer and 
all ^his partisans were accursed, whatever their rank and 
power, and dispossessed, with thear inheritors, of all their 
honours and goods. ’ Every * faithful Christian, who valued 
the salvation of his soul, ’was to flee; at the sight of this 
accursed band. Wherever the heresp had been introduced, 
the priests were enjoined, on Sundays, and festivals, at the 
hour when the churches were thronged with worshippers, to 
publish the excoimmunication with due solemnity. The altars 
were to be stripped of their ornaments and sacred vessels ; 
the cross to he laid on the ground ; twelve priests holding 
tapers in their hands were first to light them, add immediately 
dashing them violently to the earth, to extinguish them under 
their feet ; the bishop was then to proclaim the condemnation 
of these unbelievers*, all the hells were to he rung; the 
bishops and priests were to utter their anathemas and male- 
dictions, and preach boldly against Luther and his adherents. 

The excommunication had been published in Home twenty- 
two days, hut probably had not yet reached Germany, when 
Luther, being informed that there was another talk of sum- 
moning him to Worms, wrote a letter to the elector, drawn 
up’ in such a manner that Frederick might show it to the 
idiet. Luther was desirous Of correcting the erroneous ideas 
of the princes, and of feanMy Gayiu’g ' before this august 
tiibuMbte true 'mature of a/icassfe soimisundexstood. I 
tejoice wiflbi all * my 'heart, ^ most .serene iLord,” says he, 
“^^that Ms imperiaLmajesty * desires to summon me before 
Mm ’ touehaug this afiair. il call Jesus GMist to witness, 
tJmt it is rthe » cause of rthe whote ^ German nation, of ithe 
Miversal Church, of .the lehristiau’ world, iray/oL GeS Iwr 
self..... .and not of an liodaviidiual, ospeciaMy auchaacipcas 

• ‘So’regete aif^Jer^Clirisfeasj dasssie so Teufel 

Jiehfin.’mHsste. li. Oipp. iz. eiSjOnJoha "vi./5e. 
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myself.* I am ready to go to Worms, provided I have a 
safe-conduct, and learned, pious, and impartial judges. I 

am ready to answer for it is not from a presumptuous 

spirit, or to derive any advantage, that I have taught the doc- 
trine with which I am reproached : it is in obedience to my 
conscience and to my oath as doctor of the Holy Scriptures : 
it is for the glory of God, for the salvation of the Christian 
Church, for the good of the German nation, and for the extir- 
pation of so much superstition, abuse, evil, scandal, tyranny, 
blasphemy, and impiety.” 

This declaration, drawn up at a moment so solemn for 
Luther, merits particular attention. Such were the motives 
of his actions, and the inward springs that led to the 
revival of Christian society. This is very different from the 
iealousy of a monk or the desire of marriage ! 


CHAPTEE 11. 


A Foreign Prince — Council of Politicians — Conference between the 

Confessor and the ChanoeUor — Inutility of these Manceuyres — Alean- 

deris Activity— Luther’s Words^-Charles yields to the Pope. 

But all this waS of little consequence to politicians. How- 
ever noble might have been the idea Charles had formed 
of the imperial dignity, Germany was not the centre of 
his interests and of his policy. He understood neither the 
spirit nor the language of Germany. He was always a 
Duke of Burgundy, who to many other sceptres had united 
the first crown of Christendom. It was a remarkable circum- 
stance that, at the moment of its most intimate transforma- 
tion, Germany should elect a foreign prince, to whom the 
necessities and tendencies of the nation were but of secondary 
importance. Undoubtedly the emperor was not indifferent 

* Causam, quse, Christo teste^ Dei, christiani orbis, ecclesiac catkoUoee, 
et totius Germanicss uationis, et non unius et privati est hominis. L. 
Epp.i. 551. 
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to the religious movement, but it had no meaning in his 
eyes except so far as it threatened the pope. War between 
Charles and Francis I. was inevitable j the principal scene 
of that war would be Italy. The alliance of the pope 
became therefore daily more necessary to Charles’s projects. 
He would have preferred detaching Frederick from Luther, 
or satisfying the pope without offending Frederick. Many of 
his courtiers manifested in the affair of the Augustine monk 
that disdainful coldness which politicians generally affect 
when there is any question of religion, “ Let us avoid all 
extreme measures,” said they. “ Let us entangle Luther 
by negotiations, and reduce him to silence by some trifling 
concessions. The proper course is to stifle and not to fan 
the flame. If the monk falls into the net, we are victorious ! 
By accepting a compromise, he will silence himself and ruin 
his cause. For form’s sake we will decree certain exterior 
reforms ; the elector will be satisfied ; the pope will be 
gained; and matters will resume their ordinary com-se.” 

Such was the project formed by the emperor’s confidants. 
The Wittemberg doctors seem to have divined this new 
policy. They are trying to win men over secretly,” said 
Melancthon, and are working in the dark.’'* Charles’s 
confessor, John Glapio, a man of great weight, a skilful 
courtier, and a wily monk, took upon himself the execution 
of the scheme. Glapio possessed the full confidence of 
Charles ; and this prince, imitating the Spanish customs in 
this particular, intrusted him almost entirely with the care 
of matters pertaining to religion. As soon as Charles had 
been named emperor, Leo hastened to win over Glapio by 
favours which the confessor very gratefully acknowledged.f 
He could make, no better return to the pontiff’s generosity 
than by crushing this heresy, and he applied himself to the 
tasi.f 

Among the elector’s councillors was Gregory Bruek, or 
Pontanus, the chancellor, a man of intelligence, deci^^, 

* Clanoulum tentent et experiantur. Corp. Ref. i. 281. Feb. 

+ Benigms ofiSciis lecens a Pontifice delinitas. Pallatv. i. 90. 

t Et sane in eStdto negotio sjngnlare proMtatis ardn&^ specimen 
dedit. Ibid. 
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and conragej who was* a^hetfer theological scholar than 
many doctors, and whose wisdom was capable of resisting 
the wiles of the monks in Charles’s courk Glapio, knowing 
the chancellbr’s iniuence, requested an interview with him, 
and introducing himself as if * he had . been a friend of the- 
reformer, said with an air of' kindness: was filled 

with joy, in reading Lutheris first writings ; I thought 
him a vigorous tree, which had put forth goodly branches, 
and gave promise to the Church of the most precious fruit. 
Many people, it is true, have entertained the same views 
before his time ; yet no one but himself has had the noble^ 
courage to publish the truth without fear^ But when I read 
his hook on the' Gaptimty of Bahflon^ I felt like one over- 
whelmed with blows from head to foot. I do not think,” 
added the monk, “ that brother Martin will acknowledge 
himself to be the author of it * * I dn not find in it either his 
usual style or learning” After some 'discussion, the con- 
fessor continued : “ Introduce me to the elector, and in your 
presence I will show lilm Luther’s errors,” 

The chancehor replied that the business of the diet left his 
highness no leisure, and besides he did not mix himself up 
with this matter. The monk was vexed at seeing his de- 
mand rejected. , Nevertheless,” continued the chancellor, 
“since you say* there is no evil without a remedy, explarm 
yourseliT ■ 

Assuming a coH&de®feial air, dhe conjfessor‘repliEd : “ The 
emper(y cames% desires to see a man like Luther re- 
conciled with the Church; for his books (previous to the 
publication of the treatise on the Captimty of Babylon) were 

rather agreeable to his majesty The irritation caused 

by the bull no doubt excited Luther to write the latter 
work. Let him then declare that he had no intention of 
troubling the repose of the Church, and the learned of every 
nation will side with him. Procure me an audience with his 
highness.” 

The chancellor went to Frederick. The elector well knew 
that any retractation whatsoever was impossible : “ Tell the 

* Es haben (lessen Bucher Eire Majestat .....urn etwa® gefallen. 
Weimar State Papers. Seckend. p. 315. 
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confessor,^ answered he^ “tliat I cannot comply withf^his rer* 
qneat f but continue yout conference.’* 

Grbtpio receired? thia message with eyery demonstraiion oit 
respect ; and clmngmg Ms line of attack; he said : “ Let ithe. 
elector nanacsaome confidential persons to deliberate „on tlims 
afiair.” 

The Changelloe. — ‘^The elector* does not profess ^ to- de^i 
fend Luther’s cause;” 

The. Confessor.- — “ Well/ then/ you at least can discuss. 

it with me Jesus Christ is my witness that I. make this: 

proposition from love to the Church and Luther, who has 
opened so many hearts to the truthJ’* 

The chancellor having refused to undertake a^taskiwMch, 
belonged to the reformer, prepared to withdraw; 

“ Stay,” said the monk^ 

The Chancellor. — “ What remains to be done?” 

The Confessor. — “Let Luther deny that he mote the 
Captivity of Bcthflonf 

The Chancellor. — “ But the pope’s hull .condemns alLhis? 
other writings.” 

Thf Confessor. — That is because of his obstinacy- If 
he disclaims tMs book, the pope in his omnipotence can 
easily pardon him. What hopes may we not entertain; 

now that we have so excellent an emperor 1” 

Perceiving that these words had produced some- effect on 
the chancellor, the monk hastily added : “ Luther always 
desires to argue from the Bible. The Bible.... -.it is like 
wax,, you may stretchit and. bend it as you please. I would 
undertake to find in the Bible opinions more extravagant 
even than Luther’s. He is mistaken when he changes every* 
word* of Christ into a. commandment^’ ’ And then wishing to 
act npomthe fears of his hearer, he added: “What would, 
be the result if to-day or to-morrow the emperor shouhL 
have recotu^^ to arms ? Reflect upon this.” He then per- 
mitted Pontamus to retire. . . ^ 

The confessor laid fiesh snaresi- “ A man might-iiiBe^ten* 
years with him, and not know him at last,” sa^®5^smus.\ 
“What an excellent hook is that -of Lut]^r[s|ofi CM^tian 
* Per andern das Hertz zu yielem Guten erbffjiet...^.Seckend. p. 31»5. 
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Liberty,” said he to the chancellor, whom he saw again a 
few days after ; “ what wisdom ! what talent I what wit ! 
it is thus that a real scholar ought to write...*.. Let both 
sides choose men of irreproachable character, and let the 
pope and Luther refer the whole matter to their decision. 
There is no doubt that Luther would come off victorious on 
many points.* I will speak about it to the emperor. Be- 
lieve me, I do not mention these things solely on my own 
authority, I have told the emperor that Grod would chastise 
him and all the princes, if the Church, which is the spouse 
of Christ, be not cleansed from all the stains that defile her. 
I added, that God himself had sent Luther, and commis- 
sioned him to reprove men for their offences, employing him 
as a scourge to punish the sins of the world.” f 

The chancellor, on hearing these words (which reflected the 
feelings of the age, and showed the opinion entertained of 
Luther even by his adversaries), could not forbear ex- 
pressing his astonishment that his master was not treated 
with more respect. There are daily consultations with the 
emperor on this affair,” said he, and yet the elector is not 
invited to them. He thinks it strange that the emperor, who 
is not a little indebted to him, should exclude him from his 
councils.” 

The Confessor. — “ I have been present only once at 
these deliberations, and then heard the emperor resist the 
solieitalions of the nuncios. Five years hence it will be seen 
what Charles has done for the reformation of the Church.” 

“ The elector,” answered Pontanus, “ is unacquainted with 
Luther’s intentions. Let him be summoned and have a 
hearing. ” 

The confessor replied with a deep sigh :{ I call God to 
witness how ardently I desire to see the reformation of 
Christendom accomplished.” 

To protract the affair and to keep the reformer silent was 

* Es sey nicht zu zweifeln dass Lutherus in Yielen Artickeln werde 
dan Sieg dayon tragen Seckend. p, 31P. 

t Dass Gott ^sen Mann gesandt dass er eine Geissel seye um der 

Sunden willen. w'eimar State Papers, ibid. 320. 

t Glapio that hierauf einen tiefen Seufzer, un rufte Gott zma Zeugen .. 
Ibid. 321. 
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all that Glapio proposed. In any case, Luther must not 
come to Worms. A dead man returning from the other 
world and appearing in the midst of the diet, would 
have been less alarming to the nuncios, the monks, and 
all the papal host, than the presence of the Wittemberg 
doctor. 

How many days does it take to travel from Wittem- 
berg to Worms?” asked the confessor with an assumed 
air of indifference ; and then, begging Pontanus to present 
his most humble salutations to the elector, he retired. 

Such were the manoeuvres resorted to by the courtiers. 
They were disconcerted by the firmness of Pontanus. That 
just man was immovable as a rock during all these negotia- 
tions. The Roman monks themselves fell into the snares 
they had laid for their enemies. “ The Christian,” said 
Luther in his figurative language, “ is like a bird tied near a 
trap. The wolves and foxes prowl round it, and spring on 
it to devour it ; hut they fall into the pit and perish, while 
the timid bird remains unhurt. It is thus the holy angels 
keep watch around us, and those devouring wolves, the 
hypocrites and persecutors, cannot harm us.”* Not only 
were the artifices of the confessor ineffectual, but his admis- 
sions still more confirmed Frederick in his opinion that 
Luther was right, and that it was his duty to protect him. 

Men’s hearts daily inclined more and more towards the 
Gospel. A Dominican prior suggested that the emperor, 
the kings of France, Spain, England, Portugal, Hungary, 
and Poland, with the pope and the electors, should name 
representatives to whom the arrangement of this affair 
should be confided. Never,” said he, ‘‘ has implicit reliance 
been placed on the pope alone.” *{■ The public feehng became 
such that it seemed impossible to condemn Luther without 
having heard and confuted him.J 

Aleander grew uneasy, and displayed unusual energy^ 
It was no longer against the elector and Luther alone that 

• L. 0pp. (W.) xjcii. 1055. 

+ TJnd niemala dena Papst allein geglaubt Seek. p. 323. 

J Spalatiima soribit tantum faTons Evangelio esse iationti^ffiiiatiditnm 
et inconvictum damHari non speret. L. Epp. i 656, Feb. ft 

VOL. n. I 
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lie had to contend. He beheld with horror the secret 
negotiations of the confessor, the proposition of the prior, 
the consent of Charles’s ministers, the extreme coldness of 
Eoman piety, even among the most devoted friends of the 
pontiff, “so that one might have thought,” says Pallavicini, 
“ that a torrent of iced water had gushed over them.”^ 
He had at length received from Rome the money he had 
demanded ; he held in his hand the energetic briefs addressed 
to the most powerful men in the empire.^ Fearing to see 
his prey escape, he felt that now was the time to strike a 
decisive blow. He forwarded the briefs, scattered the 
money profusely, and made the most alluring promises ; 
“ and, armed with this threefold weapon,” says the historian. 
Cardinal Pallavicini, “ he made a fresh attempt to bias the 
wavering assembly of electors in the pope’s favour.”:]: But 
around the emperor in particular he laid his snares. He 
took advantage of the dissensions existing between the Belgian 
and Spanish ministers. He besieged the monarch unceas- 
ingly. All the partisans of Rome, awakened by his voice, 
solicited Charles. “ Daily deliberations,” wrote the elector 
to his brother John, “ are held against Luther ; they demand 
that he shall be placed under the ban of the pope and of the 
emperor 5 they ende-avour to injure him in every way. Those 
who parade in their red hats, the Romans, with all their fol- 
lowers, display indefatigable in this task.”§ 

Aleander was in reality pressing ft>r the condemnation 
of the reformer with a violence that Luther characterizes as 
marvellous fury.]] The apostate nuncio,^ as Luther styles 
him, transported by anger beyond the bounds of prudence, 
one day exclaimed : “ If you Germans pretend to shake off 
the yoke of obedience to Rome, we will act in such a 
manner that, exterminated by mutual slaughter, you shall 

♦ Hinc aqua manabat, quae succensse pietatia aestum restinguebat. 
Pallav, L 96. 

i- Mandata, pecuuiBe ac diplomata. Ibid. 95. 

t Tnplici hao induetria nunc Aleander .. Ibid. 

§ Das thun die in rotben Hiiten prangen. Swjk. p, 354. 

II Miro furore Papistse moliuntur mibi mala. L. Epp. 1 . 555. 

TJ Nuntius apostaticus (a play upon the words “ apostolwits, 
apostolic and apostate) agit surnmis yiribuB. Ibi4 
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perish in your own blood ” * — “ This is how the pope feeds 
Christ’s sheep,” adds the reformer. 

But such was not his own language. He asked nothing 
for himself. Luther is ready,” said Melancthon, to pur- 
chase at the cost of This own life the glory and advancement 
of the Gospel.”f But he trembled when he thought of the 
calamities that might be the consequence of his death. 
He pictured to himself a misled people revenging perhaps 
his martyrdom in the blood of his adversaries, and especially 
of the priests. He rejected so dreadful a responsibility. 

“ God,” said he, “ checks the fury of his enemies ; but if it 

breaks forth then shall we see a storm burst upon the 

priests like that which has devastated Bohemia My 

hands are clear of this, for I have earnestly entreated the 
German nobility to oppose the Eomans by wisdom, and not 
by the sword4 To make war upon the priests, — a class 
without courage or strength, — ^would be to fight against 
women and children.” 

Charles V. could not resist the solicitations of the nuncio. 
His Belgian and Spanish devotion had been developed by 
his preceptor Adrian, who afterwards occupied the pontifical 
throne. The pope had addressed him in a brief, entreating 
him to give the power of law to the bull by an imperial 
edict. “ To no purpose will God have invested you with 
the sword of the supreme power,” said he, if you do not 
employ it, not only against the infidels, but against the 
heretics also, who are far worse than they.” Accordingly, 
one day at the beginning of February, at the moment when 
every one in Worms was making preparations for a splendid 
tournament, and the emperor’s tent was already erected, the 
pAces who were arming themselves to talce part in the 
brilliant show were summoned to the imperial palace. 
After listening to the reading of the papal bull, a stringent 
edict was laid before them, enjoining its immediate 
tion. “ If you can recommend any better eQin3%^ aiW 

* TJt nmtuifl cSaedibus absu»fti,.vestro cruore pereatig.^ h. ^p. i* 555. 

f Libenter etisLm nkifEto i^vangdii glonajn et 
Corp. Kef. 1. ^ a i 

X Non ferto, sed 6oni®I& et edictis. L. Epp. i. 
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the emperor, following the usual custom, “ I am ready to 
hear you.” 

An animated debate immediately took place in the assem- 
bly. “ This monk,” wrote a deputy from one of the free 
cities of Germany, “ gives us plenty of occupation. Some 
would like to crucify him, and I think that he will not 
escape ; only it is to he feared that he will rise again the 
third day.” The emperor had imagined that he would be 
able to publish his edict without opposition from the states ; 
but such was not the case. Their minds were not prepared. 
It was necessary to gain over the diet. “ Convince this 
assembly,” said the youthful monarch to the nuncio. This 
was all that Aleander desired ; and he was promised to be 
introduced to the diet on the 13th of February. 


CHAPTER in. 

Aleander intreduced to the Diet— Aleander’s Speech — Luther is accused 
— Home is justified— Appeal to Charles against Luther — Effect of the 
Nuncio’s Speech. 

The nuncio prepared for this solemn audience. This was 
ah important duty, hut Aleander was not unworthy of it. 
Ambassador from the sovereign pontiff, and snrrounded with 
all the splendour of his high office, he was also one of the 
most eloquent men of his age. The friends of the Reforma- 
tion looked forward to this sitting with apprehension. The 
elector, pretending indisposition, was not present; hut he 
gave some of his councillors orders to attend, and take 
notes of the nuncio^s speech. 

When the day arrived, Aleander proceeded towards the 
assembly of the princes. The feelings of all were excited ; 
many were reminded of Annas and Caiaphas going to Pilate’s 
judgment-seat and calling for the death of this fellow who 
'ger'certed the nation,^ “ J ust as the nuncio was about to cross 
* Lukexxiii, 2. 
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the threshold, the usher of the diet ” says Pallavicim, “ ap- 
proaching him rudely, thrust him hack hy a blow on the 
breast.”^ “ He was a Lutheran in heart,” adds the Romanist 
historian. If this story be true, it shows no doubt an excess 
of passion ; but at the same time it furnishes us with a 
standard by which to measure the influence that Luther’s 
words had excited even in those who guarded the doors of the 
imperial council. The proud Aleander, recovering himself 
with dignity, walked forward, and entered the hall. Never 
had Rome been called to make its defence before so august 
an assembly. The nuncio placed before him the documents 
that he had judged necessary, namely, Luther’s works and the 
papal bulls ; and as soon as the diet was silent, he began : — 
Most august emperor, most mighty princes, most ex- 
cellent deputies ! I appear before you in defence of a cause 
for which my heart glows with the most ardent affection. 
It is to retain on my master’s head that triple crown which 
you all adore : to maintain that papal throne for which I 
should be willing to deliver my body to the flames, if the 
monster that has engendered tMs growing heresy that I am 
now to combat could be consumed at the same stake, and 
mingle his ashes with mine.f 

No I the whole difference between Luther and the pope 
does not turn on the papal interests. I have Luther’s books 
before me, and a man only needs have eyes in liis head to 
see that he attacks the holy doctrines of the Church, He 
teaches that those alone communicate worthily whose con- 
sciences are overwhelmed with sorrow and confusion be- 
cause of their sins, and that no one is justified by baptism, 
if he has not faith in the promise of which baptism is the 

* Pugnis ejus pectori admotis repiilerit Pallay i. 112. 

Duioinodo mecum uua monstrum nasceutis hseresis arderet. Pallay. 
i 97 Seckendorff, and many Protestant historians after him, have as- 
serted that Pallavicim himself composed the speech he puts into Aleander’e 
mouth. It is true that the cardinal states he had arranged it in the shape 
under which he lays it before his readers ; but he points out the sources 
whence he had taken it, and in particular, Aleander’s letters deposited in 
the archives of the Vatican (Acta Wormatise, fol. 66 and 99); in my 
opinion, therefore, I should betray partiality by rejecting it wholly. 
I quote some of the features of this speech from Protestant and Ro- 
manist sources. 
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pledge."^ He denies the necessity of works to obtain heav- 
enly glory. He denies that we have the liberty and power 
of obeying the natural and Divine law.^ He asserts that we 
sin of necessity in every one of our actions. Has the 
arsenal of hell ever sent forth weapons better calculated to 

break the bonds of decency? He preaches in favour of 

the abolition of monastic vows. Can we imagine any 

greater sacrilegious impiety? What desolation should 

we not witness in the world, were those who are the salt 
of the earth to throw aside their sacred garments, desert 
the temples that re-echo with their holy songs, and plunge 

into adultery, mcest, and every vicel 

“ Shall I enumerate all the crimes of this Augustine 
monk? He sins against the dead, for he denies purgatory; 
he sins against heaven, for he says that he would not be- 
lieve even an angel from heaven; he sins against the 
Church, for he maintains that all Christians are priests ; he 
sms against the saints, for he despises their venerable writ- 
ings; he sins against councils, for he designates that of 
Constance an assembly of devils ; he sins against the world, 
for he forbids the punishment of death to be inflicted on 
any who have not committed a deadly sin.f Some of 

you may say that he is a pious man I have no desire to 

attack his ^e, but only to remind this assembly "that the 
devil often deceives people in the ga^ of truth.’* 

Aleandet, having spoken of the doctrine of purgatory con- 
demned by the Council of Florence, laid at the emperor’s 
feet the papal hull on this council. The Archbishop of 
Mentz took it up, and gave it to the Archbishops of Treves 
and Cologne, who received it reverently, and passed it to the 
other princes. The nuncio, after having thus accused Luther, 
proceeded to the second point, which was to justify Home: — 
At Home, says Luther, the mouth promises one thing, 
the hand does another. If this were true, must we not come 
to the very opposite conclusion ? If the ministers of a reli- 

* Baptiamum nemiaem justificare, sed fidem ia verbum promiasionis, 
cui additur Baptismua. Cochloeua, Act. Lutb. 28 
d* Weil er verbiete jemaud mit Todea Strafe zu belegen, der aicht eine 
Todtaiiade begaagen. Seckead. p. 335. ' 
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a live confomiably to its precepts, it is a sign that the 
gion is false. Such was the religion of the ancient 

nans Such is that of Mahomet and of Luther him^ 

; hut such is not the religion which the Eoman pontiffs 
ih us. Yes, the doctrine they profess condemns them 
as having committed faults ; many, as guilty ; and some 
nU speak fiankly) as ciiminal/......This doctrine exposes 

ir actions to the censure of men duiing their lives, to the 
nd of history after their death.f Now, I would ask what 
isure or profit could the popes have found in inventing 
h a religion ? 

The Church, it may be said, was not governed by the 
nan pontiffs in the primitive ages. — What conclusion 
11 we draw from this ? With such arguments we might 
suade men to feed on acorns, and princesses to wash 
ir own linen.” J: 

But his adversary — the reformer — ^was the special object 
he nuncio’s hatred. Boiling with indignation against those 
3 said that he ought to be heard, he exclaimed : Luther 
[ not allow himself to he instructed by any one. The pope 
already summoned him to Kome, and he did not comply. 
It, the pope cited him before the legate at Augsburg, and 
lid not appear until he had procured a safe-conduct, that is 
ay, after the legate’s hands were tied, and his tongue alone 

j left unfettered § Ah!” said Aleander, turning to- 

'ds Charles Y., “ I entreat your imperial Majesty to do 
hing that may lead to your leproach. Do not interfere 
i matter which does not concern the laity. Perform your 
1 duties ! Let Luther’s doctrines be interdicted by you 
tiirougliout the length and breadth of the empire : let his 
* MultoB ut quadantenus reos, nonaulloa (dicam ingemie) ut scelestos. 
Pallav. i. 101. 

*1“ Linguarum Tituperatiord dum TiTunt, historiarum infamise post 
mortem. Ibid. ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

J In the Odyssey, Homer represents the princess Nausicaa goingwixh 
lier maidens to the rirer side to wash her garments. The claissmad reader 
will be famihar with the allusion to acorns, which the hsatben writers 
supposed to be the earliest food of the human race, when first in Tvoods 
the naked savage ran.” 

§ Quod idem erat, ac reyinotis legati brachusi^ et feigna solum soluta. 
Ibid. 109. 
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writings be burnt eyerywliere. Fear not I In Luther’s errors 

there is enough to burn a hundred thousand heretics * 

And what have we to fear ? The multitude ? Its insolence 

makes it appear terrible before the conflict, but in the battle 

its cowardice renders it contemptible. Foreign princes ? 

But the King of France has forbidden the introduction of 
Luther’s doctrines into his kingdom ; and the King of Eng- 
land is preparing an assault with his own royal hand. You 
know what are the sentiments of Hungary, Italy, and Spain, 
and there is not one of your neighbours, however much he 
may hate you, who wishes you so much evil as this heresy 
would cause you. For if our adversary’s house adjoins our 
own, we may desire it to be visited with fever, but not with 

the plague What are all these Lutherans ? A crew of 

insolent pedagogues, corrupt priests, dissolute monks, ignor- 
ant lawyers, and degraded nobles, with the common people, 
whom they have misled and perverted. How far superior to 
them is the catholic party in number, ability, and power ! A 
unanimous decree from this illustrious assembly will enlighten 
the simple, warn the imprudent, decide the waverers, and give 

strength to the weak But if the axe is not put to the 

roots of this poisonous tree, if the death-blow is not struck, 

then I see it overshadowing the heritage of Jesus Christ 

with its branches, changing our Lord’s vineyard into a 
gloomy forest, transforming the kingdom of God into a den 
of wild beasts, and reducing Germany into that frightful 
state of barbarism and desolation which has been brought 
upon Asia by the superstition of Mahomet.” 

The nuncio was silent. He had spoken for three hours. 
The enthusiasm of his language had produced a deep im- 
pression on the assembly. The princes looked at each other, 
excited and alarmed, says Cochlceus, and murmurs soon 
arose from every side against Luther and his partisans.^ If 
the eloquent Luther had been present ; if he had been able to 
reply to this speech ; if, profiting by the avowals extorted from 
the Eoman nuncio by the recollection of his former master, 

• Bass 100,000 Ketzer ikrethalben verLrannt werden. Seek, p. 332. 

+ Vehementer extemti atque commoti, alter alterum intuebantur, at- 
que in Lutherum ejusque fautores murmurare cceperunt. CochloBus, p.28. 
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the infamous Borgia, he had shown that these rery argu- 
ments, intended to defend Borne, were of themselves its con- 
demnation ; if he had shown that the doctrine which proved 
its iniquity was not invented by him, as the orator said, 
hut was that religion which Christ had given to the world, 
and which the Eeformation was re-estahlishing in its primi- 
tive splendour ; if he had presented a faithful and animated 
picture of the errors and abuses of the papacy, and had shown 
how the religion of Christ had been made an mstrument of 
self-interest and rapacity : the effect of the nuncio’s harangue 
would have been instantly nullified. But no one rose to speak. 
The assembly remained under the impression produced by this 
speech ; and, agitated and transported, showed itself ready to 
extirpate Luther’s heresy by force from the soil of the empire.* 
Nevertheless, it was a victory only in appearance. It was 
among the purposes of God that Borne should have an 
opportunity of displaying her reasons and her power. The 
greatest of her orators had spoken in the assembly of the 
princes; he had given utterance to aU that Borne had to say. 
But it was precisely this last effort of the papacy that became 
a signal of defeat in the eyes of many who had listened to it 
If a bold confession is necessary for the triumph of truth, the 
surest means of destroying error is to make it known without 
reserve. Neither the one nor the other, to run its course, 
should be concealed. The light tests all things. 


CHAPTEB rV. 

Sentiments of the Princes— Speech of Duke George— Character of the 
Reformation-One Hundred and One Grievances-Charles ^ves Way 

Aleander’s Stratagems— The Grandees of Spain— Peace of Luther— 

Death and no Retractation, 

A FEW days were sufficient to dissipate the first impression, 
as is ever the case when an orator conceals the emjtin^s of 
his arguments by high-soimding words. 

• Lutheranam haeresim ease funditua eveUendam. Fallar. i, 101; Ros- 
•oe’a Leo X. chap xix. 
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The majority of the princes were ready to sacrifice Luther ; 
but no one desired to immolate the rights of the empire 
and the grievances of the Germanic nation. They were very 
ready to give up the insolent monk who had dared to 
speak SQ boldly ; but they were the more resolved to make 
the pope feel the justice of a reform demanded by the chiefs 
of the nation. It was accordingly Luther’s most determined 
personal enemy, Duke George of Saxony, who spoke with 
the greatest energy against the encroachments of Eome. 
The grandson of Podiebrad, king of Bohemia, although 
offended by the doctrine of Grace preached by the reformer, 
had not yet lost the hope of a moral and ecclesiastical 
reforrn. The piincipal cause of his hritation against the 
mopk of Wittemberg was, that by his despised doctrines he 
jyas spoiling the whole affair. But now, seeing the nuncio 
^ecting to involve Luther and the reform of the Chm'ch 
^in one and the same condemnation, Geoige suddenly rose in 
J,he assembly of the princes, to the great astonishment of 
those who knew his hatred of the reformer. ‘^The diet,” 
said he, “ must not forget its grievances against the court 
of Eome. How many abuses have crept into our states! 
The annats, which the emperor granted voluntarily for the 
good, of Christianity, now exacted as a due ; the Eoipan 
courtiers daily inventing new regulations to monopolize, 
sell, and lea^e the e^esiasti^^ benefices f multitude of 
transgressions connhj^ at ; rich transg^ssors undeservedly 
tolerated, while ftiose who have no money to purchase 
impuni^^re punished without mercy ; the popes con- 
tinually bestowing on their com tiers reversions and re- 
serves, to the detriment of those to whom the benefices 
belong ; the cqmmendams of the abbeys and convents of 
Eome conferrM^^ on cardinals, bishops, and prelates, who 
appropriate tlieir revenues, so that not a single monk is to 
be found in a convent where there should he twenty or 
thirty; stations multipUed to infinity,^ and stalls for the 
sale of indulgences set up in every s^et and public place 
of our cities — stalls of Saint Anthony, of the Holy Ghost, 
of Saint Hubert, of Saint Cornelius, of Saint Vincent, and 
so forth ; companies purchasing at Eome the rigftt to haj^ 
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suoli markets, then buying permission of their bishop to 
display their TOres, and squeezing and draining the pockets 
of the poor to obtain money ; the indulgence, that ought 
only to be granted for the salvation of souls, and that 
should be earned by prayer, fastmg, and works of* charity, 
sold according to a tariff; the bishops’ officials’ oppres- 
sing the lowly with penances for blasphemy, adultery, 
debauchery, and the violation of any festival, but not even 
repiimanding the cleigy who commit similar crimes ; penal- 
ties imposed on those who repent, and devised in such 
a manner that they soon fall again into the same error 

and give more money these are some of the abuses 

that cry out against Rome. All shame has been put aside, 

and their only object is money! money! money !....•.. so f 

that the preachers who should teach the truth, utter nothing 
but falsehoods, and are not only tolerated, but rewarded| 
because the greater their lies, the greater their gain. It is 
from this foul spring that such tainted waters flow. De^ 
bauchery stretches out the hand to aviirice. The officMs 
invite wonta^^ their dwellings under various pretests, and 
endeavour to seduce them, at one time by threats, at another 
by presents, or if they cannot succeed, they rtiin their good 
fame.*}* Alas 1 it is the scandal caused by the clergy that 
hurls so many poor souls into eternal condemnation I A 
general reform must be effected. An cecumenical council must 
be called to bring about this reform. For these reasons, most 
excellent princes and lords, I humbly entreat you ^^ake this 
matter into your immediate consideration.” Dni^ George 
then handed in a list of the grievances he had enumerated. 
This was some days after AleandeFs speech. The important 
catalogue has been prea^^^ in the archiv^s^of Weimar. 

- Even Luther had ;^Aen with great^ force against 
the abfutees of Romef**^'W/!ie had done ?(Sbiething more. 
The* diike pointed out th^ evil; Luther had pointed out 

* Soadto^a^ss «r eSj^ldwiederbegelie und mehr Geld erlegea laiisse. 
Weimar State Papers, Seckend p. 328. 

Bast sie Weibesbilder unter mancherley Scheiii beschicken, selbige 
Bodann mh Dro^imgeii and Geschenken zu fUlen suchen, Oder in emen 
bbsen VerdacM brmgea. Ibid, p, 330. 
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both the cause and the remedy. He had demonstrated 
that the sinner receWea the true indulgence, that which 
cometh from God, solely by faith in the grace and merits of 
Jesus Christ; and this simple but powerful doctrine had over- 
thrown all the markets established by the priests. “How can 
a man become pious ?” asked he one day. “ A gray friar 
will reply, By putting on a gray hood and girding yourself 
with a cold. A Eoman will answer. By hearing mass and 
by fasting. But a Christian will say, Faith in Christ alone 
justifies and saves. Before works, we must have eternal life. 
But when we are born again, and made children of God by 
the Word of grace, then we perform good works.”* 

The duke’s speech was that of a secular prince ; Luther’s, 
that of a reformer. The great evil in the Church had been 
its exce^^ve de'^%tion to outward forms, its having made of 
all its works and graces mere external and material things. 
"The indulgences were the extreme point of this course ; and 
that which was most spiritual in Christianity, namely, 
pardon, might be purchased in shops like any other com- 
modity. Luther’s great work consisted in employing this 
extreme degeneration of religion to lead men and the 
Church back to the primitive sources of life, and to restore 
the kingdom Holy Ghost in the sanctuary of 

heart. Here, as mt^n happens in other case^, the remedy 
was found in the disease itself, and the two ^extremes fnet. 

t m that time forward, the Church, that for so many cen- 
ies had been developed externally in human ceremonies, 
Observances, and practices, began to be developed internally 
in faith, hope, and" charity. 

The duke’s speech produced a proportionally greater im- 
pression, as his hostility to Luther was notorious. Other 
members of the diet brought forward their respective griev- 
ances, which received the support of the ecclesiastical princes 
themselves.-}* “We have a pontiff who loves only the chase 
and his pleasures,” said they ; “ the benefices of the Ger- 
man nation are given away at Rome to gunners, falconers, 
footmen, ass-drivers, grooms, guardsmen, and other people 

* L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 748, 752. 
t Seckend, Vorrede von Frick 
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of this class, ignorant, inexperienced, and strangers 
»iany.”^ ^ 

The diet appointed a committee to draw up all these 
grievances ; they were found to amount to a hundred and 
one. A deputation composed of secular and ecclesiastical 
princes presented the report to the emperor, conjuring him 
to see them rectified, as he had engaged to do in his capitu- 
lation. ^‘What a loss of Christian souls 1” said they to 
Charles V. ; “ what depredations ! what extortions, on ac- 
count of the scandals hy which the spiritual head of Chris- 
tendom is surrounded ! It is our duty to prevent the ruin 
and dishonour of our people. For this reason we most 
humbly but most urgently entreat you to order a general 
reformation, and to undertake its accomplishment.”f There 
was at that time in Christian society an unknown power 
operating on princes and people alike, a wisdom from on 
high, influencing even the adversaries of the Reformation, 
and preparing for that emancipation whose hour was come 
at last. 

Charles could not be insensible to the remonstrances of 
the empire. Neither he nor the nuncio had expected them. 
Even his confessor had threatened him with the vengeance of 
Heaven, unless he reformed the Church. ^The emperor im- 
mediately recalled the edict commanding Luther’s writings to 
he burnt throughout the empire, and substituted a pro- 
visional order to deliver these books into the keeping of the 
magistrates. 

This did not satisfy the assembly, which desired the 
appearance of the reformer. It is unjust, said his friends, 
to condemn Luther without a hearing, and without learning 
from his own mouth whether he is the author of the books 
that are ordered to be burnt. His doctrines, said his adver- 
saries, have so taken hold of men’s minds, that it is impos- 
sible to check their progress, unless we hear them from him- 
self. There shall be ho discussion with him j and # he 

• Buchsenmeistem, Falkneni, Pfistern, Eseltreibero, StaUkuacliteii, 
Trabanten Kapp’s Nachlese nutzl. Ref Urkunden. liL 26 % 

i- Base eine Besserong UEd gemeine R&fonoatibii gesebehe. Ibid. 

262 , 
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aleander’s intrigues* 


avows his writings, and refuses to retract them, then we will 
all with one accord, electors, princes, estates of the holy em- 
pire, true to the faith o^ our ancestors, assist your majesty 
to the utmost of our power m the execution of your decrees.* 

Aleander in alarm, and fearing everything from Luther’s 
intrepidity and the ignorance of the princes, instantly strained 
every nerve to prevent the reformer’s appearance. He went 
from Cl^arles’s ministers to the princes most favourably in- 
clined to the pope, and from them to the emperor himself.f 
“ It is not lawful,” said he, “ to question what the sovereign 
pontitf has decreed. There shall be no discussion with 
Luther, you say ; but,” continued he, “will not the energy of 
this audacious man, the fire of his eyes, the eloquence of his 
language, and the mysterious spirit by which he is animated, 
be sufficient to excite a tumult? J Already mpy adore him 
as a saint, and in every place you may see his portrait sur- 
rounded with a glory like that which encircles the heads of 
the blessed.. »... If you are resolved to summon him before 
you, at least do not put him under the protection of the public 
faith I”§ These latter words were meant either to intimidate 
Luther, or to prepare the way for his destruction. 

The nuncio found an easy access to the grandees of Spain. 
In Spain, as in Germany, the opposition to the Dominican 
inquisitors was national. The yoke of the inquisition, that 
had been thrown off for a time, had just been replaced om 
their necks by Charles. A numerous party in that penin- 
sula sympathized with Luther ; hut it was not thus with the 
grandees, who had discovered on the hanks of the Ehine 
what they had hated heyond the Pyrenees. Inflamed with 
the most ardent fanaticism, they were impatient to destroy 
the new heresy. Frederick, duke of Alva, in particular, was 
transported with rage whenever he heard the Eeformation 
mentioned.!! He would gladly have waded in the hlood of. 

* L. 0pp. (L.) xsii. 567. 

i* Quam ob rem sedulo contestatus est apud Csesaris administros. . 
Pallay. 1 . 113. 

J Lingua promptus, ardoxe Tultus, et oris spiritu ad concitandam se- 
ditionem. Ibid. 

§ Hand certe fidem publicam illi praebendam Ibid 

% Afbse dux yidebatur aliquando furentibus modis agitari ..Ibid. 363w 
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all these sectarians. Luther was not yet summoned to 
appear, but already had his mere name powerfully stirred 
the lords of Christendom assembled at Worms. 

The man who thus moved all the powers of the earth 
seemed alone undisturbed. The news from Worms was 
alarming. Luther’s friends were terrified. “ There remains 
nothing for us but your good wishes and prayers,” wrote 
Melanctlion to Spalatin. “ Oh 1 that God would deign to 
purchase at the price of our blood the salvation of the 
Christian world 1’”^ But Luther was a stranger to fear; 
shutting himself up in his quiet cell, he there meditated on 
and applied to himself those words in which Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, exclaims : My soul doth magnify the 
Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in* God my JSamour, 
For he that is mighty hath done to me great things ; and holy 
is Ms name^ He hath showed strength with his arm ; he 
hath put doum the mighty from their seats, and exalted them 
of low degree.^' These are some of the reflections that filled 

Luther’s heart: He that is mightv says Mary. 

What great boldness on the part of a young girl i With a 
single word she brands all the strong with weakness, aU the 
mighty with feebleness, all the wise with folly, all those 
whose name is glorious upon earth with disgrace, and casts 
all strength, all might, all wisdom, and all glory at the feet 
of God4 His arm, contrnues she, meaning by this the power 
by which he acts of himself, without the aid of any of his 

creatures: mysterious power 1 which is exerted in secrecy 

and in silence until His designs are accomplished. Destruction 
is at hand, when no one has seen it coming : relief is there, and 
no one had suspected it. He leaves His children in oppression 

and weakness, so that every man says : They are lost! But 

it is then He is strongest; for where the strength of men 
ends, there begins that of God. Only let faith wait upon him. 

.And, on the other hand, God permits his adversaries 

to increase in grandeur and power. He withdraws His 

tJtinam Deus redimat nostro sangume salutem Chnstianf populi. 
Corp Ref. i. 362. 

*t* Luke i, 46-55. 

:J: Magnificat. L. Opp, Wittemb. Deutseb. Aosg. iii. 11| &c. 
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support, and suffers them to be puffed up with their own.* 
He empties them of His eternal wisdom, and lets them be 
filled with their own, which is but for a day. And while 
they are rising in the brightness of their power, the arm of 
the Lord is taken away, and their work vanishes as a bubble 
bursting in the air.” 

It was on the 10th of March, at the very moment when 
the imperial city of Worms was filled with dread at his name, 
that Luther concluded this explanation of the Magnificat. 

He was not left quiet in his retreat. Spalatin, in conformity 
with the elector’s orders, sent him a note of the articles 
which he would be required to retract. A retractation, after 
his refusal at Augsburg Eear not,” wrote he to 

Spalatin, “ that I shall retract a single syllable, since their 
only argument is, that my works are opposed to the rites of 
what they call the Church. If the Emperor Charles summons 
me only that I may retract, I shall reply that I will remain 
here, and it will be the same as if I had gone to Worms and 
returned. But, on the contrary, if the emperor summons 
me that I may be put to death as an enemy of the empire, 
I am ready to comply with his call ; f for, with the help of 
Christ, I will never desert the Word on the battle-field. I 
am well aware that these bloodthirsty men wiU never rest 
until they have taken away my life. Would that it was the 
papists alone that would be guilty of my blood I” 


CHAPTER V. 

Shall Luther have a Safe-conduct — The Safe-conduct— Will Luther 
come— Holy Thursday at Rome—The Pope and Luther. 

At last the emperor made up his mind. Luther’s appear- 
ance before the diet seemed the only means calculated to 

• Er zieht seine Krafft heraus und lasst sie von eigener Kraffl sich auf- 
hlasen. L. Opp, (Wittemb.) Deutsch. Ausg iii. 11, &o. 

t Si ad me occidendum deincepa vocare velit ... .offeramme ventnmm. 
LJ 'Ep>. i. 574. ^ 
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terminate an affair which engaged the attention of all the 
empire, Charles V. resolved to summon him, but without 
granting him a safe-conduct. Here Frederick was again 
compelled to assume the character of a protector. The dan- 
gers by which the reformer was threatened were apparent to 
all. Luther’s friends, says Cochloeus, feared that he would 
be delivered into the pope’s hands, or that the emperor him- 
self would put him to death, as undeserving, on account 
of his heresy, that any faith should be kept with him. * 
On this question there was a long and violent debatef be- 
tween the princes. Struck at last by the extensive agita- 
tion then stirring up the people in every part of Germany, 
and fearing that during LutheFs journey some unexpected 
tumult or dangerous commotion might burst forth in favour 
of the reformer, J the prmces thought the wisest course would 
be to tranquillize the public feelings on this subject ; and not 
only the emperor, but also the Elector of Saxony, Duke 
George, and the Landgrave of Hesse, through whose terri- 
tories he would have to pass, gave him each a safe-conduct. 

On the 6th of March 1521, Charles* V. signed the follow- 
ing summons addressed to Luther : — 

Charles, by the grace of , God Emperor elect of the Romans, 
always August, &c. &c. 

Honourable, well-beloved, and pious ! We and the 
States of the Holy Empire here assembled, having resolved 
to institute an inquiry touching the doctrine and the books 
that thou hast lately published, have issued, for thy coming 
hither, and thy return to a place of security, our safe-con- 
duct and that of the empire, which we send thee herewith. 
Our sincere desire is, that thou shouldst prepare immediately 
for this journey, in order that within the space of the 
twenty-one days fixed by our safe-conduct,'^ thou mayst 
without fail be present before us. Fear neither injustice nor 
violence. We wiU firmly abide by our aforesaid safe-eon^ 

* Tanquam perfido haeretioo nulla sit servanda fides. CochloeuSj 
P 28. 

+ Longa consultatio difficilisque disceptatio. Ibid. 

t Cum autem grandis ubique per Germaniam fere totam excitata 
est .. .animorum commotio. Ibid. 
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duct, and expect that thou wilt comply with our summons. 
In so doing, thou wilt obey our earnest wishes, 

“ Given in our imperial city of Worms, this sixth day of 
March, in the year of our Lord 1521, and the second of our 
leign. Charles. 

“ By order of my Lord the Emperor, witness my hand, 
Albert, Cardinal of Ment 2 , High-chancellor. 

“ Nicholas Zwil.” 

The safe-conduct contained in the letter was directed: 
“ To th& honourable^ our wll-beloved and pious Doctor 
Martin Luther^ of the order of AugustinesT 

It began thus : 

“We, Charles, the fifth of that name, by the grace of 
God Emperor elect of the Romans, always August, King 
of Spain, of the Two Sicilies, of Jerusalem, of Hungary, of 
Dalmatia, of Croatia, &c., Archduke of Austida, Duke of 
Burgundy, Count of Hapsburg, of Flanders, of the Tyrol," 
&c. &c. 

Then the king of so many states, intimating that he had 
cited before him an Augustine monk named Luther, enjoined 
all princes, lords, magistrates, and otheis, to respect the 
safe-conduct which had been given him, under pain of the 
d ispleasure of the emperor and the empire.* 

Thus did the emperor confer the titles of “well-beloved, 
honourable, and pious,” on a man whom the head of the 
Church had excommunicated. This document had been 
thus drawn up, purposely to remove all distrust from the 
mind of Luther and his friends. Gaspard Sturm was com- 
missioned to bear this message to the reformer, and accom- 
pany him to Worms. The elector, apprehending some out- 
burst of public indignation, wrote on the 12th of March to 
the magistrates of Wittemberg to provide for the security of 
the emperor’s officer, and to give him a guard, if it was 
judged necessary. Ibe herald departed. 

Thus were God’s designs fulfilled. It was His will that 
this light, which he had kindled in the world, should be set 
upon a hill ; and emperor, kings, and princes, immediately 


* Lucaa Cranach’s 


Stammbuch, &c. herausgegeben r. Chr. t. Mecheln. 
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began to ca:rry out His purpose without knowing it. It 
costs Him little to elevate what is lowliest. A single act 
of His power suffices to raise the humble native of Mans- 
feldt from an obscure cottage to the palaces in which kings 
were assembled. In His sight theie is neither small nor 
great, and, in His good time, Charles and Luther meet. 

But will Luther comply with this citation? His best 
friends were doubtful about it. “ Doctor Martin has been 
summoned here,” wrote the elector to his brother on the 
25th March ; but I do not know whether he will come. 
I cannot augur any good from it.” Three weeks later (on 
the 16th of April), this excellent prince, seeing the danger 
increase, wrote again to Duke John: ^‘Orders against 
Luther are placarded on the walls. The oai'dinals and 
bishops are attacking him very harshly Grod grant that 
all may turn out well 1 Would to God that I could procure 
him a favourable hearing 1” 

While these events were taking place at Worms and 
Wittemb'erg, the Papacy redoubled its attacks. On the 
28th of March (which was the Thursday before Easter), 
Eome re-echoed with a solemn excommunication. It was 
the custom to publish at that season the terrible bull In, 
Coena Domini^ which is a long series of maledictions. On 
that day the approaches to the temple in which the sove- 
reign pontiff was to officiate were early occupied with the 
papal guards, and by a crowd of people that had flocked 
together from all parts of Italy to receive the benediction of 
the holy father. Branches of laurel and myrtle decorated 
the open space in front of the cathedral j tapers were lighted 
on the balcony of the temple, and there the remonstrance 
was elevated. On a sudden the air re-echoes with the loud 
pealing of bells ; the pope, wearing his pontifical robes, and 
borne in an arm-chair, appears on the balcony *, the people 
kneel down, all heads are uncovered, the colours are 
lowered, the soldiers ground their arms, and a solemn silence 
prevails. A few moments after, the pope slowly stretches 
out his hands, raises them towards heaven, and then as 

* Bie Cardinale wid Bischofe siad ilm hart 2aiTneder.^....Seckeii(i. 
p, 3(55. 
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slowly bends tliem towards the earth, making the sign of 
the cross. Thrice he repeats this movement. Again the 
noise of bells reverberates through the air, proclaiming far 
and wide the benediction of the pontiff ; some priests now 
hastily step forward, each^ holding a lighted taper in his 
hand ; these they reverse, and after tossing them violently, 
dash them away, as if they were the flames of hell ; the 
people are moved and agitated ; and the words of maledic- 
tion are hurled down from the roof of the temple."^ 

As soon as Luther was informed of this excommunication, 
he published its tenor, with a few remarks written in that 
cutting style of which he was so great a master. Although 
this publication did not appear till later, we will insert in 
this place a>few of its most striking features. We shall 
hear the" i%ti|priest of Christendom on the balcony of the 
cathedral, "aMj^e„Wittemberg monk answering him from 
the farthe^i"P^'[of Germany.^ 

There is sbmething characteristic in the contrast of these 
two voices. 

The Pope. — “ Leo, bishop” 

Luther. — Bishop ! yes, as the wolf is a shepherd : for 

the bishop should exhort according to the doctrine of salvation, 
and not vomit forth imprecations and maledictions.” 

The Pope. — “ Servant of all the servants of God”..,... 

Luther. — “ At night, when we are drunk ; bu^v^ the 
morning, our name is Leo, lord of all lords.” . 

The Pope. — “ The Eoman bishops, our predecessors, have 
been accustomed on this festival to employ the of 
righteousness”...... 

Luther. — Which, according to your account, are ex- 
communication and anathema ; but according to Saint Paul, 
long-suflering, kindness, and love.” (2 Cor. vi. 6, 7.) 

The Pope. — A ccording to the duties of the apostolic 
office, and to maintain the purity of the Christian faith” 

* Thi3 ceremony is described in various works ; among others in the 
“ Tagebuch einer Re%se dutch Deutschland und Itahen. Berlin, 1817, 
iv. 94. The principal features are of earlier date thau the 16th century 

+ For the bull and Luther’s commentary, ^ee Die Bulla vom Abend- 
fressen, L. 0pp. (L.) xviii. 1, 
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IjUther* — “ That is to say, the temporal possessions of 
the pope.” 

The Pope. — “ And its unity, which consists in the union 

of the members with Christ, their head, and with his 

vicar” 

Luther. — For Christ is not sufficient : we must have 
another besides.” 

The Pope. — ^^To preserve the holy communion of believers, 
we follow the ancient custom, and excommunicate and curse, 
in the name of Almighty G-od, the Father” 

Luther. — “ Of whom it is said ; God sent not Ms Son into 
the world to condemn the worlds (John iii. 17.) 

The Pope.^ — “ The Son, and the Holy Ghost, and according 

to the power of the apostles Peter and Paul and our 

own” 

Luther. — “Owr own! says the ravenous wolf, as if the 
power of God was too weak without him.” 

The Pope. — “We curse all heretics, — Garasi,* Patarins, 
Poor Men of Lyons, Amoldists, Speronists, fi^agehi, 
Wickliffites, Hussites, Fratricelli”...... ' ^ . 

Luther. — “ Fo^hey desired to possess the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and requir* the pope to be sober and preach the 
Word of God.” 

The Pope.— “ And Martin Luther, recently condemned 
by us for a similar heresy, as well as all his adherents, and 
all those, whomsoever they may be, who show him any 
countenance.” 

Luther. — “ I thank thee, most gracious pontiff, for con- 
demning me along with all these Christians I It is very 
honourable for me to have my name proclaimed at Eome 
(HI a day of festival, in so glorious a manner, that it may 
run through the world in conjunction with the names of these 
humble confessors of Jesus Christ.” 

The Pope. — “ In like manner, we excommunicate and 
curse all pirates and corsairs” 

Luther. — “ Who can be a greater corsair and pirate 
than he that robs souls, imprisons them, and puts them to 
death ?” 

• This name has been altered 5 read Ocssari or CatJum, 
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The Pope. — “ Particularly those who navigate our seas”... 

Ltjthek. — “ OxjR seas ! Saint Peter, out predecessor, 

said : Silver and gold have I none (Acts hi. 6) ; and 
Jesus Christ said : The kings of the Gentiles exercise lord- 
ship over them; hut ye shall not he so (Luke xxii. 25). 
But if a waggon filled with hay must give place on the 
road to a drunken man, how much more must Saint Peter 
and Christ himself give way to the pope I” 

The Pope. — “ In like manner we excommunicate and 
cm'se all those who falsify our hulls and our apostolical 
letters” 

Luther. — “ But God’s letters, the Holy Scriptures, all the 
world may condemn and burn.” 

The Pope. — In like manner we excommunicate and 
curse all those who intercept the provisions that are coming 
to the court of Kome” 

Luther. — “ He snarls and snaps, like a dog that fears his 
bone will be taken from him.”* 

The Pope. — In like manner we condemn and curse all 
those who withhold any judiciary dues, fruits, tithes, or 
revenues, belonging to the clergy” 

Luther. — “ For Christ has said : If a* man will sue thee 
at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
also (Matt. v. 40), and this is our commentary.” 

The Pope. — “ Whatever be their station, dignity, order, 
power, or rank; were they even bishops or kings” 

Luther. — For there shall he false teachers among yoUf 
who despise dominion and speak evil of dignities, says Scrip- 
ture.” (Jude 8.) 

The Pope. — “ In like manner we condemn and curse all 
those who, in any manner whatsoever, do prejudice to the 
city of Pome, the kingdom of Sicily, the islands of Sardinia 
and Corsica, the patrimony of St. Peter in Tuscany, the 
duchy of Spoleto, the marquisate of Ancona, the Campagna, 
the cities of Ferrara and Benevento, and all other cities or 
countries belonging to the Church of Rome.” 

Luther. — “ 0 Peter I thou poor fisherman 1 whence didst 


Gleich wie ein Hand mna Heines willen. L. 0pp. (L.) xviii. 12. 
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thou get Eome and all these kingdoms? all hail, Peter! 

king of Sicily ! .and fisherman at Bethsaida !’^ 

The Pope. — We excommunicate and curse all chanceh- 
lors, councillors, parliaments, procurators, governors, officials^ 
bishops, and others, who oppose our letters of exhortation, 
invitation, prohibition, mediation, execution.”...... 

Luther. — “ For the holy see desires only to live in idle- 
ness, in magnificence, and debauchery ; to command, to in- 
timidate, to deceive, to lie, to dishonour, to seduce, and com- 
mit every kind of wickedness in peace and security 

“ 0 Lord, arise ! it is not as the papists pretend ; thou 
hast not forsaken us ; thou hast not turned away thine eyes 
from us ! ” 

Thus spoke Leo at Rome and Luther at Wittemberg. 

The pontiff having ended these maledictions, the parch- 
ment on which they were written was tom in pieces, and the 
fragments scattered among the people. Immediately the 
crowd began to be violently agitated, each one rushing for- 
ward and endeavouring to seize a scrap of this terrible bull. 
These were the holy -relics that the Papacy offered to its faith- 
ful adherents on the eve of the great day of grace and expia- 
tion. The multitude soon dispersed, and the neighbourhood 
of the cathedral became deserted and silent as before. Let 
us now return to Wittemberg. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Lather’s Conrage — Bugenhagen at Wittemberg— Persecutions in Pome- 
rania— Melancthon desires to accompany Luther— Amsdoiff, Schurff, 
and Suaten-^Hutten to Charles V. 

It was now the 24th of March. At last the imperial herald 
had passed the gate of the city in which Luther resided. 
Gaspard Sturm waited upon the doctor, and delivered the 
citation from Charles V. What a serious and solemn mo- 
ment for the reformer ! All his frienda were in consternation. 
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No prince, without excepting Frederick the Wise, had de- 
clared for him. The knights, it is true, had given utterance 
to their threats ; hut them the powerful Charles despised. 
Luther, however, was not discomposed. “ The papists,” 
said he, on seeing the anguish of his friends, do not desire 
my coming to Worms, but my condemnation and my death.* * * § 
It matters not! Pray, not for me, hut for the Word of God. 
Before my blood has grown cold, thousands of men in the 
whole world will have become responsible for having shed 
it 1 The most holy adversary of Christ, the father, the mas- 
ter, the generalissimo of murderers, insists on its being shed. 
So be it I Let God’s will be done ! Christ will give me his 
Spirit to overcome these ministers of error. I despise them 
during my life ; I shall triumph over them by my death. 
They are busy at Worms about compelling me to retract; 
and this shall be my retractation : I said formerly that the 
pope was Christ’s vicar ; now I assert that he is our Lord’s 
adversary, and the devil’s apostle.” And when he was ap- 
prized that all the pulpits of the Franciscans and Dominicans 
resounded with imprecations and maledictions against him : 
“ Oh I what deep joy do I feel!” exclaimed he.J He knew 
that he had done God’s will, and that God was with him ; 
why then should he not set out with coTirage ? Such purity 
of intention, such liberty of conscience, is a hidden but in- 
calculable support, that never fails the servant of God, and 
renders him more invulnerable than if protected by coats of 
mail and armed hosts. 

At this time there arrived at Wittemberg a man who, like 
Melancthon, was destined to be Luther’s friend all his life, 
and to comfort him at the moment of his departure.§ This 
was a priest named Bugenhagen, thirty-six years of age, 
who had fled from the severities which the Bishop of Camin 
and Prince Bogislas of Pomerania exercised on the friends of 


* Damnatum et perditum. L. Epp. L 556. 

f Ut hos Satanae ministros et contemnara vivens et Tincam moriens^ 
Ibid. 579. 

$ Quod mire quam gaudeam. Ibid. 567. 

§ Veuit Wkfcembergam paulo ante iter Lntberi ad comitia Wormati^ 
mdicta. Melch. Adami Vita Bugenhagii, p. 314. 
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tlie Gospel, whether ecclesiastics, citizens, or men of letters.* * * § 
Sprung from a senatorial family, and bom at Wollin in Po- 
merania (’whence he is commonly called Pomeranus), Bugen- 
hagen had been teaching at Treptow from the age of twenty 
years. The young eageily crowded around him ; the nobles 
and the learned emulated each other in courting his society. 
He diligently studied the Holy Scriptures, piaying God to 
enlighten him.-l- One day towards the end of December 1520, 
Luther’s book on the Captivity of Babylon was put into his 
hands as he sat at supper with several of his friends. Since 
the death of Christ,” said he, after running his eye over the 
pages, “ many heretics have infested the Church ; but never 
yet has there existed such a pest as the author of this 'work.” 
Having taken the book home and perused it two or three 
times, all his opinions were changed ; truths quite new to 
him presented themselves to his mind; and on returning 
some days after to his colleagues, he said, “ The whole world 
has fallen into the thickest darkness. This man alone sees 
the light.” J Several priests, a deacon, and the abbot him- 
self, received the pure doctrine of salvation, and in a short 
time, by the power of thei^reaching, they led their hearers 
(says an historian) back from human superstitions to fhe 
sole and effectual merits of Jesus Christ § Upon this a 
persecution broke out. Already the prisons re-echoed with 
the groans of many individuals. Bugenhagen fled from his 
enemies and arrived at Wittemberg. He is suffering for 
love to the Gospel,” wrote Melancthon to the elector’s chap- 
lain. “ Whither could he fly, but to om* aaoXov (asylum), 
and to the protection of our piince?”|| 

But no one welcomed Bugenhagen with greater joy than 
Luther. It was agreed between them, that immediately 
after the departure of the reformer, Bugenhagen should begin 

* Sacerdotes, cives et scholasticos ia Tincula oonjecit. Mel, Adami Vita 
Bugenhagii, p. 313. 

+ Precesque adjunxit, qaibus divinitus se regi ao docen petmt. Ibid, 
p. 312. 

t In CimmeriiB tenebris versatur : hie vix unus et solna vernm videt. 
Ibid. p. 313. 

§ A superstitionibus ad umcuin Christi meritum tradnieere. Ibid. 

11 Corp. Ref. i, ,361. 
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to lecture on the Psalms. It was thus Divine Providence 
led this able man to supply in some measure the place of 
him whom Wittemherg was about to lose. A year later, 
Bugenhagen was placed at the head of the Church in this 
city, over which he presided thirty-six years. Luther styled 
him in an especial manner The Pastor, 

Luther was about to depart. His friends, in alarm, thought 
that if God did not interpose in a miraculous manner, he was 
going to certain death. Melancthon, fax removed from his 
native town, was attached to Luther with all the affection of 
a susceptible heart. Luther,” said he, supplies the place 
of all my friends ; he is greater and more admirable for me 
than I can dare express. You know how Alcibiades admired 
Socrates 5* but I admire Luther after another and a Christian 
fashion.” He then added these beautiful and sublime words : 

As often as I contemplate Luther, I find him constantly 
greater than himself.” f Melancthon desired to accompany 
Luther in his dangers ^ but their common friends, and no 
doubt the doctor himself, opposed his wishes. Ought not 
Philip to fill his friend’s place ? and if the latter never re- 
turned, who then would there be to direct the work of the 
Reformation ? Would to God,” said Melancthon, resigned, 
yet disappointed, that he had allowed me to go with him.” J 
The impetuous Amsdorff immediately declared that he 
would accompai^ *e doctor. His strong mind found plea- 
sure in confronting dangar. His boldness permitted him to 
appear fearlessly before an assembly of kings. Tbe elector had 
invited to Wittemberg, as professor of jnrispnidence, Jerome 
Scburff, son of a physician at St. Gall, a celebrated man, of 
gentle maimers, and who was very intimate with Luther. 
He has not yet been able to make up his mind,” said Luther, 
to pronounce sentence of death on a single malefactor.” § 
This timid man, however, desired to assist the doctor by his 

* Alcibiade^ was conyinced that the society of Socrates was a support 
the gods had giren him for his instruction and secunty. Plutarch— Al- 
cibiades. 

Quern quoties contemplor, se ipso subinde majorem judico. Corn 
lief.!. 264. ^ 

t Utinam licuisset mihi una proficisci. Ibid. S66. 

§ L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 2067. 1819. 
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advice in this perilous journey. A young Danish student, 
Peter Suaven, who resided with Melancthon, and who after- 
wards became celebrated by his evangelical labours in Pome- 
rania and Denmark, likewise declared that he would accom- 
pany his master. The youth of the schools were also to have 
their representative at the side of the champion of truth. 

Germany was moved at the sight of the perils that me- 
naced the representative of her people. She found a suitable 
voice to give utterance to her fears* Ulrich of Hiitten shud- 
dered at the thought of the blow about to be inflicted on his 
country. On the 1st of April, he wrote to Charles V. him- 
self : Most excellent emperor,” said he, you are on the 
point of destroying us, and yourself with us. What is pro- 
posed to be done in this affair of Luther^s, except to* ruin our 
liberty, and to crush your power ? In the whole extent of 
the empire there is not a single upright man that does not 
feel the deepest interest in this matter.^ The priests alone 
set themselves against Luther, because he has opposed their 
enormous power, their scandalous luxury, and their depraved 
lives ; and because he has pleaded, in behalf of Christ’s doc- 
trine, for the liberty of our country, and for purity of morals. 

0 emperor ! discard from your presence these Eoman 
ambassadors, bishops, and cardinals, who desire to prevent 
all refoimation. Did you not observe the sorrow of the 
people as they saw you arrive on the banks of the Ehino, 

surrounded by these red-hatted gentry and by a band of 

priests, instead of a troop of valiant warriors? 

“ Do not surrender your sovereign majesty to those who 
desire to trample it under footl Have pity on us 1 Do not 
drag yourself and the whole nation into one common destruc- 
tion. Lead us into the midst of the greatest dangers, under 
the weapons of your soldiers, to the cannon’s mouth ;f let 
all nations conspire against us ; let every army assail us, so 
that we can show our valour in the light of day, rather than 
that we should be thus vanquished and enslaved qbachr^ly 
and stealthily, like women, without arms and umesistmg..^... 

• Neque enim quaan Germama, nUi IxHii OppV 

Lat. 11 182, verso. 

i- Due nos in manifestam |)oUns perienlum^ duo in ferwi^/disohiignefi. 
Ibid. 183. 
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Alas! we had hoped that you would deliver us from the 
Eoman yoke, and overthrow the tyranny of the pontiff. God 
grant that the future may be better than these beginnings ! 

All Germany falls prostrate at your feet ; with tears 
we entreat and implore your help, your compassion, your 
faithfulness ; and by the holy memory of those Germans who, 
when all the world owned the Roman sway, did not bow their 
heads before that haughty city, we conjure you to save us, 
to restore us to ourselves, to deliver us from bondage, and 
take revenge upon our tjrrants ! ” 

Thus, by the mouth of this knight, spoke the German na- 
tion to Charles V. The emperor paid no attention to this 
epistle, and probably cast it disdainfully to one of his secre- 
taries. He was a Fleming, and not a German. His per- 
sonal aggrandizement, and not the liberty and glory of the 
empire, was the object of all his desires. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

Departure for the Diet of Worms — Luther’s Farewell — His Condemna- 
tiou IS posted up — Cavalcade near Erfurth — Meeting between Jonas 
and Luther — Luther in his former Convent — Luther preaches at Er- 
furfch— -Incident— Faith and Works— Concourse of People and Luther’s 
Courage — Luther’s Iietter to Spalatin— Stay at Frankfort— Fears at 
Worms— Plan of the Imperialists — ^Luther’s Firmness. 

It was now the 2d of April, and Luther had to take leave of 
his friends. After apprizing Lange, hy a note, that he would 
spend the Thursday or Friday following at Erfurth, he bade 
farewell to his colleagues. Turning to Melancthon, he said 
with an agitated voice, My dear brother, if I do not return, 
and my enemies put me to death, continue to teach, and stand 
fast in the truth. Labour in my stead, since I shall no longer 
he able to labour for myself. If you survive, my death will 
be of little consequence.” Then, committing his soul to the 

* Omnem nunc Germauiam quasi ad genua provolutam tibi. L. Opp, 
Xat. ii. 184. 

L. Epp. i. 580. 
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hands of Him who is faithful, Luther got into the car and 
quitted Wittemberg. The town-council had proTided h im 
with a modest conveyance, covered with an awning, which 
the travellers could set up or remove at pleasure. The im- 
perial herald, wearing his robe of office, and carrying the 
imperial eagle, rode on horseback in front, attended by his 
servant. Next came Luther, Schurff, Amsdorff, and Suaven, 
in the car. The friends of the Gospel and the citizens of 
Wittemberg were deeply agitated, — and, invoking God’s aid, 
burst into tears. Thus Luther began his journey. 

He soon discovered that gloomy presentiments filled the 
hearts of all he met. At Leipzic no respect was shown him, 
and the magistrates merely presented him with the custom- 
ary cup of wine. At Naumburg he met a priest, probably 
J. Langer, a man of stern zeal, who carefully preserved in 
his study a portrait of the famous Jerome Savonarola (who 
was burnt at Florence in 1198 by order of Pope Alexander 
VI.), as a martyr to freedom and morality, as well as a con- 
fessor of the evangelical truth. Having taken down the 
portrait of the Italian martyr, the priest approached Luther, 
and held it out to him in silence. The latter understood 
what this mute representation was intended to announce, 
but his intrepid soul lemamed firm. “ It is Satan,” said he, 
“ that would prevent, by these terrors, the confession of the 
truth in the assembly of princes, for he foresees the blow it 
would inflict upon his kingdom.”'* “ Stand firm in the 
truth thou hast proclaimed,” said the priest solemnly, “ and 
God will as firmly stand by thee r’f 

After passing the night at Naumburg, where he had been 
hospitably entertained by the burgomaster, Luther anived 
the next evening at Weimar. He had hardly been a minute 
in the town, when he heard loud cries in every direction : it 
was the publication of his condemnation, “ Look there !” 
said the herald. He turned his eyes, and with astonishment 
saw the imperial messengers going from street to street, 
everywhere posting up the emperor’s edict commanding his 

• Terrorem hunc a Sathana sibi dmt afferi .. . M. Adami, p. 117. 

+ Er woUe bey der erkandten Wahrbeyt mit breytem Fusa aushalten 
. . Mathesius Historien, p 23. We quote the first edition of 1536. 
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writings to be deposited with the magistrates. Luther 
doubted not that this unseasonable display of severity was 
intended to frighten him from undertaking the journey, so 
that he might be condemned as having refused to appear. 

Well, doctor I will you proceed ? ” asked the imperial 
herald in alarm. “ Yes !” replied Luther ; although in- 
terdicted in every city, I shall go on ! I rely upon the em- 
peror’s safe-conduct.’^ 

At Weimar, Luther had an audience with Duke John, 
brother to the Elector of Saxony, who resided there. The 
prince invited him to preach, and the reformer consented. 
Words of life flowed from the doctor’s agitated heart. A 
Franciscan monk, who heard him, by name John Yoit, the 
friend of Frederick Myconius, was then converted to the 
evangelical doctrine. He left his convent two years after, 
and somewhat later became professor of theology at Wit- 
temberg. The duke furnished Luther with the money ne- 
cessary for his journey. 

From Weimar the reformer proceeded to Erfurth. This 
was the city of his youth. Here he hoped to meet his friend 
Lange, if, as he had written to him, he might enter the city 
without danger.* When about three or four leagues from 
the city, near the village of Nora, he perceived a troop of 
horsemen approaching in the distance. Were they friends 
or enemies ? In a she^ time Grotus, rector of the university, 
Eobanus Hesse, tiie friend of Melancthon, and whom Luther 
styled the prince of poets, Euricius Cordus, John Draco, 
and others, to the number of forty, all members of the 
senate, the university, or of the burghers, greeted him with 
acclamations. A multitude of the inhabitants of Erfurth 
thronged the road, and gave utterance to their joy. All 
were eager to see the man who had dared to declare war 
against the pope, 

A man about twenty-eight years old, by name Justus 
J ouas, had outstripped the cavalcade.f Jonas, after study^ 

* Nisi periculum sit Erfordiam in^edi. L. Epp, i. 580. 
f Has inter, qui nos prser^rat^ ibat Jonas, 

Hie decus nostri, pmnaqne fasm Chori. 

Eoh. Hessi Ele^ Beceduda. ' 
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ing the law at Erfurth, had been appointed rector of that 
university in 1519. Receiving the light of the Gospel, 
which was shining forth in every direction, he had enter- 
tained the desire of becoming a theologian. “ I think,” 
wi'ote Erasmus to him, that God has elected you as an 
instrument to make known the glory of his son Jesus.” 
All his thoughts were turned towards Wittemberg and 
Luther- Some years before, when he was as yet a law- 
student, Jonas, who was a man of active and enterprising 
spirit, had set out on foot in company with a few friends, 
and had crossed forests infested with robbers, and cities 
devastated by the plague, in order to visit Erasmus, who 
was then at Brussels. Shall he now hesitate to confront 
other dangers by accompanying the reformer to Worms ? 
He earnestly begged the favour to be granted him, and 
Luther consented. Thus met these two doctors, who were 
to labour together all their lives in the task of renovating 
the Church. Divine Providence gathered round Luther men 
who were destined to be the light of Germany : Melancthon, 
Amsdorff, Bugenhagen, and Jonas. On his return from 
Worms, Jonas was elected provost of the Church of Wit^ 
temberg, and doctor of divinity. “ Jonas,” said Luther, 
“ is a man whose life is worth purchasing at a large 
price, in order to retain him on earth.”-}* No preacher ever 
surpassed him in his power of captivating his hearers. — 
Pomeranus is a critic,” said Melancthon ; I am a dialec- 
tician, Jonas is an orator. Words flow from his lips with 
admirable beauty, and his eloquence is full of energy. But 
Luther surpasses us all.” J It appears that about this time 
a Mend of Luther’s childhood, and^ also one of his broth^s, 
mcrcased the number of his escort. 

The deputation from Erfurth had turned their horses’ 
heads. Luther’s carriage entered within the walls, of the 

* Velut organum quoddam eleotum ad illustrandam filif sdi Je^u 
gloxiam. E^sbi^ Epp. v. 27. . i . . 

f Vir est qaem oportuit nralto pratio ©mptum et servatum in terra^ 
Weiamann, i, U36. , , , 

4: Pomeranus eat grammaticus, ego sum dialeodcTKi^^ Jonas ost orator 
. . Lutherus tcto noMs omnihoa antec&Mit. Nairat, de J- 

Jona, p. 581. 
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city, surrounded by horsemen and pedestrians. At the gate, 
in the public places, in the streets where the poor monk had 
so often begged his bread, the crowd of spectators was im- 
mense. Luther alighted at the convent of the Augustines, 
where the Grospel had first given consolation to his heart. 
Lange joyfully received him; Usingen, and some of the elder 
fathers, showed him much coldness. There was a great de- 
sire to hear him preach ; the pulpit had been forbidden him, 
but the herald, sharing the enthusiasm of those about him, 
gave his consent. 

On the Sunday after Easter the church of the Augustines 
of Erforth was filled to overflowing. This friar, who had 
been accustomed in former times to unclose the doors and 
sweep out the church, went up into the pulpit, and opening the 
Bible, read these words : — Peace he unto you. Arid when he had 
so said^ he showed unto them his hands and his side (John xx. 
19, 20). Philosophers, doctors, and writers,” said he, “ have 
endeavoured to teach men the way to obtain everlasting life, 
and they have not succeeded, I will now tell it to you,” 

This has been the great question in every age ; accord- 
ingly Luther’s hearers redoubled their attention. 

“ There are two kinds of works,” continued the reformer : 
“ works not of ourselves, and these are good ; our own works, 
and they are of little worth. One man builds a church ; 
another goes on a pilgrimage to St. Jago of Compostella or 
St. Peter’s; a third fasts, prays, takes the cowl, and goes 
barefoot ; another does something else. All these works are 
nothingness and will come to nought ; for our own works 
have no virtue in them. But I am now going to teU you 
what is the true work. God has raised one man from the 
dead, the Lord Jesus Christ, that He might destroy death, 
extirpate sin, and shut the gates of heU. This is the work 
of salvation. The devil thought he had the Lord in his power, 
when he saw Him hanging between two thieves, suffering 
the most disgraceful martyrdom, accursed of God and of 

the Godhead displayed its power, and destroyed 

death, sin, and hell 

“ Christ has vanquished I this is the joyful news 1 and 
we are saved by his work, and not by our own. The pope 
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says differently : but I affirm that the holy mother of God 
herself was saved, neither by her virginity, nor by her 
maternity, noi by her purity, nor by her works, hut solely 
by the instrumentality of faith and the woiks of God.” 

While Luther was speaking, a sudden noise was heard ; 
one of the galleries cracked, and it was feared that it would 
break down under the pressure of the crowd. This incident 
occasioned a great disturbance m the congregation. Some ran 
out from their places ; others stood motionless through fright. 
The preacher stopped a moment, and then stretching out his 
hand, exclaimed with a loud voice : “ Fear nothing ! there 
is no danger : it is thus the devil seeks to hinder me from 
proclaiming the Gospel, but he will not succeed.” ^ At 
these words, those who were flying halted in astonishment 
and surprise ; the assembly again became calm, and Luther, 
undisturbed by these efforts of the devil, continued thus : 
“ You say a great deal about faith (you may peihaps reply 
to me) : show us how we may obtain it. Well, I will teach 
you. Our Lord Jesus Christ said : P^ace he unto you Phehold 
my hands j that is to say, Behold, 0 man ! it is I, I alone, 
who have taken away thy sin, and ransomed thee ; and now 
thou hast peace, saith the Lord. 

“ I have not eaten of the fruit of the forbidden tree,” re- 
sumed Luther, “nor have you; but we have all pai taken 
of the sin that Adam has transmitted to us, and have gone 
astray. In like manner, I have not suffered on the cross, 
neither have you; but Christ has suffered for us; we are 

justified by God’s work, and not by our own I am (saith 

the Lord) thy righteousness and thy redemption. 

“ Let us believe in the Gospel and in the epistles of St* 
PsiiUl, and not in the letters and decretals of the popes.” 

After proclaiming faith as the cause of the sinner’s justifi- 
cation, Luther proclaims -works as the consequence and 
manifestation of salvation. 

“ Since God has saved us,” continues he, “ let us so order 
our works that they may be acceptable to him. Art thou 
rich? let thy goods administer to the necessities of the 
poor! Art thou poof? let thy services be acceptable to the 
* Agnoeco insidias, hostis acerbe, tuas. Hessi Eleg iii. 

k2 
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rich I If thy labour is useful to thyself alone, the service 
that thou pretendest to render unto God is a lie.”* 

In the whole of this sermon there is not a word about 
himself; not a single allusion to the circumstances in which 
he is placed : nothing about Worms, or Charles, or the 
nuncios ; he preaches Christ, and Christ only. At this mo- 
ment, when the eyes of all the world are upon him, he has 
no thought of himself : this stamps him as a true servant of 
God. 

Luther departed from Erfurth, and passed through Gotha, 
where he preached another sermon. Myconius adds, that as 
the people were leaving the church, the devil threw down from 
the pediment some stones that had not moved for two hundred 
years. The doctor slept at the convent of the Benedictines 
at Eeinhardsbrunn, and from thence proceeded to Eisenach, 
where he felt indisposed. Amsdorff, Jonas, Sehurff, and 
all liis friends were alarmed. He was bled; they tended him 
with the most affectionate anxiety, and John Oswald, the 
scJiultMiss of the town, brought him a cordial. Luther having 
drunk a portion fell asleep, and, reinvigorated by this repose, 
he was enabled to continue his journey on the following 
morning. 

His progress resembled that of a victorious general. The 
people gazed with emotion mi this daring man, who was 
going to lay his head, at the feet of the emperor and the em- 
pire.f An immense crowd flocked eagmrly around 
“ Ah I” said some, there are so many bishops and oardnals 
at Worms l......They will bum you, and reduce your body to 

ashes, as they did with John Huss.” But nothing frightened 
the monk. Though they should kindle a fire,” said he, 
all the way from Worms to Wittemberg, the flames of which 
reached to heaven, I would walk through it in the name of 
the Lord, — ^I wonld appear before them,— I would enter the 
jaws of this Behemoth, and break his teeth, confessing the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” § 

* L. Opp (L.) xii. 486. 

i* Quocimqu© iter facietant, fiequcns erat concursus hominum, videndi 
Lutheri studio. Cochlceus, p. 29. 
t Iter facienti occurrebant populL Pallar. Hist. C. Tr. i. 114i, 

§ Ein Feuer das bis an den Himmel reicbie Keil, i. 98. 
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One day, just as lie had entered an inn, and the crowd was 
pressing around him as usual, an officer advanced and said : 
“ Are you the man that has undertaken to reform the 
papacy ? How can you hope to succeed?” — “ Yes,” replied 
Luther, “ I am the man. I trust in Gh)d Almighty, whose 
Word and commandment I have before me.” The officer 
was touched, and looking at him with a milder air, said : 
“ My dear friend, what you say is a great matter. I am the 
servant of Charles, but your Master is greater than mine. 
He -will aid and preserve you.”* Such was the impression 
produced by Luther. Even his enemies were struck at the 
sight of the multitudes that thronged around him; but 
they depicted his journey in far different colours.f The doc- 
tor arrived at Frankfort on Sunday the Hth of April. 

Already the news of Luther's journey had reached Worms. 
The friends of the pope had thought that he would not obey 
the emperor's summons. Albert, cardinal-archbishop of 
Mentz, would have given any thing to stop him on the road. 
New intrigues were put in motion to attain this result. 

As soon as Luther arrivedi in Frmikfort, he took some re- 
pose, and afterwards gave intelligence of his approach to 
Spalatin, who was then at Worms with the elector. This 
was the only letter he wrote during his journey. “ I am 
coming,” said he, “ although Satan endeavoured to stop me 
on the road by sickness. Since I left Eisenach I have been 
in a feeble state, and am still as I never was before. I learn 
that Charles has published an edict to frighten me. But 
Christ lives, and I shall enter Worms in despite of aU the 
gates of hell, and of the powers of the air.J Have the 
goodness, therefore, to prepare a lodging for me.” 

* Nm habt Ihr eiaen grOssem Herm, denn Ich. Ibid 99. 
i- In diversoriis multa prapinatio, l»ta compotatio, musioea 
gaudia : adeo ut Lutherus ipse alicnbi sonora testudine ludens omnmia 
in se oculos converteret, yelut Orpheus quidam, sed rasus adhho et cneul- 
latua, eoque mirabilior. Cochloeus, p. 29. In the taverns th^e was 
good cheer, joyous potations, and even the charms of mu^ie : so that 
Luther, playing upon the hftjp, drew all eyes upon himself,^ jjlke a very 
Orpheus, and the more wonderful as he was shorn a^cowl. 

i Intrabimus Wormatiam, inntia omnibus port4 et potentati- 
bua aeris. L. 0pp. i. 987. 
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The next day Luther went to visit the school of the 
learned William Nesse, a celebrated geographer of that period. 

Apply to the study of the Bible, and to the investigation 
of tiuth,” said he to the pupils. And then, putting his right 
hand on one of the children, and his left upon another, he 
pronounced a benediction on the whole school. 

If Luther blessed the young, he was also the hope of the 
aged. Catherine of Holzhausen, a widow far advanced in 
years, and who served God, approached him and said : “ My 
parents told me that God would raise up a man who should 
oppose the papal vanities and preserve His Word. I hope 
thou art that man, and I pray for the grace and Holy Spirit 
of God upon thy work.”^ 

These were far from" being the general sentiments in 
Lrankfort. John Cochloeus, dean of the church of Our 
Lady, was one of the most devoted partisans of the papacy. 
He could not repress his apprehensions when he saw Luther 
pass through Frankfort on his road to Worms. He thought 
that tlie Church had need of devoted champions. It is true 
no one had summoned him , but that mattered not. Luther 
had scarcely quitted the city, when Cochloeus followed him, 
ready (said he) to sacrifice his life in defence of the honour 
of the Church.f 

The alarm was universal in the camp of the pope’s friends. 
The heresiareh was arriving; every day aijd every hour 
brought him nearer to Worms. If he entered, aH might 
perhaps be lost. Archbishop Albert, the confessor Glapio, 
and the politicians who surrounded the emperor, were con- 
founded. How could they hinder this monk from coming ? 
To carry him off by force was impossible, for he had Charles’s 
safe-conduct. Stratagem alone could stop him. These artful 
men immediately conceived the following plan. The em- 
peror’s confessor and his head chamberlain, Paul of Armsdorff,' 
hastily quitted Worms. J They directed their course towards 

* Ich hoffe dass du der Verheissene . . Cypr Hilar Ev p. 608. 

^ i* Lutherum iliac transeuntem subsequutus, ut pro honore Ecclesias 
vitam suam . exponeret. Cochlceus, p. 36. This is the writer whom, 
we quote so frequently 

X Dass der Keyser semen Beichtyater und Ihrer Majest. Ober-Kam- 
merhng, zu Sickingen schickt. L. 0pp. xTii. 587. 
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the castle of Ebemlburg, about ten leagues from the city, the 
residence of Francis of Sickingen, — that knight who had 
offered an asylum to Luther. Bucer, a youthful Dominican, 
chaplain to the elector-palatine, and converted to the evan- 
gelical doctrine by the disputation at Heidelberg/ had taken 
refuge in this “ resting-place of the righteous.” The knight, 
who did not understand much about religious matters, was 
easily deceived, and the character of the palatine chaplain 
facilitated the confessor’s designs. In fact, Bucer was a man 
of pacific character. Making a distinction between funda- 
mental and secondary points, he thought that the latter 
might be given up for the sake of unity and peace.f 

The chamberlain and Charles’s confessor began their 
attack. They gave Sickingen and Bucer to understand, 
that Luther was lost if he entered Worms. They declared 
that the emperor was ready to send a few learned men 
to Ebernburg to confer with the doctor. “ Both parties,” 
said they to the knight, “ will place themselves under your 
protection.” “We agree with Luther on aM essential pomts,” 
said they to Bucer ; “ it is now a question of merely se- 
condary matters, and you shall mediate between us.” The 
knight and the doctor were staggered. The confessor and 
the chamberlain continued : “ Luther’s invitation must pro- 
ceed from you,” said they to Sickingen, “ and Bucer shall 
carry it to him.” J Everything was arranged according to 
their tvishes. Only let the too ciedulous Luther go to Ebern- 
burg, his safe-conduct will soon have expired, and then who 
shall defend him? 

Luther had arrived at Oppenheim. His safe-conduct was 
available for only three days more. He saw a troop of 
horsemen approaching him, and at their head soon recognised 
Bucer, with whom he had held such intimate conversa- 
tions at Heidelberg. § “ These cavaliers belong to Francis 
of Sickingen,” said Bucer, after the fiist mterchange of 

* See Vol. I. p. 330. - 

+ CoEdocefaciebaft ret imyxeLjec a probabilibus distinguere, ut Bcirent 
qua retinenda , M. Adami Vita Buceri, p. 223. ^ 

J Baas er sollte deu Luther ?u sich fodem. L. 0]^. 3^ii. ^87. 

§ Da kam Bucer zu^mit etlicheu Reutem. Ibid. 
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friendship ; “ he has sent me to conduct you to hia castle.* 
The emperor's confessor desires to have an interview with 
you. His influence over Charles is unlimited ; everything 
may yet he arranged. But beware of Aleander 1 ” Jonas, 
Schurtf, and Amsdorff knew not what to think. Bucer was 
pressing ; hut Luther felt no hesitation. “ I shall continue 
my journey ” replied he to Bucer ; “ and if the emperor s 
confessor has anything to say to me, he will find me at 
Worms. I go whither I am summoned." 

In the mean while, Spalatin himself began to he anxious 
and to fear. Surrounded at Worms hy the enemies of the 
Reformation, he heard it said that the safe-conduct of a 
heretic ought not to be respected. He grew alarmed for his 
friend. At the moment when the latter was approaching 
the city, a messenger appeared before him, with this advice 
from the chaplain; “Do not enter Worms!" And this 
from his best friend — ^the elector's confidant — from Spa- 
latin himself I But Luther, undismayed, turned his eyes 

on the messenger, and replied : “ Go and tell your master, 
that even should there be as many devils in Worms as tiles on 
the house-tops, still I would enter it 1" t Never, perhaps, has 
Luther been so sublime ! The messenger returned to Worms 
with this astounding answer. “ I was then undaunted," said 
Luther, a few days before his death 5 “ I feared nothing. 
God can indeed render a man intrepid at any time 5 but I 
know not whether I ^ould now have so much libeky and 
joy."— “ When our cause is good," adds his disciide Mathe- 
sius, “ the heart expands, and gives courage and energy to 
evangelists as well as to soldiers,” J * 

* tJnd woUte mir uberreden za Sickingen gen Ebernburg zu kommen. 
L. 0pp. XTii. 587. 

t Weim so viel Teufel zu ’Worms TParen, als Ziegel auf den Dacbern 
nocb wollt Ich hinein. Ibid. 

J So wacbst das Herz im Leibe. Math. p. 24. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Entry into Worms— Death-Song— Charles’s Council— Capito and the 
Temporizers — Luther’s numerous Visiters— Citation— Hiitten to Luther 
— Luther proceeds to the Diet — Saying of Freundsberg— Imposing 
Assembly — The Chancellor’s Speech— Luther’s Reply— His Discretion 
— Saying of Charles V.— Alarm — Triumph — Luther’s Firmness — ^Vio- 
lence of the Spaniards — Advice — Luther’s Struggles and Prayer — 
Strength of the Reformation— His Vow to the Scriptures— The Court 
of the Diet— Luther’s Speech — Three Classes of Writings — He requires 
Proof of his Errors — Serious Warnings — He repeats his Speech in 
Latin — Here I stand ; I can say no more — The Weakness of God 
stronger than Man— A new Attempt — Victory. 

At length, on the morning of the 16 th of April, Luther dis- 
covered the waUs of the ancient city. All were expecting 
him. One ah^rhing thought prevailed in Worms. Soma 
ypimg nohfesr^ BmiarJ of HirgcMeyt, Albert of lindenau^ 
with six knighta^ and other in the traiii nf the 

priuces, to the number ^f a ^hundred may believe Pal- 

lavicini), unable to restrain their impatience, rode out on 
horseback to meet him, and surrounded him, to form an es- 
cort at the moment of his entrance. He drew near. Before 
him pranced the imperial herald, in full costume. Luther 
came next in his modest car. Jonas followed him on horse- 
back, and the cavaliers were on both sides of him. A great 
crowd was waiting for him at the gates. It was near nud- 
day when he passed those walls, from which so many persons 
had predicted he would never come forth alive. Every one 
was at table ; but as soon as the watchman on the tower of 
the cathedral sounded his trumpet, all ran into the streets 
to see the monk, Luther was now in Worms. 

Two thousand persons accompanied him through the 
streets of the city. The citizens eagerly pressed forward to 
see him : every moment the crowd was increasing. It was 
much greater than at the public entry of the emperor. On 
a sudden, says an historian, a man dressed in a singular 
costume, and bearing a large cross, such as is employed in 
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funeral processions, made way through the crowd, advanced 
towards Luther, and then with a loud voice, and in that 
plaintive, measured tone in which mass is said for the 
repose of the soul, he sang these words, as if he weie utter- 
ing them from the abode of the dead : — 

Advenisti, 0 deaiderabilis > 

Quern expectabamus in tenebris 

Thus a requiem was Luther’s welcome to Worms. It was 
the court-fool of one of the dukes of Bavaria, who, if the 
story be true, gave Luther one of those warnings, replete at 
once with sagacity and irony, of which so many examples 
have been recorded of these personages. But the shouts of 
the multitude soon drowned the J)e Profundis of the cross- 
bearer^ The procession made its way with difficulty through 
the crowd. At last, the herald of the empire stopped before 
the hotel of the knights of Rhodes. There resided the two 
councillors of the elector, Frederick of Thun and Philip of 
Feilitsch, as well as the marshal of the empire, Uhich of 
Pappenheim. Luther alighted from his car, and said as he 
touched the ground : God will be my defence.” I en- 
tered Worms in a covered waggon, and in my monk’s gown,” 
said he at a later period. “ All the people came out into 
the streets to get a sight of Friar Martin.” J 

The news of his arrival filled both the Elector of Saxony 
and Aleander with alarm. The young and graceful Arch- 
bishop Albert, who kept a middle position between the two 
parties, was confounded at such boldness. “ If I had pos- 
sessed no more courage than he,” said Luther, “ it is true 
they would never have seen me at Worms.” 

Charles V. immediately summoned his council. The em- 
peror’s privy-councillors hastily repaired to the palace, for the 
alarm had reached them also. “ Luther is come,” said Chailes ; 
“ what must we do ?” 

Modo, bishop of Palermo, and chancellor of Flanders,, 
leplied, if we may credit the testimony of Luther himself: 
“ We have long consulted on this matter. Let your imperial 

* At last thou’rt come, long looked-for one, whom we have waited for 
in the darkness of the grave. M. Adami Vita Lutheri, p. 11 8. 

t Bens stabit pro me. Pallav. i. 114. J L. 0pp. xvii. 587. 
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majesty get rid of this man at once. Did not Sigismund 
cause John Huss to be burnt? We are not hound either 
to give or to observe the safe-conduct of a heretic.”* — 
“ No !” said Charles, “ we must keep our promise.” They 
submitted, therefore, to the reformer’s appearance before the 
diet. 

While the councils of the great were thus agitated on 
account of Luther, there were many persons in Worms who 
were delighted at the opportunity of at length beholding 
this illustrious servant of God. Capito, chaplain and coun- 
cillor to the Archbishop of Mentz, was the foremost among 
them. This remarkable man, who, shortly before, had 
preached the Gospel in Switzerland with great freedom, f 
thought it becoming to the station he filled to act in a 
manner which led to his being accused of cowardice by the 
Evangelicals, and of dissimulation by the Eomanists.j; Yet 
at Mentz he had proclaimed the doctrine of grace with 
much clearness. At the moment of his departure, he had 
succeeded in supplying his place by a young and zealous 
preacher named Hedio. The Word of God was not bound 
in that city, the ancient seat of the primacy of the German 
Church. The Gospel was listened to with eagerness 5 in vain 
did the monks endeavour to preach from the Holy Scriptures 
after their manner, and employ all the means in their power 
to check the impulse given to men’s minds . they could not 
succeed.§ But while proclaiming the new doctrine, Capito 
attempted to keep friends with those who persecuted it. He 
flattered himself, as others did who shared in his opinions, 
that he might in this way be of great service to the Church. 
To judge by their talk, if Luther was not burnt, if all the 
Lutherans were not excommunicated, it was owing to Capito’s^ 
influence with the Archbishop Albert. || Cochloeus, dean of 

• Das3 Ihre Majestat den Luther anfs erste heysoit thate und um- 
bringen liess L. Opp xni. 587. f See below Bonk VIII 

J Astutia plusquam vulpina Tehementer callidnm- Luth^iemuia 

yersutissime dissimulabat Coehlceua, p 36. * ' 

§ Evangelium andinnt avidissime, Verbum Dei alligatmn nan est . . 
Caspar Hedio, Zw. l^p. p. 157. 

II Lutherus in hne districtn dudum esset comspfVflths, Lutherani 
nisi Capito aliter persuasiseet prinnipi. *ibid p. 148. 
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Frankfort, who reached Worms about the same time as 
Luther, immediately waited ou Capito. The latter, who was, 
outwardly at least, on yery friendly terms with Aleander, 
presented CochlcEUS to him, thus serving as a link between 
the two greatest enemies of the reformer.* Capito no doubt 
thought he was advancing Christ’s cause by all these tem- 
porizing expedients, but wo cannot find that they led to any 
good result. The event almost always baffles these calcula- 
tions of human wisdom, and proves that a decided course, 
while it is the most frank, is also the wisest. 

Mog^ntime, the crowd still continued round the hotel of 
Bhodes, where Luther had alighted. To some he was a 
prodigy of wisdom, to others a monster of iniquity. AU the 
city longed to see him.t They left him, however, the first 
hours after his arrival to recruit his strength, and to converse 
with his most intimate friends. But as soon as the evening 
came, counts, barons, knights, gentlemen, ecclesiastics, and 
citizens, flocked about him. All, even his greatest enemies, 
were struck with the boldness of his manner, the joy that 
seemed to animate him, the power of his language, and that 
imposing elevation and enthusiasm which gave this simple 
monk an irresistible authority. But while some ascribed 
this grandeur to something divine, the Mends of the pope 
loudly exclaimed that he wae possessed^ by adevil4 Visiters 
rapdiy suece^ed oth^ and this.orwd.of curioua in-: 
dividuals ir^m ^ until a late hour of ^e 

night, > 

On the next morning, Wednesday the 17 th of April, the 
hereditary marshal of the empire, Ulrich of Pappenheim, cited 
him to appear at four in the afternoon before his imperial 
majesty and the states of the empire. Luther received this 
message with profound respect. 

Thus everything was arranged; he was about to stand 
for Jesus CMst before the most august assembly in the 

* Hic (Capito) ilium (Cochloeum) insinuaTit Hieronymo Aleandro, 
nuncio Leonis X. Cochlo&us, 36. 

+ Eadem die tota civitas solicite confluxit. Pallav. i. 114. > 

Z Nescio q^uid dlTinum suspicabwitur j ex advorao ahi, malo jdsemono 
obsessnm existimabant. Ibid. 
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world. Encouragements were not wanting to him. The 
impetuous knight, Ulrich Hiitten, was then in the castle of 
Ebemhurg. Unable to visit Worms (for Leo X. had called 
upon Charles Y. to send him bound hand and foot to Rome), 
he resolved at least to stretch out the hand of friendship to 
Luther ; and on this very day (17 th April) he wrote to him, 
adopting the language of a king of Israel:* The Lord hear 
thee in the day of trouble ; the name of the God of Jacob de- 
fend thee, Send thee help from the sanctuary ^ and strengthen 
thee out of Zion, Grant thee according to thine own hearty 
and fulfil all thy counsel. Dearly beloved Luther! my ve- 
nerable father! fear not, and stand firm. The^counsel of 

the wicked has beset you, and they have opened their mouths 
against you like roaring lions. But the Lord will arise 
against the unrighteous, and put them to confusion. Fight, 
therefore, valiantly in Christ’s cause. As for me, I too will 
eombat boldly. WouM to God that I were permitted to see 
how they frowm Btit ®the Lord' w#l purge his vineyard, 
which the wild boar of the has laid waste...., 
Christ preserve you Bucer did what Button was unable 
to do; he came from Ebetribur^ to Worm^, and did not 
leave his friend during the time of his sojourn in that city.f 
Four o’clock arrived. The marshal of the empire ap- 
peared; Luther prepared to set out with him. He was 
agitated at the thought of the solemn congress before 
which he was about to appear. The herald walked first ; 
after him the marshal of the empire; and the reformer 
came last. The crowd that filled the streets was still 
greater than on the preceding day. It was impossible to 
advance ; in vain were orders given to make way ; the 
crowd still kept increasing. At length the herald, seeing 
the difficulty of reaching the town-hall, ordered some 
private houses to he opened^ and led Luther through the 
gardens and private passages to the place where the dkt 
was sittxng.§ The people who witnessed this, rushed into the 

• David in the 20th Psalm, f Serret te CMstns. L/^p. ^ ^75. 

t Bucerus eodem yerait. ' M. Adami Vita Buceri, p. 2^%/ 

§ Und ward also d&tch heimhche Gange " Ik 0pp. (L.) 

xvii. 574. 
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houses after the monk of Wittemherg, ran to the windows 
that overlooked the gardens, and a great number climbed 
on the roofs. The tops of the houses and the pavements 
of the streets, above and below, all were covered with spec- 
tators.* 

Having reached the town-hall at last, Luther and those 
who accompanied him were again prevented by the crowd 
from crossing the threshold. They cried, ‘‘Make way! 
make way!” bitt no one moved. Upon this the imperial 
soldiers by main force cleared a road, through which Luther 
passed. As the people rushed forward to enter with him, 
the soldiers kept them back with their halberds. Luther 
entered the interior of the hall ; but even there, every comer 
was crowded. In the antechambers and embrasmes of the 
windows there were more than five thousand spectators, — 
Germans, Italians, Spaniards, and others. Luther advanced 
with difficulty. At last, as he drew near the door which 
was about to admit him into the presence of his judges, he 
met a valiant knight, the celebrated George of Freiindsberg, 
who, four years later, at the head of his German lansque- 
nets, bent the knee with his soldiers on the field of Pavia, 
and then charging the left of the French army, drove it 
into the Ticino, and in a great measure decided the captivity 
of the Bang of France. The old general, seeing Luther 
pass, tapped him on the shoulder, and shaking his head, 
blanched in many battles, said kindly : “ Poor monk ! poor 
monk ! thou art now going to make a nobler stand than I or 
any other captains have ever made in the bloodiest of our 
battles I But if thy cause is just, and thou art sure of it, 
go forward in God's name, and fear nothing ! God will not 
forsake thee I” f A noble tribute of respect paid by the 
courage of the sword to the courage of the mind I Ee that 
ruleth his spirit is greater than he that talceth a city, were the 
words of a king.J 

* Doch lief das Volk haufig zu, und stieg sogar auf Dachet. Seek, 
p. 348. 

Miinchlein ! pauiichleiii ! du gehest jetzt einen Gang, einen solchen. 
Stand zn thun, dergleichen Ick und mancher Obrister, aucli in unser 
allererncstesten Schlacht-Ordnung nkht gethan haben . , Seek, p* 348. 

J Pi 0 verbs xvi. 32. 
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At length the doors of the hall were opened. Luther 
■went in, and with him entered many persons who formed no 
portion of the diet. Never had man appeared before so 
imposing an assembly. The Emperor Charles Y., whose 
sovereignty extended over great part of the old and new 
world ; his brother the Archduke Ferdinand ; six electors of 
the empire, most of whose descendants now wear the kingly 
crown ; twenty-four dukes, the majority of whom were in- 
dependent sovereigns over countries more or less extensive, 
and among whom were some whose names afterwards be- 
came formidable to the Eeformation, — the Duke of Alva and 
his two sons ; eight margraves ; thirty archbishops, bishops, 
and abbots ; seven ambassadors, including those from the 
kings of France and England ; the deputies of ten free cities ; 
a great number of princes, counts, and sovereign barons ; the 
papal nuncios ; — ^in all, two hundred and four persons : such 
•was the imposing court before which appeared Martin Luther. 

, This appearance wasv of itself a signaL victory over the 
papacy. The pope* had .eondepmediithe irnsan, , awd he 
now standing before a Iribunai which^ ;|) J Jhis very act, 
set 'itself above the pope. The pope had laid him under an 
interdict, and cut him off from all human society ; and yet 
he was summoned in respectful language, and received before 
the most august assembly in the world. The pope had con- 
demned him to perpetual silence, and he was now about to 
speak before thousands of attentive hearers drawn together 
from the farthest .parts of Christendom. An immense re- 
volution had thus been effected by Luther’s instrumentality. 
Eome was already descending from her throne, and it was the 
voice of a monk that caused this humiliation. 

Some of the princes, when they saw the emotion of this 
son of the lowly miner of Mansfeldt in the presence of this 
assembly of kings, approached him kindly, and one pf them 
said to him : Fear not them which kill the body ^ hut a/r^ ^ot 
Me to hill the souU And another added : “ yc $Ml 
be brought before governors and kings for my sake, the ^rit 
of your Father shall speak in you.^'* Thus was the reformer 

* EiDige aus denea Re^iehs-Gliedern sprachen lb® ehien Muth, mit 
Chribti Worten, ein . Mattkew x. 20, 28. Seokendorf; p. 348. 
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comforted with his Master’s words by the princes of this 
world. 

Meanwhile the guards made way for Luther. He ad- 
vanced, and stood before the throne ‘of Charles V. The 
sight of so august an assembly appeared for an instant to 
dazzle and intimidate him. All eyes were fixed on him. 
The confusion gradually subsided, and a deep silence fol- 
lowed. “ Say nothing,” said the marshal of the empire to 
liim, before you are questioned.” Luther was left alone. 

i^er a moment of solemn silence, the chanceEor of the 
Archbishop of Treves, John ab Eck, the friend of Aleander^ 
and who must not be confounded with the theologian of the 
same name, rose and said with a loud and dear voice, first 
in Latin and then in German : “ Martin Luther ! his saered 
and invincible imperial majesty has cited you before his 
tlirone, in accordance with the advice and counsel of the 
states of the holy Eoman anpire, to require you to answer 
two questions : First, Do you acknowledge these books to 
have been written by you ?” — At the same time the imperial 
speaker pointed with his finger to about twenty volumes 
placed on a table in the middle of the hall, directly in front 
of Luther. “ I do not know how they could have procured 
them,” said Luther, relating this dreumstance. It was 
Alcander who had taken this trouble. “ Secondly,” con- 
tinued the chancellor, Are you prepared to retract these 
books, and their contents, or do you persist m the opinions 
you have advanced in them ?” 

Luther, having no mistrust, was about to answer the first 
of these questions in the affirmative, when his counsel, 
.Jerome Schurff, hastily interrupting him, exclaimed aloud : 
Let the titles of the books be read!”* 

The chancellor approached the table and read the titles. 
There were among their number many devotional works, 
quite foreign to the controversy. 

Their enumeration being finished, Luther said first in 
Latin, and then in German ; 

Most gracious emperor 1 Gracious princes and lords 1 


Legautur tituli librorum. L, 0pp. (L.) XTii. 588. 
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His imperial majesty has asked me two (piestions. 

“ As to the first, I acknowledge as mine the books that 
have just been named ; I cannot deny them. 

’^^As to the second, seeing that it is a question which 
concerns faith and the salvation of souls, and in which the 
Word of God, the greatest and most precious treasure either 
in heaven or earth,* is interested, I should act imprudently 
were I to reply without reflection. I might affirm less than 
the circumstance demands, or more than truth requires, and 
so sin against this saying of Christ; — Whosoever shall deny 
me before men^ him will I also deny before my Father which 
IS in heaven* For this reason I entreat your imperial 
majesty, with all humility, to allow me time, that I may 
answer without offending against the Word of God.” 

This reply, far from giving grounds to suppose Luther 
felt any hesitation, was worthy of the reformer and of the 
assembly. It was right that he should appear calm and 
circunispect in and lay aiside *every- 

thing in this soi»ri^ irfght’ cainsfe #shi^pleidn 

of passion or rashness. by 

he would give a stronger prooi^ of* the unalterable firm- 
ness of his resolution. In history we read of many men 
who by a hasty expression have brought great misfortunes 
upon themselves and upon the world. Luther restrained his 
own naturally impetuous disposition; he controlled his tongue, 
ever too ready to speak ; he checked himseK at a time when 
all the feelings by which he was animated were eager for 
utterance. This restraint, this calmness, so surprising in 
such a man, multiplied his strength a hundredfold, and put 
him in a position to reply, at a later period, with such wis- 
dom, power, and dignity, as to deceive the expectations of 
ms adversaries, and confound their malice and their pride. ^ 

And yet, because he had spokai in a* respectful manner, 
and in a low tone of voice, many thought that he heiat^t^d; 
and even that he was dismayed. A ray of hope be^tofed 
the minds of the partisans of Eom§. GharlesJ im:plt§(^f td 
know the man \diose words had stirred the em^^,^Mii^hot 

* Wen dies eine Fra-ge vom Glauben und der Seelefl ist, und 

Gottes Wort belaiiget....,.L.Opp. (L.) rm. VlX'* ^ 
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taken his eyes o# ^ tnriSed ;io of his courtiers, 
and said disdainfully, Certainly this man Tfill never make 
a heretic of Then rising from his seat, the youtJiM 

emperor T^thdr^'v^^th his ministers into a council-room; 
the el^tdrs wtih the princes retired Mto Imother; and the 
deputies Of cities into a third. When the diet as- 

semhled agMn/itwas agreed to comply with Luther’s request. 
This was .Pfifeat miscalculation in men actuated by passiotL 
^ ‘‘ Martin Luther " said the Chancellor of Treves, ^ his im- 
pOrMimaje^y, of his natural goodness, is very wilHug to 
you ahother day, but under condition that you ilake 
y^f reply "in'wd vocCj and not in wrifeg.” 

-' The imperial herald now stepped for^eltrd and conduct^ 
Luther hack to his hotel. Menad^Stoi ^0®ts Of 
heard by toms on his passage The mo^ stinster rumours 
circulated among Luther^ fei^adsi The diet is dissatis- 
fied,” said they ; “ the papsi envoys have triumphed ; the 
reformer will be sacrificed.” Men’s passions were inflamed. 
Many gentlemen hastened to Luther’s lodgings : “ Doctor, ” 
said they, with emotion, “ what is this ? It is said they are 
determined to burn you I” If they do so,” continued 
these knights, “ it will cost them their lives 1” — “ And that 
certainly would have happened,” said Luther, as, twenty 
years aft^, he quoted these words at Eisleben. 

On the other hand, Luther’s enemies exulted. “ He has 
asfed for time,^ said they ; “ he will retract. At a distance, 

his speech was arrogant; now his courage fails him He 

is conquered.” 

Perhaps Luther was the only man that felt tranquil at 
Worms. Shortly after his return from the diet, he wrote to 
Cuspianus, the imperial councillor : “ I write to you from the 
midst of the tumult (alluding probably to the noise made by 
the crowd in front of the hotel). I have j ust made my appear- 
ance before the emperor and his brother,:]: I confessed 

myself the author of my books, and declared that I would reply 

* Hic certe nunquam efficeret ut lisereticug evaderem PallaT. x, 115 

+ W^ie geht’s ? man sagt sie wollen euch Terbrennen. . . L. 0pp. (L.) 
xvii. 588. . ' 

5 Hac bora coram Coesare et fratre Ramano constiti. L. Epp. i, 587. 
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to-morrow toucliing mj retractation. With. Christ’s help, I 
shall never retract one tittle of my works.”* 

The emotion of the people and of the foreign soldiers in- 
creased every hour. While the opposing parties were pro- 
ceeding calmly in the diet, they were breaking out into acts 
of violence in the streets. The insolence of the haughty and 
merciless Spanish soldiers offended the citizens. One of these 
myrmidons of Charles, finding in a bookseller’^s shop the 
pope’s bull with a commentary written by Hiitten, took the 
book and tore it in pieces, and then throwing the fragments 
on the ground, trampled them under foot. Others having 
discovered several copies of Luther’s writing on the Cap- 
tivity of Babylon^ took them away and destroyed them. The 
indignant people fell upon the soldiers and compelled them 
to take to flight. At another time, a Spaniard on horse- 
back pursued, sword in hand, through one of the principal 
streets of Worms, a German who fled before liim, and the 
affrighted people dared not stop the furious man.f 
Some politicians thought they had found means of saving 
Luther. “ Retract your doctrinal errors,” said they ; but 
persist in all that you have said against the pope and his 
court, and you are safe.” Aleander shuddered with alarm 
at this counsel. Rut Luther, immovable in his resolution, 
declared that he had no great opinion of a pohtical reform 
that was not based upon faith. 

Glapio, the Chancelloi ab Eck, and Aleander, by Charles’s 
order, met early on the morning of the 18 th to concert the 
measures to be taken with regard to Luther. 

For a moment Luther had felt dismay, when he was 
about to appear the preceding day before so august an 
assembly. His heart had been troubled in the presence of 
* many great princes, before whom nations humbly bent 
the knee. The reflection that he was about to refuse to 
submit to these men, whom God had invested with sove- 
reign power, disturbed his soul ; and he felt the necessity of 
looking for strength from on high. The man who, wheli 
he is attacked by the enemy, protects himself with the shield 

* Verum ega ne apicem quidem revocabo. L. Epp- i* 587. 

+ Kappens Ref Urkunden., li. 448, 

VOL. n. 
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of faith,” said he one day', is like Perseus with the 
gon’s head. Whoever looked at it, fell dead. In Ike 
manner should we present the Son of God to the snares of 
the deviU”* On the nmrning of the 18 th of April, he was 
not withiout his uma^ts of trial, in which the face of Gkwi 
seemed hidden fram him. His faitli grew weak ; his enemies 
multiplied before him ; his imagination was overwhelmed at 

the sight His soul was as a ship tossed by a violeijyl 

tempest, whieh reels and sinks to the bottom of the abyss, 
and then mounts up again to heaven. In this hour ol bitter 
sorrow, in w4dch he drinks theGfup,of Christ, and which was 
toiMm a little garden of Gethsemane,. he falls to the eparth, 
md utters these broken earie^ which we eanimt understand^ 
imJess we can figure to ourselves the depth @1 the ui^ibh^ 
whence they ascend to God :~-|" 

“ 0 Ahm^ty and Ev^kstiag GlodI How terrible is this 
world ! Behold, it openeth its mouth to swallow me up, and 
I have so little trust in Thee I..... .How weak is the flesh, 

and Satan how strong! If it is only in the strength of this 

world that I must put my trust, all is over! My last 

hour is come4 my condemnation has been pronounced !...... 

0 God! 0 God! Q God! do thou help me against al 

the wisdom of the world I Bo this ; tliou shouldest do this 
......thou alone.. *«J©r this is not my work, but Thine. I 

have nothing to do here, nothing to ©wtend for with these 
great ones oi the wotM ! I sho«dd desire to see my days flow 

om peaeeM and Irappy* But the cause is Thine and k 

is a righteous and eternal cause. 0 Lord ! help me I Faith- 
ful and unchangeable God I In no man do I place my trust. 
It would be vain! All that is of man is uncertain ; all 
that cometh of man fails...... O God ! my God, hearest Thom 

me not? .My God, art Thou dead? No ! Thou eanM 

not die ! Thou hidest thyself only T Thou hast chosen m?# 
for this work. I Imowit well!.. ....Act, then, 0 GodL..,.. 

* Also soUen mjr to Sohn Gottes als Gorgonis Hanpt . L* 
(W.>xxii less.. 

t See L. 0pp. (L-) xvii 589. 

i Die Glocke lat sehoaa geg(jssea i It. the bell is' already founded^ 
Ibid. ^ 
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stamd at my for tke sake of tky well-beloved Jesus 
Ckristy who is my defence, my shield, and my strong- tower.’^ 

After a moment of silent straggle, he thus continues : 

“Lord! where stayest Thou? O my G-od! where art 

Thou ? Come ! come 1 1 am ready I .1 am ready to lay 

down my life for Thy truth patient as a lamb. For it is 

the cause of justice — ^it is thine ! .1 will never sej^irate 

myself fi'om Thee^ neither now nor through eternity L. . . ..And 
though the world should be filled with devils, — ^though my 
body, which is still the work of Thy hands^ should be slain, 

be stretched Upon the pavement, be cut in pieces. reduced 

to ashes my soul is Thine 1* Yes E Thy Woid is my 

assurance of it. My soul belongs to Thee I It shall abide 

for ever with Thee......Anien! 0 God! help meL 

Amen 

This parayer explains Lnther and the Reformation. His- 
tory here raises the veil of the sanctuary, and discloses to 
our view the secret place whence strength and coirrage 
were imparted to this humble and despsed man, who wm 
the instrument of God to emancipate the soul and the 
thoughts of men, and to be^ the new times. Luther and 
the Reformation are here brought before ua. We diseaver 
their most secret springs. We see whence their power was 
derived. This out-pouring of a soul that offers itself up in 
the cause of truth is to he found in a collection of documents 
relative to Luther’s appearance at Worms, under Number 
XVI., in the midst of safe-conducts and other papers of a 
similar nature. Ore of his Mends had no doubt overheard 
it, and has transmitted it to posterity. In our opinion, it k 
one of the most precious documents in all history. 

After he had thus prayed, Luther found that peace «f 
&ind without which man can effect nothing great. He then 
read the Word of God, looked over his writings, and 
to draw up his reply in a suitable form. The thou^ii that 
he was about to bear testimony to Jesus Christ mi his 
Word, in the pres^ee of the empearor and of the entire, 
filled his heart with joy. As the hour for MsJ 
was not far of^ he drew near the Holy Scriptures that lay 
* Die Seele ist dein, D. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 589. 
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open on the table, and with emotion placed his left hand on 
the sacred volume, and raising his right towards heaven, 
swore to remain faithful to the Grospel, and freely to confess 
his faith, even should he seal his testimony with his blood. 
After this he felt stiU more at peace. 

At four o’clock the herald appeared and conducted him 
to the place where the diet was sitting. The curiosity of 
the people had increased, for the answer was to be decisi^^e. 
As the diet was occupied, Luther was compelled to wait in 
the court in the midst of an immense crowd, which swayed 
to and ho like the sea in a storm, and pressed the leformer 
with its waves. Two long hours elapsed, while the doctor 
stood in this multitude so eager to catch a glimpse of him. 
“ I was not accustomed,” said he, “ to those manners and 
to all this noise.”* It would have been a sad preparation, 
indeed, for an ordinary man. But God was with Luther, 
His countenance was serene; his features tranquil; the 
Everlasting One had raised him on a rock. The night began 
to fall. Torches were lighted in the hall of the assembly. 
Their glimmering rays shone through the ancient windows 
into the court. Everything assumed a solemn aspect. At 
last the doctor was introduced. Many persons entered with 
him, for every one desired to hear his answer. Men’s minds 
were on the stretch; all impatiently awaited the decisive 
moment that was approaching. This time Luther was calm, 
free, and confident, without the least perceptible mark of 
embarrassment. His prayer had borne fruit. The princes 
having taken their seats, though not without some difficulty, 
for many of their places had been occupied, and the monk of 
Wittembei g finding himself again standing before Charles V., 
the chancellor of the Elector of Treves began by saying : 

“ Martin Luther ! yesterday you begged for a delay thaJl 
has now expired. Assuredly it ought not to have been con- 
ceded, as every man, and especially you, who are so gi-eat 
and learned a doctor in the Holy Scriptures, should always 

be ready to answer any questions touching his faith. 

Now^ therefore, reply to the question put by his majesty, 

* Des Getummels und Wesens war Ich gar nicht gewohnt, L. Opp, 
xvii. 535, 5S8. 
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who has behaved to you with so much mildness. Will you 
defend your hooks as a whole, or are you ready to disavow 
some of them ?” 

After having said these words in Latin, the chancellor 
repeated them in German. 

“ Upon this, Dr Martin Luther,” say the Acts of Woims, 

rephed in the most submissive and humble manner. He 
did not bawl, or speak with violence; but with decency, 
mildness, suitability, and moderation, and yet with much joy 
and Christian firmness.”^ 

Most serene emperor ! illustrious princes ! gracious lords !” 
said Luther, turning his eyes on Chailes and on the assem- 
bly, “ I appear before you this day, in conformity with the 
Older given me yesterday, and by God’s mercies I conjure 
your majesty and your august highnesses to listen graci- 
ously to the defence of a cause which I am assured is just 
and tiue. If, through ignorance, I should transgress the 
usages and proprieties of courts, I entreat you to pardon me ; 
for I was mot brought up in the palaces of kings, but in the 
seclusion of a convent. 

“ Yesterday, two questions were put to me on behalf of his 
imperial majesty : the first, if I was the author of the books 
whose titles were enumerated ; the second, if I would re- 
tract or defend the doctrine I had taught in them. To the 
first question I then made answer, and I persevere in that 
reply. 

“ As foi the second, I have written works on many dif- 
ferent subjects. There are some in which I have treated of 
faith and good works, in a manner at once so pure, so 
simple, and so scriptural, that even my adversaries, far firom 
finding anything tO censure in them, allow that these works 
are useful, and worthy of being read by all pious men. The 
papal bull, however violent it may be, acknowledges 
If, therefore, I were to retract these, what should I do 
Wretched man I Among all men, I alone should abaudoil 
truths that Mends and enemies approve, and I shoyd op- 
pose what the whole world glories in confessing;^.;^^. ^ 

• Schley t nicht sehr noch heftig, aondem redet feiii, eittich, ziichtig 
und bescheiden L. 0pp. (L ) XTii. 67d. 
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^ Se<^ndly, I liare written books against the papacy, in 
wJaicli I have attacked those who, by their false doetoie, 
their evil lives, or their scandalous example, afflict the 
Christian world, and destroy both body and souL The 
complaints of all who fear God are condmatory of this. 
Is it not evident that tlie human doctrines and laws of 
iiffi popes entangle, torment, and vex the consciences of 
believers, while the crying and perpetual extortions of Eome 
swallow up the wealth and the riches of Chnsstendom, and 
especially of this illustrious nation 

" Were I to retract what I have said on this subject, 
what should I do hut lend additional strength to this 
tyranny, and open the floodgates to a torrent of impieiy 
Overflowing with still greats fury than before, we should 
see th^e insolent men increase in nuni>er, bdiave more 
tyrannically, and domineer more and more. And not only 
the yoke that now weighs upon the Christian people would 
h® rendered heavier by my retractation, but it would become, 
so to speak, more legitimate, for by this very retiactation it 
would have received the confiimation of your most serene 
majesty and of all the states of the holy empire. Gracious 
Giwil I should thus become a vile cloak to cover and conceal 
every land of malioe and t 3 rranny I 

" Lastly, I have writteaa books against individuals who 
dsKrir^ to defead the Romish tyranny and to destroy the 
faith. I frankly confess that I may have attacked thena 
with more acrimony than is becoming my ecclesiastical 
profession. I do not consider myself a saint ; but I cannot 
<&avow these writings, for by so doing I should sanction the 
impiety of my adversaries, and they would seize the op- 
|wmfcunity of oppressing the people of God with still greater 
cruelty. 

" Yet I am but a mere man, and not God ; I shall 
Iherefcn’e defend mysdf as Christ did. If I kceoe spoken em\ 
hewr witness of tke evil (John xviii. 23), said he. How 
much more should I, who am but dust and ashe% and who 


• ^ficbt aUein die Feaster, sondemajicli Tliur ;ind Thor aufIMte, L. 
0pp. (L ) zvii. 573. 
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BO easily go astray, dosire every man to state iiis objec- 
tions to my doctrine ! 

For this reason, by tire mercy of God, I conjure you, 
most serene emperor, and you, most illustrious prinoefl, 
and all men of every degree, to prove from the writings 
^ the prophets and a|K>stles that I have erred. As soon as 
I ana convinced of this, I will retract every error, and 
be tbe first to lay hold of my books and throw them into 
the fire, 

“ What I have just said plainly shows, I hope, that I 
have carefully weighed and considered the dangers to which 
I expose myself; but, far from being dismayed, I rejoice 
to see that the Gospel is now, as in former times, a cause 
of trouble and dissension. This is the character — ^tliis is 
the destiny of the Word of God. I came not to send peace 
m earthy hut a sioord^ said Jesus Christ (Math, x, 34). 
God is wonderful and terrible in his counsels ; beware lest, 
by presuming to quench dissensions, you should persecute 
the holy Word of God, and draw down upon yourselvefla 
firightful deluge of insurmountable dangers, of present dis- 
asters, and eternal desoladon ^.You should fear lest the 

ireign of this young and noble prince, on whom (under God) 
we build such lofty expectations, not only should begin, 
but: continue and close, under the most gloomy auspices. I 
might quote many examples from the oracles of God,” con- 
tinued Lutlier, speaking with a noble courage in the pre- 
^nce of the greatest monarch of the world : “ I might 
•speak of the Pharaohs, the kings of Babylon,, and those of 
Israel, whose labours never more effectually contributed to 
tibeir own destriuction than when they sought by counsek, 
to all appearance most wise, to strengths their doml- 
nion, {jM mormtains^ cmd they know U wt ; whA 

^0mrturnetk ildiem m awger (Job ix. fi). ^ 

“ If I say these things, it is not because I think thabsuch 
great princes need my poor advice, hut because I ideshs l8) 
seinder unto Gaman j what she has a rigM itJo 
her children. Thus, commending myself to jour august 
majesty and to your most serene highness^ Ihumhly entreat 
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REPEATS HIS SPEECH IN LATIN, 


yon not to suffer the hatred of my enemies to pour out upon 
me an indignation that I have not merited.” * 

Luther had pronounced these words in German with 
modesty, but with great warmth and firmness he was 
ordered to repeat them in Latin. The emperor did not 
like the German tongue. The imposing assembly that sur- 
rounded the reformer, the noise, and his own emotion, 
had fatigued him. “ I was in a great perspiration,” said he, 
“ heated by the tumult, standing in the midst of the princes.” 
Frederick of Thun, privy councillor to the Elector of Saxony, 
who was stationed by his master’s orders at the side of 
the reformer, to watch over him that no violence might be 
employed against him, seeing the condition of the poor 
monk, said : “ If you cannot repeat what you have said, that 
will do, doctor.” But Luther, after a brief pause to take 
breath, began again, and repeated his speech in Latin with 
the same energy as at first. J 

This gave great pleasure to the Elector Frederick,” says 
the refoimer. 

When he had ceased speaking, the Chancellor of Treves, 
the orator of the diet, said indignantly ; You have not 
answered the question put to you. You were not summoned 
hither to call in question the decisions of councils. You 
are required to give a clear and precise answer. Will you, 
or will you not, retract ?” Upon this Luther replied without 
hesitation: “ Since your most serene majesty and your 
high mightinesses require from me a clear, simple, and pre- 
cise answer, J will give you one,§ and it is this : I cannot 
submit my faith either to the pope or to the councils, because 
it is clear as the day that they have frequently erred and 
contradicted each other. Unless therefore I am convinced 
by the testimony of Scripture, or by the clearest reasoning, — 
unless I am persuaded by means of the passages I have 

^ * This speech, as well las all the other expressions we quote, is taken 
literally from authentic documents. See L 0pp. (L.) xrii. 776 780. 

f Non clamose at modeste, non tamen sine chnstiana ammositate et 
constantia. L. 0pp. Lat. li. 165 X L.Opp. Lat. ii 165-167. 

^ § Dabo illud neque dentatum^ neqne comutum. Ibid. p. 166. I will 
gire yon one that shall haTe neither horns nor teeth. 
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quoted, — and unless they thus render my conscience hound 
hy the Word of God, I cannot and I will not retract ^ for it is 
unsafe for a Christian to speak against his conscience.” And 
then, looldng round on this assembly before which he stood, 
and wliich held his life in its hands, he said : Herb I 

STAND, I CAN DO NO OTHER ; MAY GoD HELP ME I AmEn!” 

Luther, constrained to obey his faith, led by his conscience 
to death, impelled by the noblest necessity, the slave of his 
belief, and under this slavery still supremely free, like the 
ship tossed by a violent tempest, and which, to save that 
which is more precious than itself, runs and is dashed upon 
the rocks, thus uttered these sublime words which still thrill 
our hearts at an interval of three centuries : thus spoke a 
monk before the emperor and the mighty ones of the nation ; 
and this feeble and despised man, alone, but relying on the 
grace of the Most High, appeared greater and mightier than 
them all. His words contain a power against which all 
these mighty rulers can do nothing. This is the weakness 
of God, which is stronger than man. The empire and the 
Church on the one hand, this obscure man on the other, had 
met. God had brought together these kings and these pre- 
lates publicly to confound their wisdom. The battle is lost, 
and the consequences of this defeat of the great ones of the 
earth will be felt among every nation and in every age to 
the end of time. 

The assembly was thunderstiuck. Many of the princes 
found it difficult to conceal their admiiation. The emperor, 
recovering from his first impression, exclaimed : This 

monk speaks with an intrepid heart and unshaken courage ”f 
The Spaniards and Italians alone felt confounded, and soon 
began to ridicule a greatness of soul which they could not 
comprehend. 

“ If you do not retract,” said the chancellor, as soon a§ the 
diet had recovered from the impression produced by Luthef s 
speech, “ the' emperor and the states of the empire will 
consult what course to adopt against an incorrigible heretic.” 

• Hier Btehe ich : Ick kann nicht anders ; Gott nelfe mtf . Amen. L. 
Opp (L.) xvii. 580. 

t Der Monch redet unexschrocken, mit getrostem Muth ! Seek 350. 

L 2 
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At these words Luther’s friends began to tremble; but 
ilie monk repeated : May Grod be mj helj^r ; hn I can 
retract nothing^’'* 

After this Luther withdrew, and the princes deliberated. 
Each one fedt that this was a critical moment for Christendom. 
The yes or the no of this monk would decide, perhaps for 
ages, repose of the Church and of the world. His 
^lidyersaries had endeavoured to alarm him, and they had 
mlj exalted him before the nation ; they had thought to give 
gmater publicity to his defeat, and they had but increased 
tlie glory of his victory. The partisans of Rome could not 
up their mind to submit to this humiliation. Luther 
was again called in, and the orator of the dkt ^id to him : 

Martin, you have not spoken vdth the modesty heconaiaag 
your position. The distinction you have made between 
your books was futile ; for if you retracted those that con- 
tained your errors, the emperor would not allow the others to 
be burnt. It is extravagant in yon to demand to be refuted 
by Scripture, when you are reviving heresies condemned by 
the general council of Constance. The emperor, therefore, 
calls upon you to declare simply, yes or no, whether you 
presume to maintain what you have advanced, or whether 
you will retract a portion ?” — “ I have no other reply to 
make than that which I have akeady made,” answered 
Luther, calmly. His meaning was imderstood. Firm as a 
rock, all the waves of human power dashed ineieclmally 
against Mm. The strength of his words, his hold bearing, 
his piercing eyes, the unshaken firmness legible on the rough 
outlines of his truly German features, had produced the 
deepest impression on this illustrious assembly. There was 
no longer any ijiope. The Spaniards, the Belgians, and even 
the Romans were dumb. The monk had vanquished these 
great ones of the earth. He had said no to the Church and 
to the empire* Charles V. arose, and all the assembly with 
him : “ The diet will meet again to-morrow to hear the 
emperor’s opinion,” said the chancellor with a loud voice. 

• L. 0pp. (W.) ZY. 2236. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Tumult and Calmness — The Flagon of Duke Enc— The Elector and 
Spalatin—The Emperor’s Message— Proposal to violate the Safe- 

conduct— Violent Opposition— Enthusiasm in Favour of Luther 

Language of Conciliation— Fears of the Elector— Luther’s numerous 
Visiters — Philip of Hesse. 

Night had closed in. Each man retired to his home in 
darkness. Two imperial officers formed Luther’s escort. 
Some persons imagined that his fate was decided, that they 
•were leading him to prison, whence he would never come 
forth but to mount the scaffold : an immense tumult broke 
out. Several gentlemen exclaimed : “ Are they taking him 
to prison?” — No,” replied Luther, “they are accompany- 
ing me to my hotel.” At these words the agitation suh- 
.sided. Some Spanish soldiers off the emperor’s feousehold 
foBowed this bold mam through the streets by whieh he had 
to pass, with shouts and mockery, while others howled and 
roared like wild beasts robbed of their prey.* But Luther 
remained calm and firm. 

Such was the scene at Worms. The intrepid monk, who 
had hitherto boldly braved all his enemies, spoke on this 
occasion, when he found himself in the presence of those who 
thirsted for his blood, with calmness, dignity, and humility. 
There was no exaggeration, no mere human enthusiasm, 
BO anger • overflowing with the Mveliest emotion, he was still 
^ peace ; modest, thoi^ withstanding the powers of the 
*€3arth ; great in presence of all Ite grandeur of the world. 
This is an indisputable marh: that Luther obeyed -God, and 
mot Ae ’suggestions of his own pride. In the hall of 
idiet Aere was one gpealer than Charles and than Lsiher. 
When shcdl ^ hron^ht before ffooernors cmd kings fet 
mke^ iake how or what ye shall speak, saith 

Chri^, for it is mt ye that speak, j;- Never perfmps ‘fihls 
promise been more clearly fulfilled. 

’ Subsaunatioae Jiominem Dei et 'kijgso r^gitu pii&secsati mid:. L 
0pp. Lat. li. 166. f Matt. x. 16, 20. 
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DUKE eric's flagon. 


A profound impression had been produced on the chiefs of 
the empire. This Luther had noticed, and it had increased 
his courage. The pope's ministers were provoked because 
John ab Eck had not sooner interrupted the giulty monk. 
Many lords and princes were won over to a cause supported 
with such conviction. With some, it is true, the impression 
was transient ; but others, on the contrary, who concealed 
their sentiments at that time, at an after-period declared 
themselves with great courage. 

Luther had returned to his hotel, seeking to recruit his 
body fatigued by so severe a trial. Spalatin and other 
friends surrounded him, and all together gave thanks to 
God. As they were conversing, a servant entered, bearing 
a silver flagon filled with Limbeck beer. My master,” said 
he, as he offered it to Luther, “ invites you to refresh your- 
self with this draught.” — ‘‘Who is the prince,” said the Wit- 
temberg doctor, “who so graciously remembers me?” It 
was the aged Duke Eric of Brunswick. The reformer was 
aflTected by this present from so powerful a lord, belonging 
to the pope’s party. “ His highness,” continued the servant, 
“ has condescended to taste it before sending it to you.” 
Upon this Luther, who was thirsty, poured out some of the 
duke’s beer, and after drinking it, he said : “ As this day 
Duke Eric has remembefed me, so may our Lord Jesus 
Christ remember him in the hour of his last struggle.”^ It 
was a present of trifling value ; but Luther, desirous of show- 
ing his gratitdde to a prince who remembered him at such 
a moment, gave him such as he had — a prayer. The servant 
returned with this message to his master. At the moment 
of his death the aged duke called these words to mind, and 
addressing a young page, Francis of Kramm, who was stand- 
ing at his bedside : “ Take the Bible,” said he, “ and read it 
to me.” The child read these words of Christ, and the soul 
of the dying man was comforted : Whosoe'der shall give you 
a cup of water to drink in my name^ because ye belong to 
Christy ‘eerily I say unto youj he shall not lose his reward. 

Hardly had the Duke of Brunswick’s servant gone away, 

• Also gedencke seiner nnser Herr Christus in semem letzten ICampC 
Seek. p. 364. 
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before a messenger from the Elector of Saxony came with 
orders for Spalatin to come to him immediately. Frederick 
had gone to the diet filled with great uneasiness. He had 
imagined that in the presence of the emperor Luther’s 
courage would fad him; and hence he had been deeply 
moved by the resolute bearing of the reformer. He was 
proud of being the protector of such a man. When the 
chaplain arrived, the table was spread ; the elector was just 
sitting down to supper with his court, and aheady the 
servants had brought in the water for their hands. As he 
saw Spalatin enter, he motioned him to follow, and as soon 
as he was alone with the chaplain in his bedchamber, he 
said • “ Oh ! how Father Luther spoke before the emperor, 
and before all the states of the empire! I only trembled 
lest he should be too bold.” ^ Frederick then formed the 
resolution of protecting the doctor more courageously in 
future. 

Aleander saw the impression Luther had produced ; there 
was no time to lose ; he must induce the emperor to act with 
vigour. The opportunity was favourable : war with France 
was imminent. Leo X., desirous of enlarging his states, and 
caring little for the peace of Chiistendom, was secretly nego- 
tiating two treaties at the same time, — one with Charles 
against Francis, the other with Francis against Charles.-l- 
In the former, he claimed of the emperor, for himself, the ter- 
ritories of Parma, Placentia, and Ferrara ; in the second, he 
stipulated with the king for a portion of the kingdom of 
Naples, which would thus be taken from Charles. The lat- 
ter felt the importance of gaining Leo to his side, in order to 
have his alliance in the war against his rival of France. It 
was a mere- trifle to purchase the mighty pontiff’s friendship 
at the cost of Luther’s hfe. 

On the day following Luther’s appearance (Friday, 19th 
April), the emperor ordered a message to be read to the die^t, 

• 0 wie schnn liat Pater Martinus geredet. Seek. p. 355. 

i* Guicciardini, lib. xiv 175 ; Dumont, Corp. Dipl. toI ir. Dicesi 
del papa Leone, ch© quando Paveva fatto lega con prima aoleva 

dir cbe pero non si dovea restar de tratar con ^o altrn principe opposto 
Suriano, Venetian Ambassador at Home, MS, in the archives of Venice. 
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THE EMPEKOB.’S MESSAGE. 


wliicli lie had witten in Prench with his own hand.^ “ De- 
scended from the Christian emperors of Germany,” said he, 

from the catholic kings of Spain, from the archdukes of 
Austria, and from the dukes of Burgundy, who hare all been 
renowned as defenders of the Roman faith, I am firmly re- 
solved to imitate the example of my ancestors. A single 
monk, misled by his own folly, has risen against the faith of 
Christendom, To stay such impiety, I will sacrifice my king- 
doms, my treasures, my friends, my body, my blood, my soul, 
and my life.-J- I am about to dismiss the Augustine Luther, 
forbidding him to cause the least disorder among the people ; 
I shall then proceed against him and his adherents, as con- 
tumacious heretics, by excommunication, by interdict, and by 
every means calculated to destroy themuj I call on the 
members of the states to behave like faithful Christians.” 

This address did not please every one. Charles, young 
and hasty, had not complied with the usual forms ; he should 
first have consulted with the diet. Two extreme opinions 
immediately declared themselves. The creatures of the pope, 
the Elector of Brandenburg, and several ecclesiastical princes, 
demanded that the safe-conduct given to Luther should not 
,be respected.^ The Rhine,” said they, should receive his 
ashes, as it had received those of John Huss a century ago.” 
Charles, if we may credit an historian, bitterly repented in 
affcjBr-years that he did not ad{^ iMs mfaiKBous suggestina. 
^ I CGi^essj” said he, towards the close of Ms Efe^ ^ thai I 
comimitted a great fault by permitting Luther to live. I, was 
not oMiged to keep my promise with him ; that heretic had 
offended a Master greater than I, — God himself. I might 
and I ought to have broken my word, and to have avenged 
the insult he had committed against God : it is because I 
did not put him to death that heresy has not ceased to ad- 
vance, His death would have stifled it in the cradle.” [| 

♦ Autographum m lingua Burgundica, ab ipsomet enaratum. Cock- 
loeus, p 32. 

t Regna, thesauros, amjo^ 'xwrpus, sangnmem^ ritam, spiritnmque 
proftmdere PallaT. i 118. 

i XJnd andern Wegcn sic zn TerUlgen. L. (L.) xvii 581. 

I Dass Lnthero das sichere Dedeal idcht mochte gehalten 
Seckeiid. p. 357. 

II Sandoval, Hist, de Carlos Y. quoted in Llorente’s History of the 
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So iiotrible a proposttion filled tbe elector and all Lxrtlierls 
fiiends with dismay. The pimishment of John Htiss,” 
said the elector-palatine, " has hronglit too many misfor- 
tunes on the German nation for ms ever to raise such a scaf- 
fold a second time.” — The princes of Germany,” exclaimed 
even George of Saxony, Luther’s inveterate enemy, “ will 
not permit a safe-conduct to be violated. This diet, the first 
held by our new emperor, will not be guilty of so base an 
action. Such perfidy does not accord with the ancient Ger- 
man integrity.” The princes of Bavaria, though attached to 
the Church of Eome, supported this protest. The prospect 
of death that Luther’s friends had already before their eyes 
appeared to recede. 

The rumour of these discussions, which lasted two days, 
circulated through the city. Party-spirit ran high. Some 
gentlemen, partisans of the reform, began to speak firmly 
against the treachery solicited by Aleander. “ The emperor,” 
said they, "^is a young man whom the papists and bishops 
their flatterra maimge iheir will”* Pa&'Ainf 
speaks of four hundred nolies ready to enforce Luttec*^ 
safe-conduct with the swwi On Sat/urday mccuiaag 
placards were seen posted at the gat^ of houses and in 
the public places, — some against Luther, and others in his 
favour. On one of them might be read merely these ex- 
pressive words of the Preacher : Woe to thee, 0 land^ when 
thy hing is a chlldJ^ Sickingen, it was reported, had as- 
sembled at a few leagues from Worms, behind the im- 
pregnable ramparts of his stronghold, many knights and 
soldiers, and was only waiting to know the result of the 
afeir before proceeding to action. The enthusiasm of the 
people, not only in Worms, hut also in the most distant 
cities of the empire ^ the intrepidity of the knights 5 the 

Inquisitioiia ii. 57. Aocoudiiig to Llorente, the supposition that, towards 
the end of his li^ Charles inclined to evangehcal opinions, is a in- 
veiition of the Protestante and •of the enenues of Philip II- This question 
is an historical problem which Llorente’s numerous quotations seem un- 
happily to solve entirely in accordance with his statemei^s. ^ • ' 

* Eum esse pueruna, qui nutu et blanditiis Papistax^^^t ^iscoponun 
trahatur quocunque velint. Coch oeus, p. 33. , i" 3 C. 16. 

t Verum etiam in longinquis Crfinnaniae eivitatfim^ motus eit murmura 
plebium. Cochlceus, p. 33. 
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attachment felt by many princes to the cause of the reformer, 
were all of a nature to show Charles and the diet that the 
course suggested by the Romanists might compromise the 
supreme authority, excite revolts, and even shake the em- 
pire.* It was only the burning of a simple monk that was 
in question ; but the princes and the partisans of Rome had 
not, all together, sufficient strength or courage to do this. 
There can be no doubt, also, that Charles V., who was then 
young, feared to commit perjury. This would seem to be 
indicated by a saying, if it is true, which, according to some 
historians, he uttered on this occasion : “ Though honom 
^fcnd faith should be banished from all the world, they ought 
to find a refuge in the hearts of princes.” It is mournful 
to reflect that he may have forgotten these words when on the 
brink of the grave. But other motives besides may have influ- 
enced the emperor. The Florentine Vettori, the fiiend of 
Leo X. and of Machiavelli, asserts that Charles spared 
Luther only that he might thus keep the pope in check. -j- 

In the sitting of Saturday, the violent propositions of 
Aleander were rejected. Luther was beloved ; there was a 
general desire to preserve this simple-minded man, whose con- 
fidence in Grod was so affecting ; but there was also a desire 
to save the Church. Men shuddered at the thought of the 
consequences that might ensue, as weU from the triumph as 
from the punishment of the reformer. Plans of conciliation 
were put forward; it was proposed to make a new effort 
with the doctor of Wittemberg. The Archbishop-elector of 
Mentz himself, the young and extravagant Albert, more 
devout than bold, says Pallavicini,^ had become alarmed 
at the interest shown by the people and nobility to- 
wards the Saxon monk. Capito, his chaplain, who during 
his sojourn at Basle had formed an intimacy with the evan- 

* Es ware ein Aufruhr daraus worden, says Luther. Thereupon an 
insurrection would have broken out. ^ 

•f* Carlo SI excusb di non poter procedere pin oltre, rispetto al salvo- 
condottoj ma la yenta fu che conoscendo che il Papa temeya molto di 
questa doctnna di Luthero, lo voile tenere con questo freno. Vettori, 
Istoria d*Italia, MS. in the Corsini Libraiy at Rome, extracted by 
Ranke. 

t Qui pio magis animo erat quam forth Pallavicini, p. 118 . 
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gelical priest of Zurich, named Zwingle, a hold man in the 
defence of truth, and of whom we have already had occasion 
to speak, had also, there can he no doubt, represented to 
Albert the justice of the reformer’s cause. The worldly 
archbishop had one of those returns to Christian sentiments 
winch we sometimes notice in his life, and consented to 
wait on the empeior, to ask permission to make a last 
attempt. But Charles refused everything. On Monday, the 
2 2d of April, the princes went in a body to repeat Albert’s 
request. “ I will not depart from what I have determined,” 
replied the emperor. I will authorize no one to commu- 
nicate officially with Luther. But,” added he, to Aleander’s 
great vexation, I will grant that man three days for re- 
ffection , during which time, you may exhort him privately.” ^ 
This was all that they required. The reformer, thought 
they, elevated by the solemnity of his appearance before 
the diet, will give way in a more friendly conference, and 
perhaps will be saved horn the abyss into which he is about 
to fall. 

The Elector of Saxony knew the contrary, and hence was 
filled with apprehension. “ If it were in my power,”' wrote 
he the next day to his brother Duke John, “ I should be 
ready to defend Luther. You cannot imagine how far the 
partisans of Rome carry then* attacks against me. Were I to 
tell you all, you would hear some most astonishing matters.-r 
They are resolved upon his destruction ; and whoever mani- 
fests any interest for his safety, is immediately set down as 
a heretic. May God, who never abandons the cause of jus- 
tice, bring all things to a happy end!” Frederick, without 
showing his kindly feelings towards the reformer, confined 
himself to observing every one of his movements. 

It was not the same with men of every rank in society 
who were then at Worms. They fearlessly displayed their 
sympathy. On Friday a number of princes, counts, barons, 
knights, gentlemen, ecclesiastics, laymen, and of the common 
people, collected before the hotel where the reformer was 
staying ; they went in and out one after another, and could 

* Q,uibus privatim exhortari bommem posaent. Pallav. i. 119. 

f Wunder horen werden Seckend. p. ^5. 
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kardly satiate fbemselFes mth gazing on iiim.* He tad 
become tbe man 'Germany. Even those who thought him 
in error w^e •afifeetel by the nobleness of soul that led him 
to fiaorihoe his life to the Yoice of his conscience. With 
many persons then present at Worms, the chosen men of 
the nation, Luther held conversations abounding in that 
■salt with which all his words were seasoned. None quitted 
Mm without feeling animated by n generous enthusiasm for 
the truth. ^ How many tMngs I shall have to tell you I” 
wrote Greorge Vogler, private secretary to Caslmir, margrave 
of Brandenburg, to one of his friends. What conversa- 
tions, how full of piety and kindness, has Luther had with 
me and others ! What a charming person he is 

One day a young prince, seventeen years of age, name 
prancing into the court of the hotel ] it was Philip, who for 
two years had ruled in Hesse- This youthful sovereign was of 
prompt and enterprising character, wise beyond bis years, 
warlike, impetuous, and unwilling to be guided by any ideas 
but his own. Struck by Luther’s speeches, lie wished to 
have a nearer view of him. He, however, was not yet on 
my side,” said Luther, as he related this circumstanee.J He 
leapt from his horse, unceremoniously ascended to the re- 
former’s chamber, and addressing him, said; "Weill dear 
doctor, how goes it ?” " Gracious loaii,” answered Luther, 

I hope all will go well.” Erom what I hear of you, 
doctor,” resftmed the todgcave, :gmii®ug, " you teach ihat a 
woman may leave her hushand and take another, when the 
iomier is become too old 1” It was some members of the im- 
perial court who had told this story to the landgrave. The 
enemies of truth never frdl to invent and propagate fables on 
the pretended doctrines of Christian teachers. " No, my 
lord,” replied Lulher seriously ; " I entreat your highness 
not to talk thus F’ Upon this the young prince hastily held 
out his hand to the doctor, shook it heartily, and said : " Dear 
doctor, if you are in the right, may God help you I’” He 
then left the room, s|ming on his horse, and rode off. TWs 

* Undkonaten niclit satt warden Ihn zu sehen, L. 0pp. xyK. TO. 

Wie eine holdselige Person er Menzel, Matg a,?:. j. 207. 

t War nock mcht auf memer Sdte. X. 0ppu ocvii 5^. 
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was til© first interview between these two men, who were 
a&rwards destined to be at the head of the Reformation, and 
fe) defend it, — the one with tlffi sword of the Word, the oth^ 
with the sword of princes. 


CHAPTER X. 

Oonference with the Archbishop of Treves — Wehe’s Exhortation to 
Luther — LntheT’s Replies— Private Conversation— Visit of Cochlceua— 
Supper at the Archbishop’s— Conference at the Hotel of the Knights 
of Rhodes — A Council proposed — Luther’s last Interview with the 
Archbishop- Visit to a sick Friend — ^Luther receives Orders to leave 
W orma — Luther’s Departure. 

Richard of Greiffcnklai;!, archbishop of Treves, had with 
' the permission of Charles V. undertaken the office of me- 
diator. Richard, who was on very intimate terms with the 
E-ketor of Saxony, and a good Eoman-eathohc, desired hj 
settling this afiEair to render a service to his friend as well as 
to his Chureh, On Monday evening (22d April), just as 
Luther was sitting down to table, a messenger came from 
die archbishop, informing him that this prelate desired to 
see him on the next morning hut one (Wednesday) at six 
o’clock. 

The chaplain and Sturm the imperial herald waited on 
Luther before six o’clock on that day. But as early as four 
in the morning, Aleander had sent for Cochloeus. The 
rMncio had soon discovered in the man whom Capito had 
bitroduced to him, a devoted instrument of the court of 
Rome, on whom he might count as upon himself. As 
he could not be present at this interview, Aleander de- 
sired to find 5 a substitute. “ Oo to the residence of the 
Archbishop of Treves,” said he to the Dean of Frankfort ; 
^ 4® not enter bat© disoa^ien with Luther, bnt I^jcu atten- 
lively to all that is said, so as to give me a faithfd reliort!’^ 
The reformer with some of his friends arrived at the arch- 

* Aleander, mane bora guaitavocafierit ^ m </ 0 <;^iGeEU^ Jnbens ut 
audhet solum . .,,CofihleeuSjp.3B. 
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bishop’s, where he found the prelate surrounded by Joachim, 
margrave of Brandenburg, Duke George of Saxony, the 
Bishops of Brandenburg and Augsburg, with several nobles, 
deputies of the free cities, lawyers, and theologians, among 
whom were Cochlceus and Jerome Wehe, chancellor of 
Baden. This skilful lawyer was anxious for a reformation 
in morals and discipline ; he even went further : “ the Word 
of God,” said he, that has been so long hidden under a 
bushel, must reappear in all its brightness.”* * * § It was this 
conciliatory person who was charged with the conference. 
Turning kindly to Luther, he said : We have not sent for 
you to dispute with you, but to exhort you in a fraternal 
tone. You know how carefully the Scriptures call upon us 
to bew’are of the arrow that jlieth hy day, and the destruction 
that loasteth at noon-day. That enemy of mankind has ex- 
cited you to publish many things contrary to true religion. 
Reflect on your own safety and that of the empire. Bewara 
lest those whom Christ by his blood has redeemed from 
eternal death should be misled by you, and perish ever- 
lastingly Do not oppose the holy councils. If we did 

not uphold the decrees of our fathers, there would be 
nothing but confusion in the Chmch. The eminent princes 
who hear me feel a special interest in your welfare ; but if 
you persist, then the emperor will expel you from the em- 
pire, f and *no place in the world will offer you an asylum 

Reflect oh the fate that awaits you 1” 

“ Most serene princes,” replied Luther, “ I thank you for 
your solicitude on my accomit ; for I am but a poor man, 
and too mean to be exhorted by such great lords.” J B[e 
then continued : “ I have not blamed all the councils, but 
only that of Constance, because by condemning this doctrine 
of John Huss, That the Christian Church is the assembly of 
all those who are predestined to salvation,^ it has condemned 

* Dasa das W ort Gottes, 'welches so lange unter dem Scheffel verhor- 
gen gesteckt, heUer scheme Seckend. p 364. 

t Und aus dem Reich Yerstossen. L. Opp, (L ) XYii. 582 ; Sleidan, I 
S7. 

+ Agnosco enim me homuneioaem, locg© Yiliorem esse, quam iit a 
tautis prmcipibus .... L. Opp Lat. p. 167, 

§ Ecclesia Christi est universitaa pradestmatorum. Ibid. 
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this article of our faith, I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Churchy and the Word of God itseK. It is said my teaching 
is a cause of offence,” added he ; “ I reply that the Gospel ot 
Christ cannot be preached without offence. Why then 
should the fear or apprehension of danger separate me from 
the Lord and from that Divine Word which alone is tiuth? 
No I I would rather give up my body, my blood, and my 
life!” 

The princes and doctors having deliberated, Luther was 
again called in, and Wehe mildly resumed: ‘‘We must 
honour the powers that be, even when they are in error, and 
make great sacrifices for the sake of charity.” And then 
with greater earnestness of manner, he said : “ Leave it to 
the emperor’s decision, and fear not.” 

Luther. — “ I consent with all my heart that the emperor, 
the princes, and even the meanest Christian, should examine 
and judge my works ; but on one condition, that they take 
the Word of God for their standard. Men have nothing 
to do but to obey it. Do not offer violence to my conscience, 
which is bound and chained up with the Holy Scriptures.”"^ 

The Elector of Brandenbueg. — “ If I rightly understand 
you, doctor, you will acknowledge no other judge than the 
Holy Scriptures?” 

Luther. — “ Precisely so, my lord, and on them I take my 
stand.” f 

Upon this the princes and doctors withdrew; but the 
excellent Archbishop of Treves could not make up his mind 
to abandon his undertaking. “ Follow me,” said he to 
Luther, as he passed into his private room; and at the 
same time ordered John ah Eck and Cochloeus on the one 
side, and Schurff and Amsdorff on the other, to come after. 
“ Why do you always appeal to Scripture,” asked Eck 
with warmth; “it is the source of all heresies.’^ But 
Luther, says his friend Mathesius, remained firm as a rock, 
which is based on the true rocJc, — the Word of the Lord. 
“ The pope,” replied he, “ is no judge in the things belonging 

* Sie woUten sein Gewissen, das mit Gottes Wort und heifiger Schriffi; 
gebunden und gefangen ware, mcht dringen. Matt. 5 . 27. 

f Ja darauf stehe I<jh. L. 0pp. (L.) STii. 5fl8. 
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to tie Word of God. Every Christian should see and deeife 
for himself how he ought to live and die.”* * * § They separ- 
ated The partisans of the Papacy felt Luther’s superiority, 
and attributed it to there being no one present capable of 
answering him. “ If the emperor had acted wisely,.” says 
Cochloeus, when summoning Luther to Worms, he would 
also have invited theologians to refute his errors.” 

The Archbishop of Treves repaired to the diet, and an- 
nounced the failure of his mediation. The astonishment of 
the young emperor was equal to his indignation. It is 
time to put an end to this business,” said he. The arch- 
bishop, pressed for two days more f all the diet joined in the 
petition ; Charles V. gave way* Aleander, no longer able to 
restrain himself, burst out into violcsnt r^^oachesu-lp 
While these scenes were passing in the diet, Cochloeus 
burned to gain a vktory in winch kings and prelates had 
been unsuccessful Although he had firom time to time 
dropped a few words at the archbishop’s, he was restrained 
by Aleander’s injunction to keep silence. He resolved 
to find compensation, and as soon as he had rendered a 
faithful account of his mission to the papal nuncio, he called 
on Luther. He wmt up to him in the most friendly manner, 
and expressed the vexation he felt at the emperor’s resolu- 
tion. Aiter dinner,, the eonvcrsation t^came animated. J 
Cochloeus urged Luther to retract. The latter shook feis 
head. , Several nobleB who we^e sd table with him wold 
hardly cjonrtain themselves. They were mdignant that the 
partisans of Eome should insist, not upon convincing 
Luther by Scripture, but on constraining him by force. 
“ Well, then,” said Cochloeus to Luther, impatient under 
these reproaches, “ I offer to dispute publicly with yon, if 
you will renounce your safe-eonduct”§ Ail that Luther 
demanded was a pnhhc disputation. What ought he to do? 
To renounce the ^fe-conduct would he to endanger has 

* Ein Chriatenmenset nsra^ zjjsfihea Hnd ricMen . L. Epf . i. 

f De iis Aleander acernme conq,uestu 3 est. Fallav. 1 . 120. 

t Peracto prandio. CbeMoems^ p. 

§ Und woUte mit mfr disgnlireEti ich eoHte allein das Geleit anfeageai. 
L. 0pp. (L.) xTii. 589. 
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life;, to* refuse tMs challemge would appear k) throw doubti^' 
m the justice of his cause. His guests perceived in thia 
proposal a plot framed with Aleander, whom the Dean 
Prankfort had just quitted. One of them, YoUrat of’ Watz* 
dorf by name, extricated Luther hrom the embarrassmeMt 
occasioned by so difficult a choice. This fiery lord, indig- 
nant at a snare, the sole object of which was to deliver 
Luther into the hands of the executioner,^ rose hastily, 
seized the frightened priest, and pushed him out of the 
room, and blood no doubt would have been spilt, if the 
other guests had not left the table at the same moment, 
and mediated between the furious knight and Cochloeus, 
who trembled with alarm-f The latter retired in confusion 
from the hotel of the Knights of Rhodes. Most probably it 
was in the heat of discussion that these words had fallen 
from the dean, and there had been no preconcerted plan 
formed between him and Aleander to entice Luther into 
so treacherous a snare. This Cochkeus denies, and w€£ 
mdmei to credit his testimony. And yet just befbne’ 
going to Luther’s losing he had been in eonformee with 
Aleander. 

In the evening, the Archbishop of Treves assembled at 
supper the persons who had attended that moming^s con- 
ference : he thought that this would be means of unbeufd- 
ing their minds, and bringing them closer together. Luther, 
so firm and intrepid before arbitrators and judges, in private 
life was so good-humoured and jovial, that they might 
reasonably hope any thing front him. The archbishop’s 
chancellor, who had be^ so formal in his official capacity, 
leni himseM to this new essay, and towards the end of the 
repast proposed Luther’s health. The latter prepared to 
return the compliment ; the wine was poured Out, and, 
according to his usual custom, be had made tlte sign of 
cross on his glass, when suddenly it burst in his hands, 
and the wine was spilt upon the table. The guests were 

* At<|ue liim csmii&iQaB'. Cochkeasyp- SSu* 

i* Da3 Ihm das Bint aiberdm KnpEgetoFeiLwaa:^ 
et hatte, L. CL.) xm 583. 
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astonished. It must have contained poison 1”^ exclaimed 
some of Luther’s friends aloud. But the doctor, without 
betraying any agitation, replied with a smile : “ My dear 
Sirs, either this wine was not intended for me, or else it 
would have disagreed with me.”- And then he added calmly; 
“ There is no doubt the glass broke because after washing 
it it was dipped too soon into cold water.” These words, 
although so simple, under such circumstances are not devoid 
of grandeur, and show an unalterable peace of mind. We 
cannot imagine that the Eoman-catholics would have desired 
to poison Luther, especially under the roof of the Archbishop 
of Treves. This repast neither estranged nor approximated 
the two parties. Neither the favour nor the hatred of men 
had any influence over the reformer’s resolution : it pro- 
ceeded from a higher source. 

On the morning of Thursday, the 25th of April, the Chan- 
cellor Wehe, and Doctor Peutinger qf Augsburg, the em- 
peror’s councillor, who had shown great affection for Luther 
at the period of his interview with De Vio, repaired to the 
hotel of the Knights of Ehodes. The Elector of Saxony 
sent Fiederick of Thun and another of his councillors to be 
present at the confeience. “ Place yourself in our hands,” 
said with emotion both Wehe and Peutinger, who would 
willingly have made every sacrifice to prevent the division 
that was about to rend the Church. “ We pledge you our 
word, that this affair shall be concluded in a christian-hke 
manner.” — “Here is my answer in two words,” replied 
Luther. “ I consent to renounce my safe-conduct.f I place 
my person and my life in the emperors hands, but the 
Word of Grod....,.neverr’ Frederick of Thun rose in emo- 
tion, and said to the envoys ; “ Is not this enough ? Is not 
the sacrifice large enough?” And after declaring he w^ould 
not hear a single word more, he left the room. Upon this, 

* Eg musse Gift darinnen gewesen seyn.— Luther does not speak of 
this ciroTunstance ; but Razeberg, a friend of Lnther’s, and physician to 
the Elector John Frederick, mentions it in a manuscript in the library at 
Gotha, and says that he had it from an eye-witness. 

Er woUte ehe da^ G^leit aufsagen .. L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 589. 
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Wehe and Peutinger, hoping to succeed more easily with 
the doctor, came and sat down by his side. Place your- 
self in the hands of the diet ” said they. — “ No ” replied he, 
“ for cursed he the man that trusteth in man (Jeremiah 
xvii. 5.) Wehe and Peutinger became more earnest in their 
exhortations and attacks; they urged the reformer more 
pressingly. Luther, wearied out, rose and dismissed them, 
saying : “ I will never permit any man to set himself above 
the Word of God.”* — “Eeflect upon our proposal,” said 
they, as they withdrew, “ we will return in the evening ” 

They came ; but feeling convinced that LutEer would not 
give way, they brought a new proposition. Luther had 
refused to acknowledge, first the pope, then the emperor, 
and lastly the diet ; there still remained one judge whom he 
himself had once demanded : a general council. Doubtless 
such a proposal would have offended Rome ; but it was 
their last hope of safety. The delegates offered a council to 
Luther. The latter might have accepted it without speci- 
fying anything. Years would have passed away before the 
difficulties could have been set aside which the convocation 
of a council would have met with on the part of the pope. 
To gain time was for the reformer and the Reformation to 
gain everything, God and the lapse of years would have 
brought about great changes. But Luther set plain dealing 
above all things ; he would not save himself at the expense of 
truth, even were silence alone necessary to dissemble it. — 
“ I consent,” replied he, “ but” (and to make such a request 
was to refuse a council) “ on condition that the council shall 
decide only according to Scripture.” f 

Peutinger and Wehe, not imagining that a council could 
decide otherwise, ran quite oveijoyed to the archbishop: 
“ Doctor Martin,” said they, “ submits his books to a coun- 
cil.” The archbishop was on the point of carrying these 
glad tidings to the emperor, when he felt some doubt, and 
ordered Luther to be brought to him. 

Richard of Greiffenklau was alone when the doctor arrived, 

* Er woUte kurtzrmn Menschen iiber Gottes Worf niobi erkennen. 
L. 0pp. (L.) rvii. 583. 

f Das darUber aus der heiligen Schrifit gesprochea. Ibid. 584. 
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Dear doctor/ said the archbishop, with great kindness and 
feeling/ “ my doctors inform me that you consent to submit, 
unreservedly, your cause to a council.” — My lord,” replied 
Luther, “ I can endure everything, but I cannot abandon 
the Holy Scriptures.” The bishop perceived that Wehe and 
Peutinger had stated the matter incorrectly. Rome could 
never consent to a council that decided only according to 
Scripture. It was like telling a short-sighted man,” says 
Pallavicini, to read very small print, and at the same time 
refusing him a pair of spectacles.” f The worthy archbishop 
sighed: It was a fortunate thing that I sent for you,” said 
he. What would have become of me, if I had immedi- 
ately carried this news to the emperor?” 

Luther’s immovable firmness and inflexibility are doubt- 
less surprising ; but they will be understood and respected 
by all those who know the law of God. Seldom has a 
nobler homage been paid to the unchangeable Word from 
heaven ; and that, too, at the peril of the liberty and life of 
the man who bore this testimony. 

“ Well, then,” said the venerable prelate to Luther, point 
out a remedy yourself.” 

Luther, after a moment^ silence. — My lord, I know no 
better than this of Gamaliel : If this work he of men^ it luill 
come to nought : hvt if it he of God, ye cannot omrihrow it ; 
Ust haply ye be found mem fo fight against God. Let the em- 
, the the prince, ami states of the empire, write 

this amw^ to ^ pope.” 

The Archbishop. — “ Retract at least some articles.” 

Luther, — Provided they are none of those which the 
Council of Constance has already condemned.” 

The Archbishop. — “ I am afraid it is precisely those that 
you would be called upon to retract.” 

Luther. — “In that case I would rather lose my life, — ^rather 
have my arms and legs cut off, than forsake the clear and 
true Word of God-”{ 

The archbishop understood Luther at last, “ You may 

* Ganz gut und mehr denn gnadig. L. Epp. i. 604. 

•f* Simulque conspicihornm omnium usum uegare. Ibid. 110. 

t Eke Stumpf und Stiel fabren lassea .. L. 0pp. (L.) ivii. ^04. 
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retire,” said he, still with the same kind manner. My lord,” 
resumed Luther, may I beg you to have the goodness 
to see that his majesty provides me with the safe-conduct 
necessary for my leturn.” — “ I will see to it,” replied the 
good archbisliop, and so they parted. 

Thus ended these negotiations. The whole empire had 
turned tovrards this man* with the most ardent prayers and 
with the most terrible threats, and he had not faltered. 
His refusal to bend beneath the iron yoke of the pope 
emancipated the Church and began the new times. The 
interposition of Providence was manifest. This is one of 
4 those grand scenes in history over which hovers and rises 
the majestic presence of the Divinity. 

Luther withdrew in company with Spalatin, who had 
arrived at the archbishop’s during the interview. John 
Minkwitz, councilloi to the Elector of Saxony, had fallen ill 
at Worms. The two friends went to visit him. Luther 
gave the sick man the most affectionate consolations. Fare- 
well!” said he, as he retired, to-morrow I shall leave 
Worms.” 

Luther was not deceived. Hardly had he returned three 
liours to the hotel of the Knights of Rhodes, when the Chan- 
cellor ab Eck, accompanied by the imperial chancellor and a 
notary, appeared before him. 

The chancellor said to him : “ Martin Luther, his im- 
perial majesty, the electors, princes, and states of the empire, 
having at sundiy times and in various forms exhorted you 
to submission, but always in vain, the emperor, in his capacity 
of advocate and defender of the Catholic faith, finds himself 
compelled to resort to other measures. He therefore com- 
mands you to return home in the space of twenty-one days, 
and forbids you to disturb the public peace on your road, 
either by preaching or by writing.” 

Luther felt clearly that this message was the beginning 
of his condemnation : “ As the Lord pleases,” answered he 
meekly, ^‘blessed he* the name of the Lord!” He then 
added : Before all things, humbly and from the bottom of 
my heart do I thank his majesty, the electors, princes, and 
* Totum imperium ad se conversum spectabat. PaUav. i, 120. 
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other states of the empire for having listened to me so.kindly. 
I desire, and have ever desired, but one thing — a reformation 
of the Church accordmg to Holy Scripture. I am ready to 
do and to suffer everything in humble obedience to the 
emperor's will. Life or death, evil or good report — ‘it is 
all the same to me, with one reservation — the preaching of 
the Gospel; for, says St. Paul, the Word of God must not be 
bound.” The deputies retired. 

On the morning of Friday the 26 th of April, the friends of 
the reformer with several lords met at Luther's hotel.* They 
were delighted at seeing the Christian firmness with which 
he had opposed Charles and the empire ; and recognised in 
him the features of that celebrated portrait of antiquity ; 

Justum ac tenacem propositi virum, 

Non ciTium ardor praya jubentium, 

< Non Yultua instautis tyranni 

Mente quatit solida. f 

They desired once more, perhaps for the last time, to say 
farewell to tins intrepid monk. Luther partook of a humble 
repast. But now he had to take leave of his friends, and 
fly far from them, beneath a sky lowering with tempests. 
Tliis solemn moment he desired to pass in the presence of 
God. He lifted up his soul in prayer, blessing those who 
stood around him.J As it struck ten, Luther issued from 
the hotel with the friends who had accompanied him to 
Worms. Twenty gentlemen on horseback surrounded his 
car. A great crowd of people accompanied him beyond the 
walls of the city. Some time after he was overtaken by 
Sturm, the imperial herald, at Oppenheim, and on the next 
day they arrived at Frankfort. 

* Salutatis patronis et amicis qui eum frequentissimi conTenerant. 
L. 0pp. Lat. ii. 168. 

f The man that’s resolute and just, 

Firm to his principles and trust, 

Nor hopes nor fears can hind ; 

Nor parties, for revenge engaged, 

Nor threateninga of a court enraged, 

Can shake his steady mind — Horat. Od. iiL X 
t Seine Freunde gesegnet. Mathesiue, p. 27 
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CHAPTER XL 

The Conflict at Woflns— Lnther’a Letter to Cranach— Luther’s Letter 
to Charles V. — Luther with the Abbot of Hirachfeldt— The Parish 
Priest of Eisenach— Seyeral Princes leave the Diet— Charles signs 
Luther’s Condemnation — The Edictof Worms— Luther with his Parents 
— Luther attacked and earned away — The Ways of God— The Wart- 
burg—Luther a Prisoner. 

Thus had Luther escaped from these walls of Worms, that 
seemed destined to he his sepulchre. With all his heart 
he gave G-od the glory. “The devil himself,” said he, 

“ guarded the pope’s citadel ; hut Christ has made a wide 
breach in it, and Satan was constrained to confess that the 
Lord is mightier than he.”*' 

“ The day of the Diet of Worms,” says the pious Mathe- 
sius, Luther’s disciple and friend, one of the greatest and 
most glorious days given to the earth before the end of the 
world ”-J* The battle that had been fought at Worms re- 
sounded far and wide, and at its noise which spread through 
all Christendom, from the regions of the North to the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, and the towns of England, France, and 
Italy, many eagerly grasped the powerful weapons of the 
Word of God. 

Luther, who reached Frankforf on the evening of Satur- 
day the 27th of April, took advantage the next day of a 
leisure moment, the first that he had enjoyed for a long 
time, to write a familiar and expressive note to his friend 
at Wittemberg, the celebrated painter Lucas Cranach. “Your 
servant, dear gossip Lucas,” said he. “ I thought his majesty 
would have assembled some fifty doctors at Worms to con- 
vict the monk outright. But not at all. — Are these your 
books ? — ^Yes I — ^Will you retract them? — No I — ^Well, then, 
be gone! — ^There’s the whole history. 0 blind Germans! 

■ Aber Christus mtaobt cm Lock derein. L- 0pp. (L.) xvii S89, 

tDiss ist der berrBcben grosaen Tag einer verm Radc der Welt 
Mathea p.28. 
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how childishly we act, to allow ourselves to be the 

dupes and sport of Rome I The Jews must sing their 

To 1 Yo I Yo I But a day of redemption is coming for us also, 

and then will we sing hallelujah P For a season we must 

suffer in silence. A little while, and ye shall not see me : 
and again a little while, and ye shall see me, said Jesus Christ 
(John xvi. 16). I hope that it will be the same with me. 
Farewell. I commend you all to the Lord. May he pre- 
serve in Christ your understanding and your faith against the 
attacks of the wolves and the dragons of Rome. Amen 

After having written this somewhat enigmatical letter, 
Luther, as the time pressed, immediately set out for Fried- 
berg, which is six leagues distant from Frankfort. On the 
next day Luther again collected his thoughts. He desired 
to write once more to Charles, as he had no wish to he con- 
founded with guilty rebels. ' In his letter to the emperor he 
set forth clearly what is the obedience due to kings, and that 
which is due to God, and what is the limit at which the 
former should cease and give place to the latter. As we read 
this epistle, we are involuntarily reminded of the words of the 
greatest autocrat of modern times : “ My dominion ends 
where that of conscience hegins.”f 

“ God, who is the searcher of hearts, is my witness,” says 
Luther, “ that I am ready most earnestly to obey your 
majesty, in honour or in dishonour, in life or in death, And 
with no exception save the Word of God, by whieh man 
lives. In all the affairs ofthis present life, my fidelity shall 
be unshaken, for here to lose or to gain is of no consequence 
to salvation. But when eternal interests are concerned, God 
wills not that man should submit imto man. For such sub- 
mission in spiritual matters is a real worship, and ought to 
be rendered solely to the Creator.”! 

* Es miissen die Jiiden einmal angen : lo, lo, lo ' L Epp. i. 589 
The shouts of joy uttered by the Jews at the time of the crucifixion re- 
present the trmmplml songs of the papal partisans at the catastrophe 
that awaited Luther ; but Uie reformer hears in the distance the halle- 
lujahs of deliverance. 

t Napoleon to the Protestant fifimtation after his accession to Mie 
empire. 

t Nam ea fides et submissio proprie est vera iUa latna et 
Dei . L. Epp. i. 592. 
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Luther wrote also, but in German, a letter addressed to 
the states of the empire. Its contents were nearly similar 
to that which he had just written to the emperor. In it he 
related all that had passed at Worms. This letter was copied 
several times and circulated throughout Germany ; “ every- 
where,” says CochloBus, “ it excited the indignation of the 
people against the emperor and the superior clergy.” * 

Early the next day Luther wrote a note to Spalatin, en- 
closing the two letters he had written 'the evening before ; he 
sent back to Worms the herald Sturm, won over to the cause 
of the Gospel; and after embracing him, departed hastily 
for Grunberg. 

On Tuesday, at about two leagues from Hirschfeldt, he 
met the chancellor of the prince-abbot of that town, who 
came to welcome him. Soon after there appeared a troop of 
horsemen with the abbot at their head. The latter dis- 
mounted, and Luther got out of his waggon. The prince 
and the reformer embraced, and afterwards entered Hirsch- 
feldt together. The senate received them at the gates of the 
city.f The princes of the Church came out to meet a monk 
anathematized by the pope, and the chief men of the people 
bent their heads before a man under the ban of the emperor. 

“ At five in the morning we shall be at church,” said the 
prince at night as he rose from the table to which he had 
invited the reformer. The abbot insisted on his sleeping in 
his own bed. The next day Luther preached, and this dig- 
nitary of the church with all his train escorted him on his 
way. 

In the evening Luther reached Eisenach, the scene of his 
childhood. All his friends in this city surrounded him, en- 
treating him to preach, and the next day, accompanied hhn 
to the church. Upon this the priest of the parish appeared, 
attended by a notary and witnesses ; he came forward trem- 
bling, divided between the fear of losing his place, and of 
opposing the powerful man that stood before him, “ I pro- 
test against the liberty that you are taking,” said the priest 

* Per chalcograpbos mnltiplicata et in populos dispersa est ea epiatola. 

Caesari autem et clericis odium populare, &(J. Cochloeus, p. 38. 

t Senatus intra portaa nos excepit. L. Epp. ii. 6. 
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at last, in an embarrassed tone. Luther went up into the 
pulpit, and that voice which, twenty-three years before, had 
sung in the streets of this town to procure a morsel of bread, 
sounded beneath the arched roof of the ancient church those 
notes that were beginning to agitate the world. After the 
sermon, the priest with confusion went up to Luther, The 
notary had drawn up the protest, the witnesses had signed it, 
all was properly arranged to secure the incumbent’s place. 
“ Pardon me,” said he to the doctor humbly ; I am acting 
thus to protect me from the resentment of the tyrants who 
oppress Ihe Church,”* 

And there were in truth strong grounds for apprehension. 
The aspect of affairs at Worms was changed: Aleander 
alone seemed to rule there. “ Banishment is Luther’s only 
prospect,” wrote Frederick to his brother, Duke John ; “ no- 
thing can save him. If God permits me to return to you, 
I shall have matters to relate that are almost beyond belief. 
It is not only Annas and Caiaphas, but Pilate and Herod 
also, that have combined against him,” Frederick had 
little desire to remain longer at Worms ; he departed, and 
the elector-palatine did the same. The elector-archbishop 
of Cologne also quitted the diet. Their example was followed 
by many princes of inferior rank. As they deemed it impos- 
sible to avert the blow, they preferred (and in this perhaps 
they were wrong) abandoning the place. The Spaniards, the 
Italians, and the most German prinees alone 

remained. 

The field was now free—Aleander triumphed. He laid 
before Charles the outline of an edict intended by him as a 
model of that which the diet ought to issue against the 
monk. The nuncio’s project pleased the exasperated em- 
peror. He assembled the remaining members of the diet in 
his chamber, and there had Aleander’s edict read over to 
them ; It was accepted (Pallavicini informs us) by all who 
were present 

The next day, which was a great festival, the emperor 
went to the cathedral, attended by all the lords of his court 

Humiliter tamen exonsant© obnj^tumtyraimorumauoruni. L 

Jc<pp. u, 0, 
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When the religions ceremonies were over, and a crowd of 
people still thronged the sanctuary, Aleander, robed in all the 
insignia of his dignity, approached Charles V.* * * § He held in 
his hand two copies of the edict against Luther, one in Latin, 
the other in German, and kneeling before his imperial ma- 
jesty, entreated him to affix to them his signature and the 
seal of the empire. It was at the moment when the sacri- 
fice had been offered, when the incense still filled the temple, 
while the sacred chants were still re-echoing through its 
long-drawn aisles, and as it were in the presence of the Deity, 
that the destruction of the enemy of Rome was to be sealed. 
The emperor, assuming a very gracious aiVjj- took the pen 
and wrote his name. Aleander withdrew in triumph, imme- 
diately sent the decree to the printers, and forwarded it to 
every part of Christendom.^ This crowning act of the toils 
of Rome had cost the papacy no little trouble. Pallavicini 
himself informs us, that this edict, although bearing date the 
8th of May, was not signed till later ; but it was antedated 
to make it appear that the signature was affixed at a p^od 
when all the members of the diet were assembled. 

“ We, Charles the Fifth,” said the emperor (and then 
came his titles), “ to all electors, princes, prelates, and others 
whom it may concern. 

“ The Almighty having confided to us, for the defence of 
the holy faith, more kingdoms and greater authority than He 
has ever given to any of our predecessors, we purpose employ- 
ing every means in our power to prevent our holy empire 
from being polluted by any heresy. 

“ The Augustine monk, Martin Luther, notwithstanding 
our exhortation, has rushed like a madman on our holy 
Church, and attempted to destroy it by books overflowing 
■with blasphemy. He has shamefully polluted the inde- 
structible law of holy matrimony ; he has endeavoured to 
excite the laity to dye their hands in the blood of the cIergy-§ 
and, setting at nought all authority, has incessantly urged the 

* Cum CsBsar in templo adesset processit illi obviam Aleander. 

Pallav. i. 122. + Festirissimo vultu. Ibid. 

Et undique pervulgata. Ibid. 

§ Ihre Handq m d.er Priester Blut zu wascben, L. 0pp. (L.) x-vh 5S8. 
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people to revolt, schism, war, murder, robbery, incendiarism, 

and to the utter ruin of the Christian faith In a word, not 

to mention liis many other evil practices, this man, who is 
in truth not a man, but Satan himself imder the form of a 
man and dressed in a monk’s frock,* has collected into one 
stinking slough all the vilest heresies of past times, and has 
added to them new ones of his own 

“We have therefore dismissed from our presence this 
Luther, whom all pious and sensible men deem a madman, 
or one possessed by the devil ; and we enjoin that, on the 
expiration of his safe-conduct, immediate recourse be had to 
effectual measures to check his furious rage. 

“ For this reason, under pain of incurring the penalties 
due to the crime of high-treason, we forbid you to harbour 
the said Luther after the appointed term shall be expired, to 
conceal him, to give him fo<^ or drink, or to furnish him, hy 
word or hy deed, publicly or secretly, with any kind of suc- 
cour whatsoever. We enjoin you, moreover, to seize him, 
or cause him to be seized, wherever you may find him, to 
bring him before us without any delay, or to keep him in 
safe custody, until you have learned from us in what man- 
ner you are to act towards him, and have received the reward 
due to your labours in so holy a work. 

“ As for his adherents, you will apprehend them, confine 
them, and confiscate their property. 

As for his writings, if the best nutriment ibeeomes the 
detestation of all men as soon as one drop of poison is 
mingled with it, how much more ought such hooks, which 
contain a deadly poison for the soul, be not only rejected, but 
destroyed! You will therefore bum them, or utterly destroy 
them in any other manner. 

“ As for the authors, poets, printers, painters, buyers or 
sellers of placards, papers, or pictures, against the pope or the 
Church, you will seize them, body and goods, and will deal 
with them according to your good pleasure. 

^ And if any person, whatever be his dignity, should dare 

Nicht em Mensch, fiondem als der bdse Feind in Gestalt eines Men- 
Bchen mit angenomiDener Mdnchakutten Ibid. 
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to Rct HI contradiction to the decree of our imperial majestyj 
we order him to be placed under the ban of the empire. 

“ Let every man behave according to this decree.” 

Such was the edict signed in the cathedral of Worms, It 
was more than a bull of Rome, which, although published in 
Italy, could not be executed in Germany. The emperor 
himself had spoken, and the diet had ratified his decree. 
the partisans of Rome burst into a shout of triumph. “ It 
IS the end of the tragedy !” exclaimed they.-^“ In my opi- 
nion,” said Alphonso Valdez, a Spaniard at Charles’s court, 
“ it is not the end, but only the beginning.”’* Valdez per- 
ceived that the movement was in the Church, in the people, 
and in the age, and that, even should Luther perish, his 
cause would not perish with him. But no one was blind to 
the imminent and inevitable danger in which the reformer 
himself was placed ; and the great majority of superstitious 
persons were filled with horror at the thought of that incar- 
nate devil, covered with a monk’s hood, whom the emperor 
pointed out^to the nation. 

The man against whom the mighty ones of the earth ware 
thus forging their thunderbolts had quitted the church of 
Eisenach, and was preparing to bid farewell to some of his 
dearest friends. He did not take the road to Gotha and 
Erfurth, but proceeded to the village of Mora> his father’s 
native place, once more to see his aged grandmother, who 
died four months after, and to visit his uncle, Henry Luther, 
and some other relations. SchurfF, Jonas, and Suaven set 
out for Wittemherg ; Luther got into the waggon with Ams- 
dorflf, who still remained with him, and entered the forests of 
Thuringia-f 

The same evening he arrived at the village of his sires. 
The poor old peasant clasped in her arms that grandson 
who had withstood Charles the emperor and Leo the popa 
Luther spent the next day with his relations ; happy, after 
the tumult at Worms, in this sweet tranquillity. On the next 
morning he resumed his journey, accompanied by Amsdorff 

* Non finem, sod imtium. P. Martyris Epp. p. 412. 
f Ad camem meam trans sylram profeotus. L. Epp. ii. 7* 
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and his brother James. In this lonely spot the reformer’s 
fate was to be decided. They skirted the woods of Thu- 
ringia, following the road to Waltershausen. As the waggon 
was moving through a hollow way, near the deserted church 
of Grlisbach, at a short distance from the castle of Altenstein, 
a sudden noise was heard, and immediately five horsemen, 
n^ked and armed from head to foot, sprung upon the tra- 
vellers. His brother James, as soon as he caught sight of 
the assailants, leaped from the waggop and ran away as fast 
4s his legs would carry him, without uttering a single word. 
The driver would have resisted. Stop I” cried one of the 
strangers with a terrible voice, falling upon him and throwing 
him to the ground.* A second mask laid hold of Amsdorff 
and kept him at a distance. Meanwhile the three remaining 
horsemen seized upon Luther, maintaining a profound silence. 
They pulled him violently from the waggon, threw a military 
cloak over his shoulders, and placed him on a led horse. 
Tlie two other masks now quitted Amsdorff and the wag- 
goner ; aU five leaped to their saddles — one dropped his hat, 
but they did not even stop to pick it up— and in the twinkling 
of an eye vanished with their prisoner into the gloomy forest. 
At first they took the road to Broderode, but soon retraced 
their steps by another path ; and without quitting the wood, 
made so many windings in every direction as utterly to 
baffle any attempt to track: ihmn. Luther, little accustomed 
to be on horseback, was soon ovmome with fatigue.f They 
permitted him to alight for a few minutes : he lay down near 
a beech-tree, where he drank some water from a spring which 
is still called after his name. His brother James, continuing 
his flight, arrived at Waltershausen in the evening. The af- 
frighted waggoner jumped into the car, which Amsdorff had 
again mounted, and whipping his horses, drove rapidly away 
from the spot, and conducted Luther’s friend to Wittemberg. 
At Waltershausen, at Wittemberg, in the country, villages, 
and towns along their road, they spread the news of the violent 
abduction of the doctor. This intelligence, which delighted 

* JDejectoque in solnin auriga et Terberatn. Pallav. i. 122. 

t Ijonga itinere, noma eqnea, fessna, L. Epp. it 3. 
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some, struck the greater number with astonishment and 
indignation. A cry of grief soon resounded through all Ger- 
many : “ Luther has fallen into the hands of his enemies I’’ 

After the violent combat that Luther had just sustained, 
God had been pleased to conduct him to a place of repose 
and peace. After having exhibited him on the brilliant 
theatre of Worms, where all the powers of the reformer’s 
soul had been strung to so high a pitch, He gave him the 
secluded and humiliating retreat of a prison. God draws 
from the deepest seclusion the weak instruments by which 
He purposes to accomplish great things j and then, when 
He has permitted them to glitter for a season with dazzling 
brilliancy on an illustrious stage, He dismisses them again 
to the deepest obscurity. The Eeformation was to be ac- 
complished by other means than violent struggles or pomp- 
ous appearances before diets. It is not thus that the leaven 
penetrates the mass of the people ; the Spirit of God seeks 
more tranquil palhs. The man, whom the Roman cham- 
pions were persecuting without mercy, was to disappear for a 
time from the world. It wa^ requisite that this great indi- 
viduality should fade away, in order that the revolution then 
accomplishing might not bear the stamp of an individual. 
It was necessary for the man to retire, that God might re- 
main alone to move by His Spirit upon the deep waters in 
which the darkness of the Middle Ages was already engulfed, 
and to say : Let there he light^ so that there might be light. 

As soon as it grew dark, and no one could track their 
footsteps, Luther’s guards took a new road. About one hour 
before midnight they reached the foot of a mountain.* The 
horses ascended slowly. On the summit was an old castle, 
surrounded on all sides, save that by which it was ap- 
proached, by the black forests that cover the mountains of 
Thuringia. 

It was to this lofty and isolated fortress, named the Wart- 
burg, where in former times the ancient landgrave had 
sheltered themselTes, that Luther was conducted^ The 
holts were drawn back, the iron bars fell, the gates opened ; 

* Horn feme undecima ad mansioneitt noctia peirem la teaebria. L. 

Epp. u. 3. 
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the reformer crossed the threshold; the doors were closed 
behind him. He dismounted in the court. One of the 
horsemen, Burkhardt of Hand, lord of Altenstein, with- 
drew ; another, John of Berlepsch, provost of the Wartburg, 
led the doctor into the chamber that was to be his prison, 
and where he found a knighfs uniform and a sword. The 
three other cavaliers, the provost’s attendants, took away his 
ecclesiastical robes, and dressed him in the mihtary garments 
that had been prepared for him, enjoining him to let his 
beard and hair grow,* in order that no one in the castle 
might discover who he was. The people in the Wartburg 
were to know the prisoner only by the name of Knight 
George, Luther scarcely recognised himself in his new 
dress.f At last he was left alone, and his mind could 
reflect by turns on the astonishing events that had just 
taken place at Worms, on the uncertain future that awaited 
him, and on his new and strange residence. From the 
narrow loopholes of his turret, his eye roamed over the 
gloomy, solitary, and extensive forests that surrounded him. 
“ It was there,” says Mathesius, his friend and biographer, 

that the doctor abode, hke St. Paul in his prison at 
Borne.” 

Frederick of Thun, Philip Feilitsch, and Spalatin, in a 
private conversation they had had with Luther at Worms 
by the elector’s orders, had not concealed from him that his 
liberty must be sacrificed to the anger of Charles and of the 
pope4 And yet this abduction had been so mysteriously 
contrived, that even Frederick was for a long time ignorant 
of the place where Luther was shut up. The grief of the 
friends of the Reformation was prolonged. The spring 
passed away ; summer, autumn, and winter succeeded ; the 
sun had accomplished its annual course, and still the walls 
of the Wartburg enclosed their prisoner. Truth had been 
interdicted by the diet ; its defender, confined within the 
ramparts of a castle, had disappeared from the stage of the 
world, and no one knew what had become of him : Aleander 

* Exutus vestibus meis ei eqaestribus indutus, comam et barbam nu- 
triens .L, Epp. ii. 7. 

f Gum ipse me jamdudom non noyerim. Ibid, + Seckend. p. 365, 
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triumphed ; the reformation appeared lost But God 

reigns, and the blow that seemed as if it would destroy 
the cause of the Gospel, did but contribute to save its 
courageous minister, and to extend the light of faith to dis- 
tant countries. 

Let us quit Luther, a captive in Germany, on the rocky 
heights of the Wartburg, to see what God was doing in 
other countries of Christendom. 
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CHAPTER I 

MoTement in Switzerlaad— Source of the Reformation— Its democratic 
Character-Foreign Service— Morality — The Tockenburg— A Chalet 
on the Alps — A Family of Shepherds — ^Young Ulnoh. 

At the moment when the decree of the Diet of Worms ap- 
peared, a continually increasing movement began to disturb 
the quiet valleys of Swit2erland. The voices that resounded 
over the plains of Upper and Lower Saxony were re-echoed 
from the bosom of the Helvetic mountains by the energetic 
voices of its priests, of its shepherds, and of the inhabitants 
of its warlike cities. The partisans of Rome were filled with 
apprehension, and exclaimed that a wide and terrible conspi- 
racy was forming everywhere in the Church against the Church. 
The exulting friends of the Gospel said that, as in spring the 
breath of life is felt from the shores of the sea to the moun- 
tain top, so the Spirit of God was now melting throughout 
Christendom the ices of a lengthened winter, and covering 
it with fresh flowers and verdure, from its lowest plains to its 
most barren and its steepest rocks. 

It was not Germany that communicated the fight of truth 
to Switzerland, Switzerland to France, and Prance to Eng- 
land : all these countries received it from God ; just as one 
part of the world does not communicate the fight of day to 
the other, hut the same hrilhant orb imparts it direct to all the 
earth. Infinitely exalted above men, Christ, the day-^sprmg 
front, on highy was at the epoch of the Reformation, as he had 
been at the establishment of Christianity, the Divine fire 
wtence emanated the life of the world. One sole and same 
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doctrine 'was suddenly establislied in the sixteenth century, 
at the hearths and altars of the most distant and dissimilar 
nations ; it was everywhere the same spirit, everywhere pro- 
ducing the same faith. 

The Eeformation of Germany and that of Switzerland de- 
monstrate this truth. Zwingle had no communication with 
Luther. There was no doubt a connecting link between 
these two men ; but we must not look for it upon earth : it 
was above. He who from heaven gave the truth to Luther, 
gave it to Zwingle also. Their bond of union was God. 
“ I began to preach the Gospel,” says Zwingle, “ m the year 
of grace 1516, that is to say, at a time when Luther’s name 
had never been heard in this country. It is not from Luther 
that I learnt the doctrine of Christ, but from the Word of 
God. If Luther preaches Christ, he does what I am doing • 
and that is all.”* 

But if the different reformations derived a striking unity 
from the same Spirit whence they all proceeded, they also 
received certain particular marks from the different nations 
among whom they were effected. 

We have already given an outline of the condition of Swit- 
zerland at the epoch of the Reformation.f We shall add but 
little to what has been already said. In Germany the mon- 
archical principle predominated, in Switzerland the democra- 
tic. In Germany the Eeformation had to struggle with the 
will of princes; in Switzerland against the wishes of the people. 
An assembly of men, more easily carried away than a single 
individual, is also more rapid in its decisions. The victory 
over the papacy, which cost years of struggle beyond the Ehine, 
required on this side but a few months and sometimes only 
a few days. 

In Germany, the person of Luther towers imposingly 
above the Saxon people ; he seems to be alone in his attacks 
upon the Eoman colossus ; and wherever the conflict is ra- 
ging, we discern from afar his lofty stature rising high above 
the battle. Luther is the monarch, so to speak, of the revo- 

* 1516 eo scilicet tempore, quum Luthen nomen in nostra regionibus 
inauditum adhnc erat .. . doctnnam Christi non a Lntkero, sod ex rerbo 
Dex didici. Zwinglii Opera cur. Schulero et Schnltbessio, Tunci, 1829, 
Yol. i. 273, 276. f Tol. I. p. 80. 
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lution that is accomplisliing. In Switzerland, the struggle 
begins in different cantons at the same time ; there is a con- 
federation of reformers ; their number surprises us ; doubt- 
less one head overtops the others, but no one commands 5 it 
is a republican senate, in which ail appear with their original 
features and distinct influences. They were a host ; Wit- 
tembach, Zwingle, Capito, Haller, CEcolampadius, Oswald 
Myconius, Leo Juda, Farel, Calvin ; their stage was Glaris, 
Basle, Zurich, Berne, Neufchatel, Geneva, Lucerne, Schaf- 
hausen, Appenzel, Saint Gall, and the Grisons. In the 
German reformation there is but one stage, flat and uniform 
as the country itself; in Switzerland, the Reformation is 
divided, like the region itself by its thousand mountains. 
Each valley, so to speak, has its own awakening, and each 
peak of the Alps its own light from heaven. 

A lamentable epoch for the Swiss had begun after their 
exploits against the dukes of Burgundy. Europe, which 
had discovered the strength of their arms, had enticed them 
from their mountains, and had robbed them of their inde- 
pendence by rendering them the arbitrators of the fate of 
nations on the battle-field. The hand of a Swiss pointed 
the sword at the breast of his fellow-coimtr3unan on the 
plains of Italy and of France, and the intrigues of foreigners 
had filled with jealousy and dissension those lofty valleys of 
the Alps so long the ^bode of simplicity and peace. At- 
tracted by the charms of gold, sons, labourers, and serving- 
men, stealthily quitted their Alpine pastures for the hanks of 
the Rhone or the Po. Helvetian unity was broken under the 
slow steps of mules laden with gold. The Reformation, for 
in S^vitzerland also it had its political hearings, proposed to 
restore the unity and the ancient virtues of the cantons. 
Its first cry was for the Swiss to rend the perfidious toils of 
the stranger, and to embrace one another in close union at 
the foot of the cross. But its generous accents were un- 
heeded, Rome, accustomed to purchase in these valleys the 
blood she shed to increase her power, uprose in anger ; ex- 
cited Swiss against Swiss ; and new passions arose to tear 
the body of the nation. 

Switzerland needed a reform. There was, it is true, 
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among the Helvetians, a simplicity and good nature that 
seemed ridiculous to the refined Italians ; but at the same 
time they had the reputation of being the people that most 
habitually transgressed the laws of chastity. This astrolo- 
gers attributed to the constellations;* philosophers, to the 
strength of temperament among those indomitable people ; 
moralists, to the Swiss principles, which looked upon deceit, 
dishonesty, and calumny, as sins of a much deeper die than 
impurity.f Marriage was forbidden the priests ; but it 
would have been difficult to find one who lived in a real 
state of cebbacy. They were required to behave, not 
chastely, but prudently. This was one of the earliest dis- 
orders against which the Reformation was directed. 

It is now time to investigate the da'wmings of the new 
day in these valleys of the Alps. 

About the middle of the eleventh century two hermits 
made their way from Saint Gall towards the mountains that 
he to the south of this ancient monastery, and arrived at 
a desert valley about ten leagues long.J On the north, 
the lofty mountains of the Sentis, Sommerigkopf, and the 
Old Man, separate this valley from the canton of Appenzel ; 
on the south, the Kuhfirsten with its seven peaks rises be- 
tween it and the Waliensce, Sargans, and the Grisons ; on 
the east, the valley slopes away to the rays of the rising 
sun, and displays the magnificent prospect of the Tyrolese 
Alps. These two hermits, having reached the springs of 
the little river Thur, erected there two cells. By degrees 
the valley was peopled ; on its most elevated portion, 2010 
feet above the level of Lake Zurich, there arose around a 
church a village named Wildhaits, or the Wild-house^ upon 
which now depend two hamlets, Lisighaus, or Elizabeth’s 
house, and Schonenboden. The fruits of the earth grow not 
upon these heights. A green turf of alpine freshness covers 
the whole valley, ascending the sides of the mountains, 
above which enormous masses of rock rise in savage gran- 
deur to the skies. 

♦ Wirz, Helvetische Kirchen Geschiclite, lii. 201. 

f Sodomitis melius ent m die judicii, quam rerum Tel honoris ablatori- 
bus. Hemmerlin, de anno jubilaep, X The Todeenbur^;. 
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About a quarter of a league from the church, near Lisig- 
haus, by the side of a path that leads to the pasture-grounds 
beyond the river, may still be seen a peasant’s cottage. Tra- 
dition narrates that the wood necessary for its construction 
was felled on the very spot.* * * § Everything seems to indicate 
that it was built in the most remote times. The walls are 
thin 5 the windows are composed of small round panes of 
glass ; the roof is formed of shingles, loaded with stones to 
prevent their being carried away by the wind. Before the 
house bubbles forth a h'mpid stream. 

About the end of the fifteenth century, this house was inha- 
bited by a man named Zwingle, amman or bailiff of the parish. 
The family of the Zwingles or Zwingli was ancient, and in 
great esteem among the inhabitants of these mountains.f 
Bartholomew, the bailiff’s brother, at first incumbent of the 
parish, and from the year 1487 dean of Wesen, enjoyed a 
certain celebrity in the country.^ The wife of the amman 
of Wildhaus, Margaret Meili (whose brother John was 
somewhat later abbot of the convent of Fischingen in Thur- 
govia), had already borne him two sons, Henry and Klaus, 
when on New Year’s day 1484, seven weeks after the birth 
of Luther, a third son, who was christened Ulrich, was born 
in this lonely chalet.§ Five other sons, John, Wolfgang, 
Bartholomew, James, Andrew, and an only daughter, Anna, 
increased the number of this Alphie faipily. No one in the 
whole district was more respected than the amman Zwingle.H 
His character, his office, and his numerous children, made 
him the patriarch of the mountains. He was a shepherd, 

* Schuler’s Zwingh’s Bildungs Gesch., p. 290. 

t Diss Geschlacht der Zwinglineu, wass in guter Achtung diesser 
Landen, als ein gut alt ehihch Geschlacht. H. Bullmger’a Hist. Besch- 
reibung der Eidg. Geschichtten. I am indebted to the kindness of Mr J. 
G. Hess for the communication of th^s valuable work, which in 1837 
existed only m manuscript It has since been published by some friends 
of history at Zurich. In my quotations I have preserved the orthography 
of the original. 

t. Ein verrumbter Mann. Ibid. 

§ Quadragesimnm octavum agimna (I am in my forty -eighth year), 
wrote Zwingle to Vadianos, on the 17th of September 1531. 

I Clarus fuit pater oh spectatam vitae sanctunoniam. Oswald Myco- 
nins, Yita Zwinglu. 
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as were his sons. No sooner had the first days of May 
clothed the mountains with verdure, than the father and his 
children would set off for the pasture-grounds with their 
flocks, rising gradually from station to station, and reaching 
in this way, hy the end of July, the highest summits of the 
Alps. They then began to return gradually towards the 
valleys, and in autumn the whole population of the Wild- 
haus re-entered their humble cottages. Sometimes, during 
the summer, the young people who should have stayed at 
home, longing to enjoy the fresh breezes of the mountains, set 
out in companies for the chalets, accompanying their voices 
with the melodious notes of their rustic instruments ; for all 
were musicians. When they reached the Alps, the shep- 
herds welcomed them from afar with their horns and songs, 
and spread before them a repast of milk; and then the 
joyous troop, after many devious windings, returned to their 
valleys to the sound of the bagpipe. In his early youth, 
Ulrich doubtless sometimes shared in these amusements. 
He grew up at the foot of these rocks that seemed everlast- 
ing, and whose summits pointed to the skies. have 
often thought,” said one of his friends, “ that being brought 
near to heaven on these sublime heights, he there contracted 
something heavenly and divine.”* 

Long were the winter evenings in the cottages of the 
Wildhaus. At such a season the youthful Ulrich listened, at 
the paternal hearth, to the conversations between the bailiff 
and the elders of the parish. He heard them relate how the 
inhabitants of the valley had in former times groaned beneath 
a heavy yoke. He thrilled with joy at the thought of the 
independence the Tockenburg had won for itself, and which 
its alliance with the Swiss had secured. The love of coun- 
try kindled in his heart ; Switzerland became dear to him ; 
and if any one chanced to drop a word unfavourable to 
the confederates, the child would immediately rise up and 
warmly defend their cause.f Often, too, might he be seen, 
during these long evenings, quietly seated at the feet of his 

* Dmnitatis nonnibil ccelo propiorem contraxisse Oswald Mycoaius, 
Vita Zw. 

t Schuler’s Zw, Bildung p 291. 
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pious grandmother, listening, with his eyes fixed on her, to 
her scripture stories and her pious legends, and eagerly re- 
ceiving them into his heart. 


CHAPTER IL 

Ulrich at Wes^and Basle— Ulrich at Berne — The Bominican Convent— 
Jetzer — The Apparitions— Passion of the Lay-brother — Imposture — 
Discovery and Punishment — Zwingle at Vienna and Basie — Music 
at Basle— Wittembach proclaims the Gospel— Leo Juda — The Priest 
of Claris. 

The good amman was charmed at the promising disposition 
of his son. He perceived that Ulrich might one day do 
something better than tend herds on Mount Sentis, to the 
sound of the shepherd’s song (ranjsf des vacJies), One day 
he took him by the hand and led him to Wesen, He crossed 
the grassy flanks of the Ammon, and descended the bold and 
savage rocks that border the Lake of Wallenstadt ; on reach- 
ing the town, he entered the house of his brother the dean, 
and intrusted the young mountaineer to his caie, that he 
might examine his capacity.* TJlrich was particularly distin- 
guished by a natural horror of falsehood, and a great love 
for truth. He tells us himself, that one day, when he began 
to reflect, the thought occurred to him that “ lying ought to 
he punished more severely than theft for, adds he, “ truth 
is the mother of all virtues.” The dean soon loved his nephew 
like a son ; and, charmed with his vivacity, he confided his 
education to a schoolmaster, who in a short time taught 
him all he knew himself. At ten years of age, the marks of 
a superior mind were already noticed in the young Ulrich.f 
His hither and his uncle resolved to send him to Easle. 
When the child of the Tockenburg arrived in this celebrated 

* Tenemmum adhuc ad fratrem sacrificum addaxit, ut ingenu ejus 
periculum faceret. Melch Adami Vita Zw. p. 25 . 

t Und in Ihm erschmen merkliche Zeichen eines edlen Gomutha. 
Ballinger Qironick. 
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city, with that single-mindedness and simplicity of heart 
wliich he seems to have inhaled with the pure air of his native 
mountains, but which really came from a higher source, a 
new world opened before him. The celebrity of the famous 
Council of Basle, the university which Pius II. had founded 
in this city in 1460, the printing-presses which then resusci- 
tated the masterpieces of antiquity, and circulated through 
the world the first fruits of the revival of letters 5 the resi- 
dence of distinguished men, Wessel, Wittembach, and especi- 
ally of that prince of scholars, that sun of the schools, Eras- 
mus, all rendered Basle, at the epoch of the Reformation, 
one of the great centres of light in the West. 

Ulrich was placed at St. Theodore’s school. Gregory Binzli 
was then at its head, — a man of feeling heart and gentleness 
rarely found at that period among teachers. Young Zwingle 
made rapid progress. The learned disputations, then in 
fashion among the doctors, had descended even to the chil- 
dren in the schools. Ulrich took part in them ; he disciplined 
his growing powers against the pupils of other establish- 
ments, and was always conqueror in these struggles, which 
were a prelude to those by which he was to overthrow the 
papacy in Switzerland,* This success filled his elder rivals 
with jealousy. He soon outgrew the school of Basle, as he 
had that of Wesen. 

Lupulus, a distinguished scholar, had just opened at Berne 
the fiist learned institution in Switzerland. The bailiff of 
Wildliaus and the priest of Wesen resolved to send the boy 
to it ; Zwingle, in 1497, left the smiling plains of Basle, and 
again approached those Upper Alps where his infancy had 
been spent, and whose snowy tops, gilded by the sun, might 
be seen from Berne. Lupulus, himself a distinguished poet, 
introduced his pupil into the sanctuary of classic learning,— 
a treasure then unknown, and whose threshold had been 
passed only by a few.f The young neophyte ardently in- 
haled these perfumes of antiquity. His mind expanded, his 
style was formed^ He became a poet. 

* In disputationibus, quae pro more turn erant inter pueros nsitatBBjTio- 
tonam semper reportavit, Oaw. Myc. Vita Zw. 

t Ab eo in adyta claseicornm senptorum infcroduetus. Ibid. 
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Among the convents of Beme, that of the Dominicans was 
the most celebrated. These monks were engaged in a serious 
quarrel with the Franciscans. The latter maintained the 
immaculate conception of the Yirgin, which the former denied. 
Wherever they went, before the dazzling altars that adorned 
their church, and between the twelve columns that supported 
its fretted roof, the Dominicans had but one thought — ^how^ 
they might humble their rivals. They had remarked Zwin- 
gle’s beautiful voice ; they had heard of his precocious under- 
standing, and thinking that he might give lustre to their order, 
endeavoured to attract him among them,* and invited him 
to remain in their convent until he was old enough to pass 
his noviciate. All Zwingle’s future career was at stake. The 
amman of Wildhaus being informed of the lures to which 
the Dominicans had resorted, trembled for the inexperience 
of his son, and ordered him to quit Berne immediately. 
Zwingle thus escaped from these monastic walls within which 
Luther had entered of his own free-will. What transpired 
somewhat later may serve to show the imminent danger 
Zwingle then incurred. 

In 1507, a great agitation reigned in the city of Berne. 
A young man of Zurzach, named John Jetzer, having one 
day presented himself at this same Dominican convent, had 
been repulsed. The poor dejected youth made another at- 
tempt, and said, holding out fifty-three florins and some 
pieces of silk, “ It is all I possess*, take it, and receive me 
into your order.^ He was admitted on the 6 th of January 
among the lay brethren. But on the first night, a strange 
noise in his cell filled him with terror. He fled to the con- 
vent of the Carthusians, whence he was sent back to the 
Dominicans. 

On the Mowing night, the eve of the festival of Saint 
Matthias, he was awoke by deep groans 5 he opened his eyes, 
and saw a tall white spectral form standing beside his bed. 
“ I am,” said a sepulchral voice, “ a soul escaped from the 
fires of purgatory” The lay brother tremhhngly replied: 

“ Grod help thee ’ I can do nothing !” The phantom then 

* Uad aiss er wol singen koendt, loekten Hm die prediger moenchen in 
dass KlosEter. Bullmger Chronik. 
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advanced towards the poor brother, and seizing him by the 
throat, indignantly reproached him for his refusal. Jetzer, 
full of alarm, exclaimed : “ What can I do to save thee ?” 
“ Scourge thyself eight' days in succession until the blood 
comes, and lie prostrate on the earth in the Chapel of Saint 
John.” The spectre answered thus and vanished. The lay 
brother confided the particulars of this apparition to his con- 
fessor, the convent-preacher, and, by his advice, submitted 
to the disciphne required. It was soon reported through the 
whole city that a soul had applied to the Dominicans in order 
to be delivered from purgatory. The Franciscans were de- 
serted, and the people ran in crowds to the church, where 
the holy man was to be seen prostrate on the pavement. The 
soul from purgatory had announced its reappearance in eight 
days. On the appointed night, it came again, attended by 
two spirits that tormented it, extortmg from it the most 
frightful groans. “ Scotus,” said the disturbed spirit, Scotus, 
the inventor of the Franciscan doctrine of the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin, is among those who suffer like 
horrible torments with me.” At this news, which soon spread 
through Berne, the partisans of the Franciscans were still 
more dismayed. But the soul, at the moment of disappear- 
ing, had announced a visit from the Virgin herselL In effect, 
on the day fixed, the astonished brother saw Mary appear 
m his cell. He could not believe his eyes. She approached 
him kindly, gave him three of our Saviour’s tears, and as 
many drops of his blood, with a crucifix and a letter addressed 
to Pope Julius II., “ who,” said she, “ is the man selected by 
God to abolish the festival of His pretended immaculate con- 
ception.” And then, dramng still nearer the bed on which the 
brother lay, she informed him « in a solemn voice that he was 
about to experience a signal favour, and at the same time 
pierced his hand with a naih The brother uttered a horrSile 
shriek ; but Mary wrapt his hand in a cloth that her Son 
(as she said) had worn at the time of the flight into Egypt. 
This one wound was not enough 5 in order that the glory of 
the Dominicans might at least equal that of the Franciscans, 
Jetzer must have* the five wounds of Christ and of St Francis 
on his hands, his feet, and his side. The four others were 

VOL. n. H 
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inflicted, and then, after giving him some drink, he was placed 
in a hall hung with pictures representing our Lord’s passion; 
here he spent many long days without food, and his imagina- 
tion soon became greatly excited. The monks from time to 
time opened the doors of this chamber to the people, who 
came in crowds to contemplate with devout astonishment the 
brother with his five wounds, stretching out his arms, bend- 
ing his head, and imitating by his postures and movements 
the crucifixion of our Lord. At times, he was quite out of his 
senses ; he foamed at the mouth, and appeared ready to give 
up the ghost, He is suffering the cross of Christ,” murmured 
the spectators. The multitude, eager in pursuit of miracles, 
thronged the convent incessantly. Men who deserve our high- 
est esteem, even Lupulus himself, Zwingle’s teacher, were 
overcome with fear ; and the Dominicans, from their pulpits, 
boasted of the glory God had conferred upon their order. 

For many years this order had felt the necessity of hum- 
bling the Franciscans and of increasing by means of miracles 
the respect and liberality of the people. The theatre selected 
for these operations was Berne, a simple, rude, and igno- 
rant city,” as it had been styled by the sub-prior of Berne 
in a chapter held at Wimpfen on the Neckar. To the prior, 
sub-prior, chaplain, and purveyor of the convent were as- 
signed the principal parts, but they were not able to play 
them 0^ A new apparitio'U of Mary having taken place, 
Jet2^r fanri^ he recognised Ms confessor’s voice ; and on 
saying so aloud, Mary disappeared. She came again to 
censure the incredulous brother. This time it is the prior,” 
exclaimed Jetzer, rushing on Mm with a knife in his hand. 
The saint flung a pewter platter at the head of the poor 
brother, and vanished. 

Alarmed at the discovery Jetzer had made, the Domini- 
cans endeavoured to get rid of him by poison. He de- 
tected their treachery, and having escaped from the con- 
vent, revealed their imposture. They put a good face on the 
matter, and sent deputies to Eome. The pope empowered 
Ms legate in Switzerland, and the hishops of Lausanne and 
Sion, to inquire into the a£Mr. The four Dominicans were 
convicted and condemned to be burnt alive, and on the let 
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of May 1509, they perished at the stake in the presence of 
more than thirty thousand spectators. The rumour of this 
imposture circulated through Europe, and by laying bare one 
of the greatest sores of the Church, prepared the way for the 
Reformation.* 

Such were the men from whose hands the youthful Ulrich 
Zwingle escaped. He had studied polite letters at Berne ; 
he had now to study philosophy, and for this purpose went 
to Vienna in Austria. The companions of Ulrich’s studies 
and amusements in the capital of Austria were a young 
man of Saint Gall, Joachim Vadian, whose genius promised 
to adorn Switzerland with a learned scholar and a dis- 
tinguished statesman-, Henry Loreti, of the canton of Glaris, 
better known as Glarean, and who appeared destined to 
shine as a poet 5 and a young Swabian, John Heigerlin, 
the son of a blacksmith, and hence called Faber, a man 
of pliant character, proud of honours and renown, and 
who gave promise of all the qualities requisite to form a 
courtier. 

Zwingle returned to Wildhaus in 1502 ; hut on renrisiting 
his native mountains, he felt that he had quaffed of the cup 
of learning, and that he could not live amidst the songs of 
his brothers, and the lowing of their herds. Being now 
eighteen years of age, he again repaired tb Baslef to con- 
tinue his literary pursuits ; and there, at once master and 
scholar, he taught in Saint Martin’s school, and studied at 
the university ; from that time he was able to do without 
the assistance of his parents. Not long after he took the 
degree of Master of Arts. An Alsatian, Capito by name, 
who was his elder by nine years, was one of his greatest 
friaads. 

Zwingle now applied to the study of scholastic divinity ; 
for as he would one day be called to expose its s(^'stry, 
it was necessary that he should first explore its gloomy 
labyrinths. But ihe joyous student of the ^ntis momo^fems 

Wizz, GesoL iii. ZB7 ; AsiMbi's Ctonik, 

hi. and iv. No transaction of Uiat day ever gar© rise te fio many pair 
lications. See Haller’s Bibliofch. der Sehw. Ges<^. & 

t Ne dintius ab exercitio literaram oeesaret Osw. Myo. Vita Zw, 
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might "be seen suddenly shaking off the dust of the schools, 
and changing his philosophic toils for innocent amusements ; 
he would take up one of his numerous musical instruments 
(the lute, harp, violin, flute, dulcimer, or hunting horn), 
draw from them some cheerful air, as in the pasture-grounds 
of Lisighaus 5 make bis own chamber or that of his friends 
re-echo with the tunes of his native place, or accompany 
them with his songs. In his love for music he was a real 
child of the Tockenburg,— a master among many.* He 
played on other instruments besides those we have already 
named. Enthusiastic in the art, he spread a taste for it 
through the university ; not that he was fond of dissipation, 
but because he liked by this means to relax his mind, fatigued 
by serious study, and to put himself in a condition to return 
with greater zeal to such arduous pursuits.f None possessed 
a livelier disposition, or more amiable character, or more at- 
tractive conversational powers4 He was like a vigorous 
Alpine tree, expanding in all its strength and beauty, and 
which, as yet unpruned, throws out its healthy branches in 
every direction. The time will come for these branches 
to shoot with fresh vigour towards heaven. 

After having plunged into the scholastic divinity, he 
quitted its barren wastes with weariness and disgust, having 
only found therein a medley of confused ideas, empty 
babbling, vain-gbry^ and barbarism, but not one atom of 
sound doctrine. “ It is a mere loss of time,” said he, and he 
waited his hotu.. 

In November 1505, Thomas Wittembach, son of a burgo- 
master of Bienne, arrived at Basle. Hitherto he had been 
teaching at Tubingen, at the side of Eeuchlin. He was in 
the flower of life, sincere, pious, skilled in the liberal arts, 
the mathematics, and in the knowledge of Scripture. Ewinglo 
and all the youths of the academy immediately flocked 

* Icb babe aucb me voa Keinem geboert, der m der Kunst Musiea 
so erfabren gewesem B. Weysen, Fusslin Beytr^e zui Gesch. iv. 
35 . 

t Ut ingenium serjis defal^tam recrearetur et paratins ad solita 
studia redxretur Mekh. Adami "Vita Zw* 

I Ingenio amoenns, et ere jmHmdiis,sapr& quam diei possit, eiat, Osw* 
Mye. Vita Zw, 
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around Mm. A life till then unknown animated his lectures, 
and prophetic words fell from Ms lips. “ The hour is not far 
distant,” said he, in which the scholastic theology will be 
sk aside, and the old doctrines of the Church revived.”^ — 
“ Christ’s death,” added he, “ is the only ransom for our 
souls.”f Zwingle’s heart eagerly received these seeds of 
life.j: This was at the period when classical studies were 
beginning everywhere to replace the scholasticism of the 
Middle Ages. Zwingle, like Ms master and Ms friends, 
rushed into this new path. 

Among the students who were most attentive to the lessons 
of the new doctor, was a young man twenty-three years old, 
of small stature, of weak and sickly frame, but whose looks 
announced both gentleness and intrepidity. This was Leo 
Juda, the son of an Alsatian parish-priest, and whose uncle 
had died at Ehodes fighting under the banners of the 
Teutonic knights in the defence of Christendom. Leo and 
Ulrich became intimate fidends. Leo played on the dulcimer 
and had a very fine voice. Often did his chamber re-edbo 
with the cheerful songs of these young Mends of the arts. 
Leo Juda afterwards became Zwingle’s colleague, and even 
death oould not destroy so holy a friendsMp. 

The office of pastor of Glaris became vacant at this time. 
One of the pope’s youthful courtiers, Henri Goldli, his 
Holiness’s equerry, and who was already the possessor of 
several benefices, hastened to Glaris with the pontiff’s letter 
of nomination. But the shepherds of Glaris, proud of the 
antiquity of their race and of their straggles in the cause of 
liberty, did not feel inclined to bend their heads before a 
slip of parchment from Home. WiMhaus is not far firom 
Glaris, and Wesen, of wMch Zwingle’s uncle was the in- 
cumbent, is the place where these people hold their markets. 
The reputation of the young master of arts of Basle had ex- 
tended even to these mountains, and him the people of 

* Et doetnnam E<iclefiisB veterem instaurari oporteai 
Misc. Tig. iii. 102. 

t Ber Tod Cbrisfey soy die einige Bezahlung fur uneere ► - 

Eusslin Beytr. ii. 268, 

t Q,uam a tanto tixo semina qas&daxQ . Zwutl^asiO peeion injecta 
essont. Leo Jud. in Praef. ad. Ann. Zw. in N T. 
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Glaris desired to have for their priest. They invited him in 
1506. Zwingle was ordained at Constance by the bishop, 
preached his first sermon at Rapperswyl, read his first mass 
at Wildhaus on St. MichaeFs day, in the presence of aU his 
relations and the friends of his family, and about the end of 
the year arrived at Glaris. 


CHAPTER m. 


Fondness for War— Scliinner— Pension from the Pope— The Labyrinth 
— Zwingle m Italy — Principle of Refomir— Zwingle and Luther— 
Zwingle and Erasmus — Zwingle and the ancient Classics — ^Paris and 
Glaris. 

ZwiNOLE immediately applied himself with zeal to the 
duties of his large parish. Yet he was but twenty-two 
years old, and often permitted himself to be led away by 
dissipation, and by the relaxed ideas of the age. As a 
Romish priest, he did not differ horn all the surrounding 
clergy. But even at this time, when the evangelical doctrine 
had not changed his heart, he neter gave rise to those 
scandals which often afflicted the ®ureh,* and always 
felt ^e necessity of subjecting h^^jassions to the holy 
standard of the Gospel. * ' " 

A fondness for war at that time inflamed the tranquil 
valleys of Glaris. There dwelt the families of heroes — the 
Tchudis, the Walas, the CEblis, whose blood had flowed on 
the field of battle. The aged warriors would relate to the 
youths, delighted at these recitals, their exploits in the wars 
of Burgundy and Swabia, and the combats of St. Jacques 
and of Ragaz. But, alas I it was no longer against the 
enemies of their independence that these warlike shepherds 
took up arms. They might be seen, at the voice of the 
king of France, of the emperor, of the duke of Milan, or even 

* Sic reverentia pudoris, imprimis aatem officii dirim, perpetuo carit. 
Osw. Myo. Vit. Zw. 
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of the holy father himself, descending like an avalanche from 
the Alps, and dashing with a noise of thunder against the 
troops drawn up in the plains. x‘ ^ 

As a poor boy named Matthew Schinner, who attended 
the school of Sion, in the Valais (about the middle of the 
second half of the fifteenth century), was singing one day in 
the streets, as the young Martin Luther did a little later, he 
heard his name called by an old man. The latter, struck by the 
freedom with whioh, Jhe child answered his questions, said to 
him with that prophetic tone which a man is thought some- 
times to possess on the brink of the grave : “ Thou shalt be a 
bishop and a prince.” * These words struck the youthful men- 
dicant, and from that moment a boundless ambition entered 
his sod. At Zurich and at Como he made such progress as to 
surprise his masters. He became priest of a small parish in 
the Valais, rose rapidly, and bemg sent to Rome somewhat 
later to demand of the pope the confirmation of a bishop of 
Sion, who had just been elected, he obtained this bishopric 
for himself and encircled his brows with the episcopal mitre. 
This ambitious and crafty though often noble-minded and 
generous man, never considered any dignity but as a step to 
mount still higher. Having offered his services to Louis XII., 
and at the same time naming his price : It is too much 
for one man,” said the king. “ I will show him,” replied 
the exasperated Bishop of Sion, “ that I, alone, am worth 
many men.” In effect, he turned towards Pope Julius II., 
who gladly welcomed him ; and, in 1510, Schiimer succeeded 
in attaching the whole Swiss confederation to the policy of 
this warlike pontiff. The bishop was rewarded by a cardi- 
nal’s hat, and he smiled as he now saw but one step between 
him and the papal throne. 

Schinner’s eyes wandered continually over the cantons of 
Switzerland, and as soon as he discovered an influential 
man in any place, he hastened to attach him to himself. The 
pastor of Glaris fixed his attention, and Zwingle learnt ere- 
long that the pope Lad granted him a yearly pension of fifty 
florins, to encourage him in his literary pursuits. His 
poverty did not permit him to huy books ; this money, dur- 
* Helret. Kircli Gresch. toe Wirz, ni. ^14. 
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ing the short time Ulrich received it, was entirely devoted 
to the purchase of classical or theological works, which he 
procured from Basle.* Zwingle from that time attached 
himself to the cardinal, and thus entered the Eoman party. 
Schinner and Julius IL at last betrayed the object of their 
intrigues ; eight thousand Swiss, whom the eloquence of the 
cardinal-bishop had enlisted, crossed the Alps ; but want of 
provisions, with the arms and money of the French, made 
them return ingloriously to their mountains. They carried 
back with them the usual concomitants of these foreign wars 
— distrust, licentiousness, party-spirit, violence, and disor- 
ders of every kind. Citizens refused to obey their magis- 
trates ; children their parents 5 agriculture and the cares of 
their flocks and herds were neglected ; luxury and beggary 
increased side by side; the holiest ties were broken, and 
the Confederation seemed on the brink of dissolution. 

Then were the eyes of the young priest of Glaris opened, 
and his indignation burst forth. His powerful voice was 
raised to warn the people of the gulf into which they were 
about to fall It was in the year 1510 that he published his 
poem entitled The Lalyrinth. Within the mazes of this 
mysterious garden, Minos has concealed the Minotaur, that 
monster, half-man, half-bull, whom he feeds with the bodies 
of the young Athenians. This Minotaur,” says Zwingle, 

represents the sins, the vices, the irreligion, the foreign 
service of the Swiss, which devour the sons of the nation.” 

A bold man, Theseus, determines to re^ue his country ; 
but numerous obstacles arrest him : — ^first, a one-eyed lion ; 
this is Spain and Aragon: — then a crowned eagle, whose heak 
opens to swallow him up ; this is the Empire : — then a cock, 
raising its crest, and seeming to challenge to the fight; this 
is France. The hero surmounts all these obstacles, reaches 
the monster, slays him, and saves his country. 

“ In like manner,” exclaims the poet, “ are men ajow wan- 
dering in a labyrinth, hut, as they have no clue, they can- 
not regain the light. Nowhere do we find an imitation of 
Jesus Christ. A little glory leads us to risk our lives, tor- 
ment our neighbour, and rush into disputes, war, and battle. 

* Wellches er an die Biichcr T^wandet. Bnllinger Chronik. 
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One miglit imagine that the furies had broken loose 

from the abyss of hell.”* * * § 

A Theseus, a reformer was needed; this Zwingle per- 
ceived clearly, and henceforth he felt a presentiment of his 
mission. Shortly after, he composed an allegory, the mean- 
ing of which was less enigmatical.f 

In April 1512 , the confederates again arose at the voice 
of the cardinal for the defence of the Church. Claris was in 
the foremost rank. The whole parish took the field under 
their banner, with the landamman and their pastor. Zwingle 
was compelled to march with them. The army passed the 
Alps, and the cardinal appeared in the midst of the con- 
federates decorated with the pontiff’s presents ; — ^a ducal cap 
ornamented with pearls and gold, and surmounted by the 
Holy Ghost represented under the form of a dove. The 
Swiss scaled the ramparts of fortresses and the walls of 
cities; and in the presence of their enemies swam naked 
across rivers, halbelrd in hand. The Prench were defeated 
at every point; bells and trumpets pealed their notes of 
triumph ; the people crowded around them from all quarters; 
the nobles furnished the army with wine and fruits in 
abundance; monks and priests mounted the pulpits, and 
proclaimed that the confederates were the people of God, 
who avenged the Bride of the Lord on her enemies ; and the 
pope, a prophet like Caiaphas of old, conferred on them the 
title of “ Defenders of the Liberty of the Church.” | 

This sojourn in Italy was not without its influence on 
Zwingle as regards his call to the Keformation. On his 
return from this campaign, he began to study Greek, “ in 
order (as he said) to be able to draw from the fountain-head 
of truth the doctrines of Jesus Christ. § I am determined to 

* Das wir die hoellsclien wut€riim*n 
Moegend denken abbrochen syn. 

Zw. 0pp. (Edit. Schuler et Schulthess), li. second part, 250. 
t Fabelgedicht vom Ochaen und etlichen Thieren, iez loufender dinge 
begriflfenlich Ibid. 257. 

X De Grestis inter Gallos et Helvetios, relatio H. Zwing^ 

§ Ante decern annos, operam dedi graecis litens, nt ex fontibus doc- 
tnnam Chnsti hauiire possem. Zw, 0pp. i. 274, in hifl Explan. Artio, 
which bears the date of 1523. 

n2 
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apply myself to Greek,” wrote he to Vadian on the 23d of 
February 1513, “ that no one shall be able to turn me 
aside from it, except God : I do it, not for glory, but for 
the love of sacred learning,” Somewhat later, a worthy 
priest, who had been his schoolfellow, coming to see him : 
“Master Ulrich,” said he, “I am informed that you are 
falling into this new error ; that you are a Lutheran.” — “ I 
am not a Lutheran,” said Zwingle, “ for I learned Greek 
before I had ever heard the name of Luther.” To know 
Greek, to study the Gospel in the original language, was, in 
Zwingle^s opinion, the basis of the Reformation. 

Zwingle went farther than merely acknowledging at this 
early period the grand principle of evangelical Christianity, 
— the infallible authority of Holy Scripture. He perceived, 
moreover, how we should determine the sense of the Divine 
Word; “They have a very mean idea of the Gospel,” said 
he, “ who consider as frivolous, vain, and unjust, all that 
they imagine does not accord with their own reason.-j- Men 
are not permitted to wrest the Gospel at pleasure that it may 
square with their own sentiments and interpretation.”} — 
“ Zwingle turned his eyes to heaven,” says his best friend, 
“ for he would have no other interpreter than the Holy Ghost 
himself.” § 

Such, at the commencement of his career, was the man 
whom c^f;ain persons have not hesitated to represent as 
having desired to subject the Bible to human reason. 
“PbSosophy and divinity,” said he, “were always raising 
objections. At last I said to myself; I must neglect all 
these matters, and look for God^s will in his Word alone. I 
began (continues he) earnestly to entreat the Lord to grant 
me his light, and although I read the Scriptures only, they be- 
came clearer to me than if I had read all the commentators.” 

* Ich hab graecflB koimeiij ehe ich ni nut toe Luther gehot hab. Salat. 
Clironik. MS. 

Nihil sublimiuB da eTangeho sentiunt, qnam quod, quidquid eomm 
rationi non est consantanemin, hoe iniqnum, vannm et fnyolum existi- 
mant. Zw. Opp i. 202. 

t Nec posse evangelium ad sensum et interpretationem horainum 
redigi. Ibid. 215. 

§ In coeium suspexit, doctorem quserens Spintum. Osw. Myc* Vita 

Zw. 
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He compared Scripture with itself; explaining obscure pas- 
sages by those that are clear.^ He soon knew the Bible 
thoroughly, and particularly the New Testament.f When 
Zwingle thus turned towards Holy Scripture, Switzerland 
took its first step towards the Eeformaton. Accordingly, 
when he explained the Scriptures, every one felt that his 
teaching came from God, and not from man4 “ All-divine 
work!” exclaimed Oswald Myconius; “ it is thus we rec<%red 
the knowledge of the truth from heaven 1” 

Zwingle did not, however, contemn the explanations of 
the most celebrated doctors : in after-years he studied 
Origen, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and Chrysostom, but 
not as authorities. “ I study the doctors,” said he, with 
the same end as when we ask a friend: How do you 
understand this passage ?” Holy Scripture, in his opinion, 
was the touchstone by which to test the holiest doctors 
themselves.§ 

Zwingle’s course was slow, but progressive. He did not 
arrive at the truth, like Luther, by those storms which im^l 
the soul to nm hastily to its harbour of refuge ; he reac^d 
it by the peaceful influence of Scripture, whose power ex- 
pands gradually in the heart. Luther attained the wished- 
for shore through the storms of the wide ocean ; Zwingle, by 
gliding softly down the stream. These are the two principal 
ways by which the Almighty leads men, Zwingle was 
not fully converted to God and to his Gospel until the earlier 
years of his residence at Zurich ; yet the moment when, in 
1514 or 1515, this strong man bent the knee before God, in 
prayer for the understanding of his Word, was that in which 
appeared the first glimmering rays of the bright day that 
afterwards beamed upon him. 

About this period one of Erasmus’s poems, in which Jesus 
Christ is introduced addressing mankind perishing throii^h 
their own fault, made a deep impression on Zwingle. Almte in 

* Scripta ocmfeilit et obscara Claris elucidavit. Osw. Mye, VitaZw. 

t In Bumma, er mackt im, die H. Schnfft, Insonders da^ N. T. gantz 
gemein. BuUmger MS. 

X Ut nemo non videret Spiritum doctorem, non hominem, Osw. Myc, 
Vita Zw. 

§ Scnptura canonica, sen Lydio lapido proliandos. Ibid. 
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his closet, he repeated to himself that passage in which Jesus 
complains that men do not seek every grace from him, al- 
though he is the source of all that is good. All,” said 
Zwingle, “ ALL.” And this word was ever present to his 
mind. “ Are there, then, any creatures, any saints, of whom 
we should heg assistance? No: Christ is our only treasure.”* 

Zwingle did not restrict himself to the study of Christian 
lett^. One of the characteristic features of the reformers 
of the sixteenth century is their profound study of the Greek 
and Eoman writers. The poems of Hesiod, Homer, and 
Pindar possessed great charms for Zwingle, and he has left 
some commentaries or characteristics of the two last poets. 
It seemed to him that Pindar spoke of the gods in so sublime 
a strain that he must have felt a presentiment of the true 
God. He studied Demosthenes and Cicero thoroughly, and 
in their writings learnt the art of oratory and the duties of a 
citizen. He called Seneca a holy man. The child of the Swiss 
mountains delighted also to investigate the mysteries of 
nature m the works of Pliny. Thucydides, Sallust, Livy, 
Coesar, Suetonius, Plutarch, and Tacitus taught him the 
knowledge of mankind. He has been reproached with his 
enthusiasm for the great men of antiquity, audit is true that 
some of his expressions on this subject admit of no justifica- 
tion. But if he honoured them so highly, it was because he 
fancied he discerned in them, not mere human virtues, but 
the influence of the Holy Ghost In his opinion, God’s in- 
fluence, far from being limited in ancient times by the bound- 
aries of Palestine, extended over the whole world.f Plato,’’ 
said he, “ has also drunk at this heavenly spring. And if 
the two Catos, Scipio, and Camillus, had not been truly 
religious, could they have been so high-minded ?”J 

Zwingle communicated a taste for letters to all around 
him. Many intelligent young men were educated at his 
school. “ You have offered me not only books, hut yourself 

* Dass Chrifitns unser armen seelen ein einziger Schatz sey. Zw, 0pp. 
2 . 298. Zwingle said in 1523 that he had read this poem of Erasmus’s 
some eight or nine years before. 

t Spintus lUe ccelestis con solain Palestinam vel creaverat vel fbyebat, 
sed mundum universnm. CEcol. and Zw. Epp p. $. * 

t Nisi religiosx, cunquam fuissent magnanimi. Ibid. 
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also,” wrote Valentine Tschudi, son of one of the heroes in 
the Burgundian wars ; and this young man, who had already 
studied at Vienna and Basle imder the most celebrated doc- 
tors, added : “ I have found no one who could explain the 
classic authors with such acumen and profundity as your- 
self.”* Tschudi went to Paris, and thus was able to compare 
the spirit that prevailed in this university with that which 
he had found in a narrow valley of the Alps, over which 
soared the gigantic summits and eternal snows of the Dodi, 
the Glarnisch, the Viggis and the Freyherg. In what 
frivolities do they educate the French youth !” said he. No 
poison can equal the sophistical art that they are taught. 
It dulls the senses, weakens the judgment, and brutalizes 
the man, who then becomes, as it were, a mere echo, an empty 
sound. Ten women could not make head against one of 
these rhetoricans.-f- Even in their prayers, I am certain, 
they bring their sophisms before God, and by their syllogisms 
presume to constrain the Holy Spirit to answer them.” 
Such were at that time Paris, the intellectual metropolis of 
Christendom, and Glaris, a village of herdmen among the 
Alps. One ray of light from God’s Word enlightens more 
than all the wisdom of man. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Zwingle to Erasmus—Oswald Myconius— The Eobbers—CEcoIampadms 
— Z'^vingle at Marignan— Zwingle and Italy— Zwingle’s Method— Com- 
mencement of the Beform—Discoyery— Passage from one World to 
the other. 

A GREAT man of that age, Erasmus, exercised much influ- 
ence over Zwingle. No sooner did one of his writings ap- 

* Nam qni sit acnoris in enodandis auctoribns judicii, vidi neminem. 
Zw. Epp. p. 13. 

i* Ut nec decern muliercnlae. . uni sophistse admquari queant. Ibid. 
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pear than Zwingle hastened to purchase it. In 1514, Eras- 
mus arrived in Basle, where the bishop received him with 
every mark of esteem. All the friends of learning immedi- 
ately assembled around him. But the prince of the schools 
had easily discovered him who was to be the glory of Swit- 
zerland. I congratulate the Helvetians,” wrote he to 
Zwingle, “ that you are labouring to polish and civilize 
them by your studies and your morals, which are alike of 
the highest order.” * Zwingle earnestly longed to see him. 
“ Spaniards and G-auls went to Rome to see Livy,” said he, 
and set out. On arriving at Basle, he found there a man 
about forty years of age, of small stature, weak frame, and 
delicate appearance, but exceedingly amiable and polite.f 
It was Erasmus. His agreeable manners soon banished 
Zwingle’s timidity; the power of his genius subdued him. 

Poor as uEschines,” said he, when each of Socrates’ 
disciples offered their master a present, I give you what 
^schines gave I give you myself I” 

Among the men of learning who then formed the court of 
Erasmus, — such as Amerbach, Ehenanus, Erobenius, Nes- 
senus, and Glarean, — Zwingle noticed one Oswald Geiss- 
hiissler, a young man of Lucerne, twenty-seven years old. 
Erasmus hellenized his name, and called him Myconius, 
We shall generally speak of him by his baptismal appella- 
tion, to distinguish the friend of Zwingle from Frederick 
Myconius, the disciple of Luther. Oswald, after studying at 
Rothwyl with a youth of his own age named Berthold Haller, 
and next at Berne and at Basle, had become rector of Saint 
Theodore’s school, and afterwards of Saint Peter’s in the 
latter city. The humble schoolmaster, though possessed of 
a scanty income, had married a young woman whose sim- 
plicity and purity of mind won all hearts. We have already 
seen that this was a time of trouble in Switzerland, in which 
foreign wars gave rise to violent disorders, and the soldiers, 
returning to their country, brought back with them their 

* Tu, -fcmgue similes optimis etiam studiis ac morihus et expolietis et 
nobilitabitis. Zw. Epp. p. 10. 

*f* Et corpusculo hoc tuo minuto, verum minune iaconcinno, urbaniS" 
sime gestieatem yidere yidear. Ibid, 
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campaigning habits of licentiousness and brutality. One 
dark and cloudy day in winter, some of these ruffians 
attacked Oswald’s quiet ' dwelling in his absence. They 
knocked at the door, threw stones, and called for his modest 
wife in the most indecent language ; at last they dashed in 
the windows, and entering the schoolroom, broke every 
thing they could find, and then retired. Oswald returned 
shortly after. His son, little Felix, ran to meet him with 
loud cries, and his wife, unable to speak, made signs of the 
utmost affiright. He perceived what had happened to him. 
At the same moment, a noise was heard in the street. Un- 
able to control his feelings, the schoolmaster seized a weapon, 
and pursued the rioters to the cemetery. They took refuge 
Avithin it, prepared to defend themselves ; three of their 
number fell upon Myconius, and wounded him ; and while 
his wound was dressing, those wretches again broke into his 
house with furious cries. Oswald says no more.* Such 
were the scenes that took place in the cities of Switzerland 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and before the 
Eeformation had softened and disciplined the manners. 

The integrity of Oswald Myconius, his thirst for know- 
ledge and virtue, brought him into contact with Zwingle. The 
rector of the school of Basle recognised the superiority of the 
priest of Glaris. Li his humility he shrunk from the praises 
lavished on him both by Zwingle and Erasmus. The latter 
would often say : “ I look upon you schoolmasters as the 
peers of kings.” But the modest Myconius was of a different 
opinion. I do but crawl upon the earth ; from my child- 
hood, there has been something humble and mean about 
me.”-[- 

A preacher who had arrived in Basle at nearly the- same 
time as Zwingle was then attracting general attention. Of a 
mild and peaceful disposition, he loved a tranquil life ; slow 
and circumspect in action, his chief delight was to labour in 
his study and to promote concord among all Christians.^ His 

* Erasmi Laus Stultitiae, cum ,amiot Myconii. 

f Equidem humi repe^e didioi hactenus, et est natura %escio quid 
humile vel a cuuabuhs m me. Osw. Myc. Vita Zw. *■ 

$ Iii#?enio miti et tranquillo, pacis et concordise studiesisBimus. Melch. 
Ad. Vit. (Ecol. p. 58, 
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name was John Hausschein, in Greek, (Ecolampadius, or 
“the light of the house;’* he was horn in Franconia, of 
rich parents, a year before Zwingle. His pious mother de- 
sired to consecrate to learning and to God the only child 
that Providence had left her. Has father at first destined 
him to business, and then to jurisprudence. But after OEco- 
lampadius had returned from Bologna, where he had been 
studying the law, the Lord, who was pleased to make him 
a light in the Church,* called him to the study of theology. 
He was preaching in his native town, when Capito, who 
had known him at Heidelberg, got him appointed preacher 
at Basle. He there proclaimed Chiist with an eloquence 
which filled his hearers with admiration.-J* Erasmus admit- 
ted, him into his intimacy. (Ecolampadius was charmed 
with the hours he passed in the society of this great genius. 
“ There is but one thing,’* said the monarch of learning to 
him, “ that we should look for in Holy Scripture, and that 
is Jesus Christ.” J He gave the youthful preacher, as a me- 
morial of his friendship, the commencement of the Gospel of 
St. John. CEcolampadius would often kiss this pledge of 
so valued an afiection, and kept it suspended to his crucifix, 
“ in order,” said he, that I may always remember Erasmus 
in my prayers.” 

Zwingle returned to his native mountains, his heart and 
mind full of all he had seen and heard at Basle. “ I should 
be unable to sleep,” wrote he to Erasmus shortly after his 
return, “ if I had not held some conversation with you. 
There is nothing I am prouder of than of having seen Eras- 
mus,” Zwingle had received a new impulse. Such journeys 
often exercise a great influence over the career of a Christian. 
Zwingle’s pupils — ^Valentine, Jost, with Louis Peter and 
Egidius Tschudi; his friends — the landamman .^bli, the 
priest Binzli of Wesen, Fridohn Brunner, and the celebrated 
professor Glarean, were delighted to see him increase in 

* Flectente et Tocante Deo, qui eo in domo sua pro lampade usurus 
erat. Melch Ad. Vit. CEcol. p. 46. 

+ Omnium rere spiritualium et emditomm adnuratione Clmstum prae- 
dicavit. Ibid. 

X Nihil in sacns literie prseter Chnatum qumrendum. FraRm Epp. 
p. 403. 
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knowledge and in wisdom. The old respected 
courageous patriot ; the faithful pastors, as a zealous^l^TO- 
ter of the Lord. Nothing was done in the country wi#i^t 
his being first consulted. All good people hoped that the 
ancient virtues of Switzerland would be one day revived by 
him."^ 

Francis I. having ascended the throne, and desiring to 
avenge in Italy the honour of the French name, the pope in 
consternation endeavoured to gain over the cantons. Thus, 
in 1515, Ulrich again visited the plains of Italy in the midst 
of the phalanxes of his countrymen. But the dissensions 
that the intrigues of the French sowed in the confederate 
army wrung his heart. Often might he be seen in the midst 
of the camp haranguing with energy, and at the same time 
with great wisdom, an audience armed from head to foot, 
and ready for the fight, f On the 8th of September, five 
days before the battle of Marignan, he preached in the 
square of Monza, where the Swiss soldiers who had re- 
mained faithful to their colours were assembled. If we 
had then, and even later, followed Zwingle’s advice,’^ saiJl 
Werner Steiner of Zug, “what evils would our country have 
been spared 1’^ But all ears were shut against the voice of 
concord, prudence, and submission. The impetuous elo- 
quence of Cardinal Schinner electrified the confederates, and 
impelled them to rush like a torrent to the fatal field of 
Marignan. The flower of the Helvetian youth perished 
there. Zwingle, who had been unable to prevent such dis- 
asters, threw himself, in the cause of Kome, into the midst 
of danger. His hand wielded the sword. J A melancholy 
error I A minister of Christ, he forgot more than once that 
he should fight only with the weapons of the Spirit, and 
he was destined to see fulfilled, in his own person, this 
prophecy of our Lord ; They tJiat take the sword^ shall ^perish 
with the sword. 

Zwingle and the Swiss had been unable to save Borne. 

* Justitiam avitam per kune olim restitutam iri. Osw*. Myc. Vita Zw. 

t In dem Heerlager hat er Flyssig geprediget Bufimger'Chron. 

J In den Schachten sich redlich. und dapfer gesteUt mit Rathen, Wor- 
ten und Tkaten. Ibid. 
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The ambassador of Venice was the first in the pontifical city 
to hear of the defeat at Marignan. Quite elated, he repaired 
early in the meming to the Vatican. The pope left his 
chamber half dressed to give him an audience. When T^eo X. 
heard the news, he did not conceal his terror. In this moment 
of alarm he saw only Francis I., and had no hope but in 
him : My lord ambassador,’^ said he tremblingly to Zorsi, 
“ we must throw ourselves into the arms of the king, and 
cry for mercy !”* Luther and Zwingle, in their dangers, knew 
another arm, and invoked another mercy. 

This second visit to Italy was not unprofitable to Zwingle. 
He remarked the difference between the Ambrosian ritual in 
use at Milan and that of Eome. He collected and com- 
pared with each other the most ancient canons of the mass. 
Thus a spirit of inquiry was developed m him, even amid 
the ttimult of camps. At the same time the sight of the 
children of his fatherland, led beyond the Alps and delivered 
up to slaughter like their herds, filled him with indignation. 
It was a common saying, that the flesh of the confederates 
was cheaper than that of their kine.” The faithlessness and 
ambition of the pope,f the avarice and ignorance of the 
priests, the licentiousness and dissipation of the monks, the 
pride and luxury of the prelates, the corruption and venality 
that infected the Swiss on every side — aU these evils forced 
themselves upon his attention, and made him feel more 
keenly than ever the necessity of a reform in the Church. ' 
From this time Zwingle preached the Word of Grod more 
clearly. He explained the portions of the Gospels and 
Epistles selected for the public services, always comparing 
scripture with scripture.^ He spoke with animation and 
with power, § and pursued with his hearers the same course 
that God had adopted with him. He did not, like Luther, 
expose the sores of the Church; but in proportion as the 

* Domine orator, vederemo quel fara il re Christianissimo se metteremo 
m le 90 man dimandando misencordia. Zorsi Relatione MS. 

f Bellissimo parlador (Leo X.) prometea assa ma non atendea. Re- 
latione MS. di Grademgo, yeuuto orator di Roma. 

t Non heminum commentis, sed sola scripturarum biblicarum coUa- 
tione. Zw. 0pp. i 273. 

§ Sondem anch mit predigen, dorrinen er keftig wass. BuUinger MS. 
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study of the Bible manifested to him useful lesson, he 
communicated it to his flock. He endeavoured to mstil the 
truth into their hearts, and then relied on it for the resu t 
that it was destined to produce,^ the people under- 
stand what is true,” thought he, “ they will soon discern 
what is false ” This maxim is good for the commencement 
of a reformation; hut there comes a time when error s ^ 
be boldly pointed out. This Zwingle kn^w full well. e 
spring is the season for sowing,” said he ; an it was t en 
spring-tide with him. i. * 

Zwingle has indicated this period ^ ® 

ning of the SFdss Keformation. lu our years 

before he had bent his head over the book o | ® 
raised it, and turned towards his people to impart o em e 
light that he had found therein. This is a new and impor- 
tant epoch in the history of the developr^^^^ o t e re gious 
revolution in these countries ; but it has been erroneously 
concluded from these dates that ® refem prece e 

that of Luther. Perhaps Zwingle preached the Hospel a 
year previous to the pubhcation of Imthers t eses, u 
Luther himself preached four years before those ce e m e 
propositions.-i* If Luther and Zwingle had stnctly con ne 
themselves to preaching, the Reformation woul no so 
rapidly have overrun the Church. Luther and 
were neither the first monk nor the first priest t a a 
taught a purer doctrine than the schoolmen, ^ But u er 
was the first to uplift publicly and -vnth mfiomitab e courage 
the standard of truth against the dominion of error, to ec 
general attention to the fundamental doetrme of the ^ospe , 
— salvation through grace ; to lead his generation mo a 
new way of knowledge, faith, and life; from which a new 
world has issued; in a word, to begin a salutary and r^l 
revolution.' The great struggle of which the t eses o 
were the signal, really gave birth to the Reformation, a 
imparted to it both a soul and a body. Luthei was e rs 
reformer. , ^ 

A spirit of inquiry was beginning ^ ® ^ 

* Volebat veritatem cognitam in corditne 
ficium, Oflw. Myc. Yit. Zw. + 
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mountains of Switzerland. One day the priest of Glaris, 
chancing to be in the delightful country of Mollis, at the house 
of Adam the priest of the place, together with Bunzli, priest of 
Wesen, and Varschon, priest of Kerensen, these friends dis- 
covered an old liturgy, in which they read these words : 
“ After the child is baptized, let him partake of the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist and likewise of the cup.”* — “ So 
then,” said Zwingle, “ the sacrament was at that time given 
in our churches under both kinds.” This liturgy, which was 
about two hundred years old, was a great discovery for these 
ailpine priests. 

The defeat at Marignan produced its natural results in 
the cantons. The victorious Francis I. was prodigal of gold 
and flatteries to win over the confederates, and the emperor 
conjured them by their honour, by the tears of widows and 
orphans, and by the blood of their brethren, not to sell 
themselves to their murderers. The French party had the 
upperhand in Glaris, and from that time this residence be- 
came burdensome to Ulrich. 

Had Zwingle remained at Glaris, he might possibly have 
been a mere man of the age. Party intrigue, political pre- 
judices, the empire, France, and the Duke of Milan, might 
have almost absorbed his life. God never leaves in the midst 
of the tumult of the world those whom he is training for his 
people. He leads them aside ; He places them in some retire- 
ment, where they find themselves face to face with God and 
themselves, and whence they derive inexhaustible instruction. 
The Son of God himself, a type in this respect of the course He 
pursues with his servants, passed forty days in the wilderness. 
It was now time to withdraw Zwingle from this political 
movement which, by constant repetition in his soul, would 
have quenched the Spirit of God. The hour had come to 
prepare him for another stage than that on which courtiers, 
cabinets, and factions contended, and where he would have 
uselessly wasted a strength worthy of a higher occupation. 
His fellow-countrymen had need of something better. It 
was necessary that a new hfe should now descend from 

* Detur Euchanstise saoramentum, similiter poculum sanguinis. Zw. 
Opp i. 266 . 
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heaven, and that the instrument of its transmission should 
unlearn the things of earth, to learn those of heaven. These 
two spheres are entirely distinct: a wide gulf separates 
the two worlds ; and before passing wholly from one to the 
other, Zwingle was to sojourn for a time on a neutral terri- 
tory, — an intermediate and preparatory state, there to be 
taught of God. God at this time removed him from among 
the factions of Glaris, and conducted him, for his noviciate, 
to the solitude of a hermitage. He confined within the 
narrow walls of an abbey this generous seed of the Refor- 
mation, which, soon transplanted to a better soil, was to cover 
the mountains with its shadow. 


CHAPTER Y. 

Our Lady of Einsidlen— Zwinglo’s Call— The Abbot— Creioldsek— A 
learned Society— The Bible copied— Zwingle and Superstition— First 
Opposition to Error— Sensation — Hedio— Zwingle and the Legates — 
The Honours of Rome— The Bishop of Constance— Samson and the In- 
dulgences— Stapfer—Zwingle’s Charity— His Friends. 


About the middle of the ninth century, a German monk, 
Meinrad of HohenzoUern, had passed between the lakes of 
Zurich and Wallenstadt, and halted on a httle hill in front 
of an amphitheatre of pines, where he built a cell. Ruf- 
fians imbrued their hands in the blood of the saint. The 
polluted cell long remained deserted. About the end of 
the tenth century, a convent and church in honour of the 
Virgin were built on this sacred spot. About midnight on the 
eve of the day of consecration, the Bishop of Constance and 
his priests were at prayers in the church : a heavenly strain, 
proceeding from invisible beings, suddenly resounded through 
the chapel. They listened prostrate and with adhriration. 
On the morrow, as the bishop was about to consecrate the 
building, a voice repeated thrice : “ Stop 1 l God him- 
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self has consecrated it !”* * * § Christ in person (it was said) had 
blessed it during the night : the strains they had heard were 
those of the angels, apostles, and saints ; and the Virgin 
standing above the altar shone with the brightness of light- 
ning. A bull of Leo VIII. had forbidden the faithful to 
doubt the truth of this legend. From that time an im- 
mense crowd of-pilgrims had annually visited our Lady of 
the Hermits for the festival of “ the Consecration of the 
Angels.” Delphi and Ephesus in ancient times, and Loretto 
m more recent days, have alone equalled the renown of 
Einsidlen. It was in this extraordinary place that, in 1516, 
Ulrich Zwingle was invited to be priest and preacher. 

Zwingle did not hesitate. “ It is neither ambition nor 
covetousness,” said he, that takes me there, but the 
intrigues of the French.”*)* Beasons of a higher kind de- 
termined him. On the one hand, having more solitude, 
more tranquillity, and a less extensive parish, he would be 
able to devote more time to study and meditation ; on the 
other, this resort of pilgrims offered him an easy means of 
spreading a knowledge of Jesus Christ into the most distant 
countries.^: 

The friends of evangelical preaching at Glaris loudly ex- 
pressed their grief. “ What more distressing can happen to 
Glaris,” said Peter Tschudi, one of the most distinguished 
citizens of the canton, “ than to be deprived of so great a 
man?”§ His parishioners, seeing that he was inflexible, 
resolved to leave him the title of pastor of Glaris, with a 
portion of the stipend, and the power of returning whenever 
he chose.ll 

* Cessa, cesaa, frater, divinitus capella conBecrata est. Hartm. AnnaL 
Emsidl. p. 51. 

+ Locum mutavimus non cupidinis aut cupiditatis moti stimulis, verum 
Gallorum technis. Zw. Epp. p. 24. 

X Christum et veritatem ejus m regiones et varias et remotas divulgari 
tarn fehci oportunitate. Osw. Myc. Vita Zw. 

§ Quid emm Glareanse nostrse tristius accidere poterat, tanto videhoet 
prirari viro. Zw. Epp. p. 16, 

[| For two years after this Zwingle still signed his name : Pasteur 
Glaronse, Minister Eremi. Zw, Fpp» P* 30, 
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Conrad of Eecliberg, a gentleman descended from an ancient 
family, serious, frank, intrepid, and sometimes perhaps a 
little rough, was one of the most celebrated huntsmen of the 
country to which Zwingle was going. In one of his farms 
(the Silthal) he had established a stud where he raised a 
breed of horses that became famous in Italy. Such was the 
abbot of Our Lady of the Hermits. Kechberg held in equal 
detestation the pretensions of Rome and theological dis- 
cussions. One day when, during a visitation of the order, 
some observations were made to him : “ I am master here, 
and not you,” said he, somewhat rudely • go your ways.” 
At another time, as Leo Juda was discussing some intricate 
question at table with the administrator of the convent, the 
hunting abbot exclaimed : “ Leave off your disputes ! I 
cry with David : Have mercy upon me, 0 God, according to 
thy lomng hindness, and enter not into judgment with thy 
servant. I desire to know nothing more.”* 

The manager of the monastery was Baron Theobald of 
Geroldsek ; ^a man of mild character, sincere piety, and 
great love for letters. His favourite plan was to assemble 
in his convent a body of learned men ; and with this view 
he had invited Zwingle, Eager for instruction and reading, 
he begged his new friend to direct him. Study the Holy 
Scriptures,” replied Zwingle, “ and that you may better un- 
derstand them, read Saint Jerome. However (added he) a 
time will come (and that soon, with God’s help) when Christians 
will not set great store either by Saint Jerome or any other 
doctor, but solely by the Word of God.”f Geroldsek’s conduct 
gave indication of his progress in faith. He permitted the 
nuns in a convent depending on Einsidlen to read the Bible 
in the vulgar tongue ; and some years later, Geroldsek went 
and lived at Zurich beside Zwingle, and died with him on the 
field of Cappel. The same charm erelong tenderly attached 
to Zwingle, not only Geroldsek, but also Zink the chaplain, the 

* Wirz, K. Gescli. iii. 363; Zwinglis Bildnng t. Schuler, p. 174; Misfeell, 
ligur. lii. 28, 

+ Fore, idque brevi, Beo sic juvante, ut neque ffiejconymus neqn© 
cseteri, sed sola Scriptura diyina apud Christianos, in pre& sit futura. 
Zw. 0pp. i. 273. 
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worthy OExlin, Lucas, and other inmates of the abbey. These 
studious men, far removed from the tumult of parties, used 
to unite in reading the Scriptures, the fathers of the Church, 
the masterpieces of antiquity, and the writings of the re- 
storers of learning. This interesting circle was often in- 
creased by friends from distant parts. Among others, Capito 
one day arrived at Einsidlen. The two old friends of Basle 
walked over the convent together, and strolled about its wild 
environs, absorbed in conversation, examining the Scriptures, 
and seeking to learn G-od’s will. There was one point upon 
whict they were agreed, and it was this : The pope of 
Rome must fall !” Capito was at this time a bolder man than 
he was afterwards. 

In this calm retreat Zwingle enjoyed rest, leisure, books, 
and ’friends, and grew in understanding and in faith. It was 
then (May 1517) that he commenced a work that proved 
very useful to him. As in ancient days the kmgs of Israel 
transcribed God’s law with their own hands, so Zwingle with 
his copied out the Epistles of St. Paul. At that time there 
existed none but voluminous editions of the New Testament, 
and Zwingle wished to be able to carry it with him always.* 
He learned these Epistles by heart, and somewhat later the 
other books of the New Testament and part of the Old. His 
soul thus grew daily more attached to the supreme authority 
of the Word of God. He was not content simply to acknow- 
ledge this authority : he resolved sincerely to subject his Ufe 
to it. He entered gradually into a more Christian path. 
The purpose for which he had been brought into this desert 
was accomplishing. Doubtless, it was not until his residence 
at Zurich that the power of a Christian life penetrated all his 
being ; but already at Einsidlen he had made evident pro- 
gress in sanctification. At Glaris, he had been seen to take 
part in worldly amusements; at Einsidlen, he sought more and 
more after a life pm^e from every stain and from all worldli- 
ness ; he began to have a better understanding of the great 
spiritual interests of the people, and learned by degrees what 
God designed to teach him. 

Providence, in bringing him to Einsidlen, had also other 
• This maauscript is still extant in tk© public library ©f Zuri<^. 
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aims. He was to hare a nearer view of the superstitions 
and abuses which had invaded the Church. The image of 
the Virgin, carefully preserved in the monastery, had, it was 
said, the power of working miracles. Over the gate of the 
abbey might be read this presumptuous inscription : “ Here 
a plenary remission of sins may be obtained.” A crowd of 
pilgrims flocked to Einsidlen from every part of Christendom 
to merit this grace by their pilgrimage at the festival of the 
Virgin. The church, the abbey, and all the valley were 
filled with her devout worshippers. But it was particularly 
at the great feast of “ the Consecration of the Angels” that 
the crowd thronged the hermitage. Many thousand indivi- 
duals of both sexes climbed in long files the slopes of the 
mountain leading to the oratory, singing hymns or count- 
ing their beads. These devout pilgrims crowded eagerly into 
the church, imagining themselves nearer to God there than 
elsewhere. 

Zwingle’s residence at Einsidlen, as regards a knowledge 
of the abuses of the papacy, produced an analogous eifect to 
that resulting from Luther’s visit to Rome. In this monas- 
tery he completed his education as a reformer. God alone 
is the source of salvation, and He is everywhere : this was 
what he learned at Einsidlen, and these two truths became 
the fundamental articles of Zwingle’s theology. The seri- 
ousness he had acquired in his soul soon manifested itself 
in his actions. Struck by the knowledge of so many evils, 
he resolved to oppose them boldly. He did not hesitate 
between his conscience and his interests; he stood forth 
with courage, and his energetic eloquence uncompromisingly 
attacked the superstitions of the crowd that surrounded him. 

Do not imagine,” said he from the pulpit, “ that God is in 
this temple more than in any other part of creation. What- 
ever be the country in which you dwell, God is around you, 
and hears you as well as at Our Lady’s of Einsidlen. Can 
unprofitable works, long pilgrimages, offerings, images, the 
invocation of the Virgin or of the saints, secure for you the 

grace of God? What avails the multitude of words with 

which we embody our prayers ? WTiat eflScaey hks a glossy 
cowl, a smooth-shorn head, a long and flowing robe, or gold- 

voL, n. o 
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embroidered slippers ! God looks at the heart, and our 

hearts are far from Him I”* 

But Zwingle desired to do more than merely inveigh 
against superstition ; he wished to satisfy the ardent yearn- 
ings for reponciliation with God, experienced by many pil- 
grims who flocked to the chapel of Our Lady of Einsidlen. 

Christ,” exclaimed he, like John the Baptist in this new 
desert of the mountains of Judea, Christ, who was once 
offered upon the cross, is the sacrifice (host) and victim, that 
had made satisfaction for the sins of believers to all eter- 
nity.”-}- Thus Zwingle advanced. On the day when such 
bold language was first heard in the most venerated sanc- 
tuary of Switzerland, the standard uplifted against Rome 
began to rise more distinctly above its mountains, and there 
was, so to speak, an earthquake of reformation that shook 
her very foundations. 

In effect, universal astonishment filled the crowd as they 
listened to the woids of the eloquent priest. Some with- 
drew in horror ; others hesitated between the faith of their 
sires and this doctrine which was to ensure peace ; many 
went to Jesus, who was preached to them as meek and 
gentle, and carried back the tapers they had brought to 
present to the Virgin. A crowd of pilgrims returned to 
their homes, everywhere announcing what they had heard 
at Einsidlen : “ Christ alone saves, and he^ saves every- 
wUerb.” Oft^ did whole bands, amazed at these reports, 
turn back without completing their pilgrimage. Mary’s 
worshippers diminished in number daily. It was their 
offerings that made up in great measure the stipends of 
Zwingle and Geroldsek. But this bold witness to the truth 
felt happy in impoverishing himself, if he could spiritually 
enrich souls. 

Among Zwingle’s numerous hearers at the feast of Whit- 
suntide in 1518, was Gaspard Hedio, doctor of divinity at 
Basle, a learned man, of mild character and active charity. 


* Vestis oblonga et plicis plena, muli auro ornati Cor vero interim 

procul a Deo eat. Zw. 0pp. i. 236. 

+ Christus qui sese semel in cruce obtulit, hostia est et Tictima satisfy 
cknB in aetemum, pro peccatis onmium fidelinm. Ibid. *263^ 
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Zwingle was preaching on the narrative of the paralytic 
(Luke V.), in which occurs this declaration of our Lord: 
The Son of Man hath power upon earth to forgive sins — 
words well adapted to strike the crowd assembled in the 
temple of the Virgin. The preacher’s sermon stirred, 
chaimed, and inspired his congregation, and particularly 
the Basle doctor.* For a long while after, Hedio was ac- 
customed to speak of it with admiration. “ How beauti- 
ful is this discourse,” said he : “ how profound, solemn, 
copious, penetrating, and evangelical ! how it reminds us 
of the (the force) of the ancient doctors !”f From 

this moment Hedio admired and loved Zwingle.f He would 
have liked to have spoken with him, to have unbosomed 
himself to him ; he wandered round the abbey, yet dared 
not advance, being held back (he says) by superstitious 
timidity. He remounted his horse, and retired slowly, often 
turning his head towards the walls that enclosed so great 
a treasure, and bearing away in his heart the keenest regret.§ 
Thus preached Zwingle ; certainly with less force, but 
with more moderation and not less success than Luther: 
he precipitated nothing; he shocked men’s minds far less 
than the Saxon reformer ; he expected everything from the 
power of truth. He behaved with the same discretion in 
his intercourse with the heads of the Church. Far from 
showing himself immediately as their adversary, like Luther, 
he long remained their friend. The latter humoured him 
exceedingly, not only on account of his learning and talents 
(Luther had the same claims to the respect of the Bishops 
of Mentz and Brandenburg), but especially because of his 
attachment to the political party of the pope, and the influ- 
ence auch a man as Zwingle possessed in a republican State, 
Several cantons, indeed, disgusted with the papal service, 
were on the point of breaking with it. But the legates 

^ Is sermo ita me inflammavit Zw. Epp. p. 90, ^ 

t Elegans ille, doctus, grayis, copiosus, penetrans et evarigehcuEf 
Ibid, p. 89, 

X Ut inciperem Zwinglium ajctissime complecti, fluscipere^ et ad- 
mirari. Ibid. ^ 

§ Sicqne abeqmtayi, non sine molestia, qnam tamen nnki pepere- 
rani. Ibid. p. 90, ' 
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flattered themselves they would retain many hy gaming 
Zwingle, as they had already gamed Erasmus, hy pensions 
and honours. The legates Ennius and Pucci paid frequent 
visits to Einsidlen, whence, considering its vicinity to the 
democratic cantons, their negotiations with these states were 
easier. But Zwingle, far from sacrificing the truth to the 
demands and offers of Rome, let no oppoi tunity escape of de- 
fending the Gospel. The famous Schinner, whose diocese 
was then in a disturbed state, spent some time at Einsidlen. 
“ The popedom,” said Zwingle one day, “ reposes on a bad 
foundation apply yourselves to the work ; reject aU errors 
and abuses, or else you will see the whole edifice fall with 
a tremendous crash.” -j: 

He spoke with the same freedom to Cardinal Pucci. Four 
times he returned to the charge. *^With God’s aid,” said 
he, I will continue to preach the* Gospel, and this preaching 
will make Rome totter.” He then explained to the pre- 
late what ought to be done in order to save the Church. 
Pucci promised everything, but did nothing. Zwingle de- 
clared that he would resign the pope’s pension. The legate 
entreated him to keep it, and Zwingle, who had no intention 
at that time of setting himself in open hostility against the 
head of the Church, consented to receive it for three years 
longer. But do not imagine,” added he, “ that for love of 
money I retract a single syllable of the truth.” | Pucci in 
alarm procured for the reformer tha nomination of acolyte to 
the pope. This was a step to further honours. Rome aimed 
at frightening Luther by her judgments, and gaining Zwingle 
by her favours. Against the one she hurled her excom- 
munications ; to the other she cast her gold and splendours. 
These were two different ways of attaining the same end, 
and of silencing the bold tongues that dared, in the pope’s 
despite, proclaim the Word of God in Germany and in 
Switzerland. The latter was the more skilful policy : but 
neither was successful. The emancipated souls of the 

* Dass das gam Papstum einen schlechten Grand habe, Zw. 0pp. li. 
part 1 . p 7. 

d* Oder aber sy "werdind mit grosser nnruw selbs umfallen. Ibid. 

J Frustra sperari me vet verb ul nm de veritate diminutumm 
niSB gratia. Zw. 0pp. i. 365. , , , * 
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preachers of the truth were equally beyond the reach of 
vengeance or of favour. 

Another Swiss prelate, Hugo of Landenberg, bishop of Con- 
stance, about this time excited hopes in Zwmgle’s breast. 
He ordered a general visitation of the churches. But Lan- 
denberg, a man of no decision of character, permitted himself 
to be guided at one time by Faber his vicar, and at another 
by a vicious woman whose influence he could not shake off. 
Sometimes he appeared to honour the Gospel, and yet he 
looked upon any man as a disturber of the people who ven- 
tured to preach it boldly. He was one of those men, too 
common in the Church, who, although they prefer truth to 
error, show more regard to error than to truth, and often end 
by turning against those by whose sides they should have 
fought. Zwingle applied to him, but in vain. He was 
destined to make the same experiment as Luther, and to ac-^ 
knowledge that it was useless to invoke the assistance of the 
heads of the Church, and that’^he only way of reviving 
Christianity was to act as a faithful teacher of the Word of 
God. The opportunity soon came. 

Along the heights of Saint Gothard, over those elevated 
roads that have been cut with incredible toil through the 
steep rocks that separate Switzerland from Italy, journeyed 
a Franciscan monk, in the month of August 1518. Emer- 
ging from an Italian convent, he was the bearer of the papal 
indulgences which he had been empowered to sell to the 
good Christians of the Helvetic Confederation. The brilhant 
successes gained under the two preceding popes had conferred 
honour on this scandalous traffic. Accompanied by men 
appointed to puff off the wares he had for sale, he crossed 
these snows and icy glaciers as old as the world. This 
greedy train, whose appearance was wretched enough, not 
iU resembling a band of adventurers in search of plunder, 
advanced silently to the noise of the impetuous torrents that 
form the Rhine, the Rhone, the Ticino, and other rivers,, 
meditating the spoliation of the simple inhabitants of Switzer- 
land. Samson, for such was the Franciscan’s name, and his 
troop, arrived first in Uri, and there opened th^ trade. They 
had soon finished with these poor mountaineers, and then 
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passed on to Schwytz. Zwingle resided in this canton — and 
here the combat was to take place between the two servants 
of two very different masters. “ I can pardon all sins,” said 
the Italian monk, the Tetzel of Switzerland, addressing the 
inhabitants of the capital. Heaven and hell are subject to 
my power ; and I sell the merits of Christ to any who will 
purchase them by buying an indulgence for ready money.” 

Zwingle’s zeal took fire as he heard of these discourses. 
He preached with energy, saying; “Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, has said. Come unto me all ye that are weary and 
heax^y laden^ and I will gwe you rest. Is it not, then, most 
presumptuous folly and senseless temerity to declare, on the 
contrary : ^ Buy letters of indulgence I hasten to Eome ! give 
to the monks ! sacrifice to the priests I and if thou doest 
these things, I absolve thee from thy sins?^* Jesus Christ is 
the only oblation; the only sacrifice; the only way!”-]- 
Throughout Schwytz, Samson erelong was called a cheat 
and seducer. He took the^oad to Zug, and for a time the 
two champions did not meet. 

Scarcely had Samson left Schwytz, when Stapfer, a citizen 
of this canton, a man of distinguished character, and afterwards 
secretary of state, was suddenly reduced with his family to 
great distress. “ Alas 1” said he, addressing Zwingle in his 
anguish, “ I know not how to satiisfy my hunger, and that 
of my poor children.” J Zwli^le could give when Eome 
could take, and .he was as ready to practise good wmrks, as 
he was to combat those who taught that salvation was to be 
gained by thm. Every day he carried Stapfer abundant 
supplies.§ “ It is God,” said he, desirous of taking no praise 
to himself, “ it is God who begets charity in the faithful, 
and gives at once the thought, the resolve, and the woik 
itself. Whatever good work the just man doeth, it is God who 
doeth it by His own power. ”|| Stapfer remained attached to 

* Romam curre ' redime literas indulgentiarum f da tantumdem 
monaohis ' offer sacerdotibus, &c. Zw. 0pp. i. 222 
't Christus una est ohlatio, wuttiii sacndciuzn, una Tia. Ibid,' 201. 

4: Ut mesB, meorumque liberorum inedise corporah subveniretis. 

Epp. p. 234. ^ § Eargas mihi quotidie suppetias tulistis. Ibid., 

[| Caritatem ingenerat Deus, consilium^ propositum et opus. 
botoi praestit Justus, hoc Deus sua Tirfarfee pmstal Zw. ^ 
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Zwingle all his life, and when four years later he had become 
secretary of state at Schwytz, and felt impelled by more ele- 
vated desires, he turned towards Zwmgle, saying with noble- 
ness and candour : “ Since it was you who provided for my 
temporal wants, how much more may I now expect from you 
the food that shall satisfy my soul I ” 

Zwingle’s friends increased in number. It was not only 
at Glaris, Basle, and Schwytz that souls were found in har- 
mony with his : in Uri, there was Schmidt, the secretary of 
state; at Zug, Colin, Muller, and Werner Steiner, an old 
fellow-soldier at Marignan ; at Lucerne, Xyloctect and Kilch- 
meyer ; at Bienne, Wittembach ; and many others in other 
places besides. But the priest of Einsidlen had no friend 
more devoted than Oswald Myconius. Oswald had quitted 
Basle in 1516, to superintend the cathedral school at Zurich. 
At that time this city possessed neither learned men nor 
learned schools. Oswald laboured, in conjunction with several 
other well-disposed men, among whom was Utinger, the 
pope’s notary, to rescue the Zurich people from their igno- 
rance, and to initiate them in thef literature of the ancients. 
At the same time he upheld the immutable truth of the Holy 
Scriptures, and declared that if the pope and the emperor 
commanded anything in opposition to the Gospel, man is 
bound to obey God alone, who is above the emperor and the 
pope. 


CHAPTEB VL 

The Canons^ College —Election to the Cathedral — Fable— Accusations — 
Zwingle’a Confession— Development of God’s Purposes— Farewell to 
Einsidlen — ^Arrival nt Zurich— Zwingle’s bold Declaration— First 
Sermons— Their Effect — Opposition— Zwinglfe’s Character — Taste for 
Music — ^Arrangement of the Day — The Book-hawker. 

Seven centuries before, Charlemagne had attaidied a college 
of canons to the cathedral of Zurich, the school belonging to 
which was under the direction of Myconius. These canons 
having declined from then: primitive insttotion, and desiring 
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to enjoy their benefices in the sweets of an indolent life, used 
to elect a priest to whom they confided the preaching and the 
cure of souls. This post became vacant shortly after the 
arrival of Myconius, who immediately thought of his friend. 
What a gain it would be to Zurich ! Zwingle’s exterior was 
in his favour. He was a handsome man,* of graceful man- 
ners, and pleasing conversation ; he had already become cele- 
brated for his eloquence, and excelled throughout the Confe- 
deration by the splendour of his genius. Myconius spoke of 
him to Felix Frey, the provost of the chapter, who was prepos- 
sessed by Zwingle’s talents and appearance to Utinger, an 
old man, highly respected, and to the canon Hoffmann, a per- 
son of upright and open character, who, from having long 
preached against the foreign service, was already well dis- 
posed in Ulrich’s favour. Other Zurichers had, on different oc- 
casions, heard Zwingle at Einsidlen, and had returned full of 
admiration. The election of a preacher for the cathedral soon 
put everybody in Zurich in motion. The different parties be- 
gan to bestir themselves. Many laboured day and night to pro- 
cure the election of the eloquent preacher of Our Lady of the 
Hermits.^ Myconius informed his friend of this Wed- 

nesday next, I shall go and dine at Zurich,” replied Zwingle, 
and then we will talk this matter over.” He came accord- 
ingly. While paying a visit to one of the canons, the latter 
said, “ Can you not come and preach the Word of God 
among us?” — ^ I can,” replied he^ but I will not come, 
unless I am called.” He then returned to his abbey. 

This visit spread alarm in the camp of his enemies. They 
pressed several priests to become candidates for the vacant 
post. A Swabian, Lawrence Fable, even delivered a proba- 
tionary sermon, and a report was circulated that he had been 
elected. “ It is very true, then,” said Zwingle, on being ap- 
prized of this, “ that no man is a prophet in his own country, 
since a Swabian is preferred to a Swiss. I know what the 

* Dan Zwingli vom lyb ein hnbscher man wass. Bullinger Chron, ‘ 
t XJnd als Imme seine Gestalt undgeschiklichkeit wol gefiel, gab er Im 
eyn stimm. Ibid. ^ 

J Qui dies et noctes laborarent nt vir lUe subrogaretur. O&w.'Myc. 

Zw. , , 
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applause of the people is worth.”* * * § Immediately after^ 
Zwingle received a letter from Cardinal Schinner’s secretary, 
informing him that the election had not yet taken place. 
But the false intelligence that had reached him first, piqued 
the chaplain of Emsidlen. Khowing that a man so unworthy 
as this Fable aspired to the station, he became the more 
eager for it himself, and wrote about it to Myconius. Os- 
wald replied on the following day : “ Fable will always re- 
main a fable, our gentlemen have learnt that he is the 
father of six boys, and already holds I know not how many 
livings.” f 

Zwingle’s enemies, however, did not consider themselves 
beaten. All agreed in extolling to the clouds the extent of 
liis acquirements ; \ but some said, He is too fond of mu- 
sic!” Others, “He loves company and pleasure!” And 
others again, “ He was once too intimate with persons of 
light conduct!” One man even accused him of seduction. 
Zwingle was not blameless, and although less erring than 
the ecclesiastics of his day, he had more than once, in the 
first years of his ministry, allowed himself to be led astray 
by the passions of youth. We cannot easily form an idea of 
the influence upon the soul of the corrupt atmosphere in 
which it hves. There existed in the papacy, and among the 
priests, disorders that were established, allowed, and autho- 
rized, as conformable to the laws of nature, A saying of 
^neas Sylvius, after waids pope under the title of Pius II., 
gives some notion of the degraded state of public manners at 
this epoch.§ Disorder had come to be the generally admit- 
ted order of things. 

Oswald exerted an unwearying activity in his friend’s 
behalf; he ^employed all his powers to justify him, and 
luckily succeeded. II He visited the Burgomaster Roust, 

* Scio Tulgi acclamationes et lUud blandum Euge I Euge I „ Zw. 
Epp. p 53. 

+ Flabula manebit fabula , quern domini mei acceperunt sex pueris esse 
patrem. .Ibid. , * 

J tamen, qui tuam doctrinam uou ad .Ibid. 

§ "Non esse qui ■yigesimum annum excessit, nec vii|^em tetigent. 
Ibid. p. 57. ^ ' ’ 

11 Ilepnnio_h3BC pro yinbus, imo et repressb Ibid, p, 54. * 

0 2 
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Hoffman, Frey, and Utinger; he lauded the probity, de- 
corum, and purity of Zwingle’s conduct, and confirmed the 
Zurichers in the favourable impression they entertained 
towards the priest of Einsidlen, Little credit was paid to 
the stones of his adversaries. The most influential men 
said that Zwingle would be preacher at Zurich. The 
canons said the same, but in an under-tone. Hope on,’^ 
wrote Oswald with a rising heart ; “ hope on, for I hope.” 
He nevertheless informed him of the accusations of his 
enemies. Although Zwingle had not yet become altogether 
a new man, he was one of those whose conscience is 
awakened, who may fall into sin, but never without a 
struggle and without remorse. Often had he resolved to 
lead a holy life, alone among his kind, in the midst of the 
world. But when he found himself accused, he would not 
boast of being without sin. Having no one to walk with 
me in the resolutions I had formed,” wrote he to the canon 
Utinger, many even of those about me being offended at 
them, alas I I feU, and like the dog of which St. Peter speaks 
(2 Pet. ii. 22), I turned again to my vomit.^ The Lord 
knows with what shame and anguish I have dragged these 
faults from the bottom of my heart, and laid them before 
that great Being to whom, however, I confess my wretched- 
ness far more willingly than to man.”-}- But if Zwingle 
acknowledged himself a sinner, he vindicated himself from the 
odious accusations that had been made against him, He4e-« 
dared that he hat always banished far from him the thought 
of adultery or seducing the innocent, :(: — grievous excesses 
which were then too common. “ I call to witness,” says he, 
“ all those with whom I have ever lived.” § 

The election took place on the 11th of December. Zwingle 

* 

* Quippe neminem habens comitem hujua instituti, ecandalisantes, 
T^ro non pauccMj keu. I ^ecidi et factus sum cania ad yamitum. Zw. 
Epp- p. 55. 

'i* En, cum verecundia (Peua noyit !) magna base ex pectoris sp^nbua 
depromsi, apud eum scilicet, cum quo etiam coram minus quam cum uUo 
ferme mortalium confiteri yererer. Ibid. 

X Ea ratio nobis perpetuo fuit, nec alienum thorum conscendere, neo 
yirginem yitiare, Ibid. 

§ Testes invoco cunctos, quibuscum visi. Ibid. 
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was appointed by a majority of seventeeii votes out of 
twenty-four. It was time that the Eeformation began in 
Switzerland. The chosen instrument that Providence had 
been preparing for three years in the hermitage of Einsidlen 
was ready ; the hour was come for him to be stationed else- 
where. Gody who had chosen the new university of Wittem- 
berg, situated in the heart of Germany, under the protection 
of one of the wisest of princes, there to caU Luther, selected 
in Helvetia the city of Zurich, regarded as the head of the 
confederation, there to station Zwingle. In that place he 
would be in communication not only with one of the most 
intelligent and simple-hearted, the strongest and the most 
energetic people in Switzerland, but still more with aU the 
cantons that collected around this ancient and powerful state. 
The hand that had led a young herdsman from the Sentis to 
the school of Wesen, was now setting him, mighty in word 
and in deed, in the face of all, that he might regenerate his 
nation. Zurich was abont to become the centre of light to 
the whole of Switzerland* ‘ ^ 

It was a day of mingled joy xind sorrow at Einsidlen, 
when its inmates were informed of Zwingle’s nomination. 
The society which had been formed there was about to be 
broken up by the removal of its most valuable member ; and 
who could say that superstition might not again prevail in 
this ancient resort of pilgrims The state-council of 
Schwytz transmitted to Ulrich the expression of their senti- 
ments, styling him, “ leverend, most learned, very gracious 
lord and good friend.”*— “ Give us at least a successor 
worthy of yourself,” said the heart-broken Geroldsek to 
Zwingle.—'^ I have a little Um for .you,” replied he, one 
who 4s simple-minded and prudent, and deep in the myste- 
ries of Scripture.”— “ I wiU have him,” said the adminis- 
trator. It was Leo Juda, that mild and intrepid man, with 
whom Zwingle had been so intimate at Basle. Leo accepted 
this invitation which brought him nearer his de^r Uhsich. 
The latter embraced his friends, quitted the solitude of 
Einsidlen, and arrived at that delightful spot^^^^ses the 

• Reyerende, perdocto, admodain :gi*atioae iaituce. 

Zw. Epp, p.S0, I 
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cheerful and animated city of Zurich^ with its amphitheatre 
of hills, covered with vineyards, or adorned with pastures 
and orchards, and crowned with forests above which appear 
the highest summits of the Albis. 

Zurich, the centre of the political interests of Switzerland, 
and in which were often collected the most influential men 
in the nation, was the spot best adapted for acting upon 
Helvetia, and scattering the seeds of truth through all the 
cantons. Accordingly, the friends of learning and of the 
Bible joyfully hailed Zwingle’s nomination. At Paris, m 
particular, the Swiss students, who were very numerous, 
thrilled with joy at this inteUigence.* But if at Zurich a 
great victory lay before Zwingle, he had also to expect 
a hard struggle. Glarean wrote to him from Paris ; “ I 
foresee that your learning will excite great hatred but 
be of good cheer, and like Hercules you will subdue the 
monsters.” 

On the 27th of December 1518, Zwingle arrived at Zurich, 
and alighted at the hotel of Einsidlen. He received a hearty 
and an honourable welcome.^ The canons immediately 
assembled, and invited him to take his place among 
them, Felix Frey presided ; the canons, friends or enemies 
to Zwingle, sat indiscriminately around their provost. Un- 
usual excitement prevailed in the assembly ; for every one 
felt, unconsciously perhaps, how serious was the beginning 
of this ministry. As they feared the innovating spirit of the 
young friest, it was agreed to explain to hini the most im^ 
portant duties of his charge. You will make every exer- 
tion,” they said to him gravely, “ to collect the revenues of 
the chapter, without overlooking the least. You will exhort 
the faithfal, both from the pulpit and in the confessional, to 
pay all tithes and dues, and to show by their offerings their 
affection to the Church. You will be diligent in increasing 
the income arising from the sick, from masses, and in general 
from every ecclesiastical ordinance.” The chapter added: “As 

* Omnes adeo quotquot ex Helyetiis adsunt juvenee fremere et gau- 
dere. Zw. Epp. p. 63 

. 't' Q,uaiitum,invidifi 0 tibi inter istos eruditie tua conflabit. Ibid 

J Do er ehrlicb und wol empfangen ward, BuUiuger Chronik* 
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for the administration of the sacraments, the preaching and 
the care of the flock, these are also the duties of the 
chaplain. But for these you may employ a substitute, and 
particularly in preaching. You should administer the sacra- 
ments to none but persons of note, and only when called 
upon; you are forbidden to do so without distinction of 
persons.”* * * § 

What a regulation for Zwingle ! money, money, nothing 

but money! Did Christ establish his ministry for this? 

Prudence, however, moderated his zeal; he knew that he 
could not at once deposit the seed in the earth, behold the 
tree grow up, and gather its fruits. Without any remark on 
the duties imposed upon him, Zwingle, after humbly express- 
ing his gratitude for their flattering selection, announced 
what he intended doing : “ The life of Christ,” said he, 
“ has been too long hidden from the people. I shall preach 
upon the whole of the Gospel of St. Matthew, chapter 
after chapter, according to the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
without human commentaries, drawing solely from the foun- 
tains of Scripture, f sounding its depths, companng one 
passage with another, and seeking for understanding by con- 
stant and earnest prayer.J It is to God’s glory, to the praise 
of his only Son, to the real salvation of souls, and to their 
edification in the true faith, that I shall consecrate my mini- 
stry.” § Language so novel made a deep impression on 
the chapter. Some testified their joy; but the majority 
evinced sorrow. 1| “ This way of preaching is an innova- 

tion,” exclaimed they ; one innovation will lead to another, 
and where shall we stop?” The canon Hoffman, especially, 
thought it his duty to prevent the melancholy consequences 
of an election for which he himself had been so earnest. 
“ This explanation of Scripture,” said he, will be more 

* Schuler’s Zwingli’s Bildung. p. 227. 

+ Absque humanis commentationibus, ©x eohs fontibus Scripturaa 
sacrsB Zw. 0pp. i. 273. 

J Sed mente Spiritus, quam diligeuti Scripturarum collectione, preci- 
busque ex corde fusia, se nacturum. Oaw Myc Vita. Zw. 

§ Alles Gott uud semen eiuigen Sohn zu LoS nild ll^en und zu 
rechten Heil der Seeleu, zur Undernchtung im rec^ten Glauben. Bull 
^MS. U Qaibus auditis, moeror simul et Myc. 
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injurious than useful to the people.” — “ It is not a new 
manner,” replied Zwingle, “it is the old custom. Call to 
mind the homilies of Chrysostom on St. Matthew, and of 
Augustine on St. John. Besides, I will speak with modera- 
tion, and giro no person just cause to complain of it.” 

Thus did Zwingle abandon the exclusive use of the 
fragments of the Gospels read since the time of Charle- 
magne: by restoring the Holy Scriptures to their ancient 
rights, he boimd the Eeformation ftom the very commence- 
ment of his ministry to the primitive times of Christianity, 
and laid a foundation by which future ages might study 
the Word of God. But we may go further: the firm and 
independent position he took up as regards the Gospel, 
announced a new work ; the figure of the reformer stood 
in bold outline before the eyes of his people, and the reform 
advanced. 

Hofiinan, having failed in the chapter, addressed a written 
request to the provost, praying him to forbid Zwingle to 
disturb the faith of the people. The provost called the new 
preacher before him, and spoke to him very affectionately. 
But no human power could close Zwingle’s lips. On the 
31st December, he wrote to the council of Glaris, resigning 
entirely the cure they had reserved for him up to this time : 
he was all for Zurich, and for the work that God was pre- 
paring for him in tMs, city. ’ , 

;OajSatiKday,« % dst 4la.y.o£ the. yet® -and tt.-roa . 
aJsnim iirbjr-fiffej,«thday, Zwingle went into the cathedml 
pulpit. A gr^t erowd, eager to see this celebrated man 
and to hear this new Gospel, which was a general topic of 
conversation, crowded the temple. “ It is to Christ,” said 
Zwingle, “that I desire to lead you; to Christ, the true 
source of salvation. His Divine Word is the only food that 
I wish to set before your hearts and souls.” He then gave 
out that on the foUowing day, the first Sunday in the year, 
he would begin to explain the Gospel according to St 
Matthew. The next morning, the preacher and a stiU more 
numerous congregation were at their posts. Zwingle opened 
fte Gospel— so long a sealed book— and read the first page* 
Discoursing on the history of the patriarchs and prop& 
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(1st chapter of St. Matthew), he explained it in such a 
manner that his wondering and enraptured hearers ex- 
claimed ; “ We never heard the like of this before !’^ 

He continued thus to explain St. Matthew according to 
the Greek text. He showed how all the Bible found at once 
its explanation and its application in the veiy nature of man. 
Setting forth the highest truths of the Gospel in simple lan- 
guage, his preaching reached all classes, the wise and learned, 
as well as the ignorant and foolish.-f He extolled the infinite- 
mercies of God the Father, and conjured all his hearers to 
place their sole trust in Jesus Chiist, as their only Saviour.J 
At the same time, he called them most earnestly to repent- 
ance ; he forcibly attacked the prevailing eiTors among his 
people ; and inveighed courageously against the luxury, in- 
temperance, costly garments, the oppression of the poor, idle- 
ness, foreign service, and pensions fiora the princes. In 
the pulpit,” said one of his contemporaries, he spared no one, 
neither pope, emperor, kings, dukes, princes, lords, nor even 
the confederates themselves. All 1^ strength and all the 
delight of his heart was in Gdd.j and accordingly he exhorted 
all the city of Zurich to trust solely in Him.”§ “ Never had 
they heard a man speak with such authority,” said Oswald 
Myconius, who followed his friends labours with great joy 
and hope. 

It was impossible that the Gospel could be preached in 
Zurich to no purpose. An ever increasing multitude of aU 
classes, and particularly of the lower orders, flocked to hear 
him. II Many Zurichers had ceased to frequent the public 
worship. “ I derive no instruction from the seimons of these 
p^sts,” said Fiisslin, the poet, historian, and councillor of 


* Dessgleichenwie jederman redt,iiie gebSrt worden war. B. Weiae, 
(Zwingle’s contemporary), riisslm Beytrage, iv. 36. 

f Nam ita simphces mqnaliter cum prudentissimis et acutissaiius qni- 
busque, proficiebant. Osw. Myc. Vita Zw. . ^ 4 . « ,, 

t In welch^m er Gott den Vater prysset und alle Menacben allein uff 
Issum Christum, als den einigen Heiland verthrauwen leSntu. Bul- 


linger Chron. 

§ All sein Trost stuhnd allein mit frolichem 
Weise, Fusslin Beytr. iv 36. 
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11 Bo ward bald ein gross GelaiiffTon allerl©y^qj^^#i Imisoiidera von 
demgemeinen Mann.... Buflinger Chron. 
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state ; they do not preach the things belonging to salvation, 
because they understand them not. I can see in these men 
nothing but avaiice and licentiousness,” Henry Rauschlin, 
treasurer of state, a constant reader of scripture, thought the 
same : “ The priests,” said he, “ met in thousands at the 
Council of Constance...... to bum the best of them all.” These 

distinguished men, attracted by curiosity, came to hear 
Zwingle’s first sermon. On their features might be read the 
emotion with which they listened to the preacher. “ Glory 
be to God !” said they, as they retired ; “ this man is a 
preacher of the truth. He will be our Moses to lead us 
forth from this Egyptian darkness.”* From this moment 
they became the intimate friends of the reformer. Ye 
mighty ones of the world,” said Fusshn, “ cease to proscribe 
the doctrine of Christ ! ^^en Christ, the Son of God, had 
been put to death, fishermen rose up to fill his place. And 
now, if you destroy the preachers of the -truth, you will see 
glaziers, millers, potters, founders, shoemakers, and tailors 
teaching in their stead.”-}- 

For a time there was but one cry of admiration in Zurich ; 
but as soon as the first moments of enthusiasm were passed, 
the adversaries resumed their courage. Many well-meaning 
men, alarmed by the fear of a reformation, gradually became 
estranged from Zwingle. The violence of the monks, sup- 
pressed for a while, burst forth again, and the college of the 
canons resounded with complaints. Zwingle was immovuMe. 
His friends, they contemplated his courage, imagined they 
saw a man Of^dhe apostolic age reappearing before them.J 
Among his enemies, some laughed and joked, others gave 
utterance to violent threats ; but he endured all with Chris- 
tian patience. § “ If we desire to gain over the wicked to 
Jesus Christ,” he was accustomed to say, we must shut 
our eyes against many things.” || An admirable saying, which 
should not be lost I 

* Und nnser Moses seyn der uns ana Egypten fuhrt. Bulhnger Cliron. 

f Werden die Glaser, Muller, Haffner, Giesser, Shuhmacher und 
Schneider lehren. Muller’s Rehq. iii. 185. 

X Nobis, apostolici lUiua sseculi virum reprsesentaa. Zw Epp p. 74. 

, § Obganniunt qmdam, rident, minantnr, petnlanter incessunt .xi? tu 
vere, chnstiana patientia, suffers omnia. Ibid. May 7, 1510. 

II ConniTendum ad multa, ei qui yeht malos Christo lucri facere . Ibid. 
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His character and his deportment towards all men contri- 
buted, as much as his discourses, to win their hearts. He 
was at once a true Christian and a true republican. The 
equality of mankind was not with him a mere conventional 
term; it was written in his heart, and shown by his life. 
He had neither that pharisaical pride nor that monastic 
coarseness which offend equally the simple and the wise of this 
world ; they felt attracted towards him, and were at ease in 
his society. Bold and energetic in the pulpit, he was affable 
to all whom he met in the streets or public places ; he was 
often seen in the halls where the companies and trades used 
to meet, explaining to the citizens the chief features of the 
Christian doctrine, or conversing familiarly with them. He 
addressed peasants and patricians with the same cordiality. 
“ He invited the country-people to dine with him,” said one 
of his most violent enemies, “ walked with them, talked to 
them of God, put the devil in their hearts, and his books into 
their pockets. He succeeded so well that the notables of 
Zurich used to visit the peasants, drink with them, show them 
about the city, and pay them every mark of attention.”* 

He continued to cultivate music “ with moderation,” says 
Bullinger; nevertheless the opponents of the Gospel took 
advantage of this, and called him “the evangelical lute- 
player and fifer.”f Faber having one day censured him 
for this taste, he replied with noble frankness : “ My dear 
Faber, you do not know what music is. True, I have 
learnt to play on the lute, the violin, and other instruments, 
and they serve me to quiet little children but you are too 
holy for music I Do you not know that David was a skil- 

ful player on the harp, and how by this means he drove the 

evil spirit out of Saul? Ah I if you did but know the 

sounds of the heavenly lyre, the wicked spirit of ambition 
and love of riches which possesses you would' soon depart 
from you likewise.” Perhaps this may have been a weak- 
ness in Zwingle ; still it was with a spirit of eheerftdness 
and evangelical liberty that he cultivated this art, which 

♦ Dass der Rath gemeldete Bauern besucht Sadat’s Chronik, p. 155. 

A + Ber Lauthensohlager und evangelisohex ^uHinger Chron. 

J Dass kombt mir Ja wol die Kmd zu geschw^g^ Ibid. 
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religion has always associated with her sublimest devotion. 
He set to music some of his chiistian poems, and was not 
ashamed from time to time to amuse the little ones of his 
flock with his lute. He conducted himself in the same 
kindly manner towards the poor. He would eat and 
drink with all who invited him,” says one of his contem- 
poraries 5 “ he despised no one ; he was compassionate to 
the poor, always steadfast and cheerful in good and evil for- 
tune. No misfortune alarmed him ; his conversation was at 
all times full of consolation, and his heart firm.”* Thus 
Zwingle’s popularity was ever on the increase; sitting by times 
at the tables of the poor and at the banquets of the rich, as his 
Master had done in former days, and everywhere doing the 
work to which God had called him. 

He was indefatigable in study. From daybreak imtil 
ten o’clock he used to read, write, and translate; at that 
time Hebrew was the special object of his studies. After 
dinner he listened to those who had any news to give him 
or who required his advice ; he then would walk out with 
some of his friends and visit his flock. At two o’clock he 
resumed his studies. He took a short walk after supper, 
and then wrote his letters, which often occupied him till 
midnight. He always worked standing, and never permitted 
himself to be disturbed except for some very important cause. f 

But the exertions of more than one man were required. 
A man named Luciaa ^called Jon him one day with thq works 
of the German reformer. Hhenanns, a scholar then residing 
at Basle, and indefatigable in circulating Luther’s writings 
in Switzerland, had sent him to Zwingle. Hhenanus had 
perceived that the hawking of hooks was a powerful means 
of spreading the evangelical doctrines. Lucian had travelled 
over almost the whole of Switzerland, and knew nearly 
everybody. Ascertain,” said Rhenanus to Zwingle, 

“ whether this man possesses sufficient prudence and skill ; 
if so, let him carry from city to city, from town to town, 

* War allwegen trostlichen Gemuths und tapferer Red. B. Weise, 
riisal. Beytr. iv. 36 , 

Certas studiis viiidicaiis horas, quas etiam non enusit, tithi ^enus 
ooactuB. Osw. Myc. Vita Zw. 
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from village to village, and even from house to house, among 
the Swiss, the works of Luther, and especially his exposition 
of the Lord’s prayer written for the laity * The more they 
are known, the more purchasers they will find. But you 
must take care not to let him hawk any other hooks ; for if 
he has only Luther’s, he will sell them so much the faster.” 
By this means a ray of light penetrated the humble dwelling 
of many a Swiss family. There was however one book that 
Zwingle should have caused to be distributed along with 
Luther’s, — the Gospel of Jesus Christ 


CHAPTER VIL 

Hie Indulgeacos^Saiasoii at Berne and at Baden^Tlwe Dean ^ef Brem- 
garten— Young Henry BuUxnge?— Sanson and tbe Be^— 
internal Struggles— Zwingle opposes the IndulgenceB— Samson ig sent 
hack. 

An opportunity of displaying Zwingle s zeal in a new voca- 
tion presented itself. Samson, the famous indulgence mer- 
chant, was slowly approaching Zurich. This wretched 
trafficker had left Schwytz and arrived at Zug on the 20th 
of September 1518, and had remained there three* days. 
An immense crowd had gathered round him. The poorest 
were the mo^ eager, and thus prevented the rich from 
getting near him. This did not suit the monk’s views; 
and accordingly one of his attendants began to cry out 
to the populace: Good folks, do not crowd so much! 
make way for those who have money! We will afterwards 
endeavour to satisfy those who have none.” From 'Zug, 
Samson and his hand proceeded to Lucerne ; froih Lmeeme to 
TJnterwalden ; and then, after crossing fertile mbunt^ns and 
rich valleys, skirting the everlasting snows of the Oherland, 
and displaying their Romish merchandise in these nubt heauti- 

* Oppidatim, mumcipatim, Ticatim, imo dome^<iaifei''p«r Helvetios 
ciroumferat. Zw, Epp. 81. ' 
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ful portions of Switzerland, they arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Berne, The monk was at first forbidden to enter the city ; 
but eventually, by means of certain friends he had there, he 
succeeded in gaming admission, and set up his stall in St 
Yincent’s Church. Here he began to bawl out more lustily 
than before : “ Here,” said he to the rich, are indulgences 
on parchment for a crown.” — “ There,” said he to the poor, 
“ are absolutions on common paper for two batz!”** One 
day a celebrated knight, Jacques de Stein, appeared before 
him, prancing on a dapple-gray horse, f which the monk 
admired very much. “ Grive me,” said the knight, an 
indulgence for myself, for my troop, five hundred strong, for 
all my vassals at Belp, and for all my ancestors, and you 
shall have my dapple-gray charger in exchange.” This 
was asking a high price for a horse ; but as it pleased the 
Franciscan, they soon came to terms ; the charger was led 
to the monk^s stable, and all those souls were declared for 
ever exempt from hell. Another day, a citizen purchased of 
him for thirteen florins an indulgence empowering his con- 
fessor to absolve him, among other matters, from every kind 
of perjury. I So much respect was felt for Samson, that the 
councillor De May, an aged and enlightened man, who had 
spoken irreverently of him, was compelled to beg pardon of 
the haughty monk on his knees. 

On the last day of his stay the noisy sound of bells pro- 
claimH the departure of the monk from Berne. Samson 
was in the church, standing on the steps of the high altar. 
The canon Henry Lupulus, formerly Zwingle’s teacher, was 
his interpreter. “ When the wolf and the fox prowl about 
together,” said the canon Anselm, turning to the schultheiss 
De Watteville, “ your safest plan, my gracious lord, is to 
shut up your sheep and your geese.” But the monk cared 
little for such remarks, which, moreover, did not reach 
his ears : “ Kneel ""down,” said he to the superstitious 
crowd, “ recite three Paters, three Aves, and your souls will 

* A batz is worth about three-halfpence. 

t Urn einen Kuttgrowen Hehgst. Anshelm, v. 335 ; J. J. Hotting. 
Hely. K. Gesch. iii 29. - 

J A quovis peijurio. , Muller’s Eeliq* iy. 403 
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immediately be as pure as at the moment of your baptism.” 
Upon this all the pe^le fell on their knees. Samson, 
desirous of surpassing himself, exclaimed : “ I deliver from 
the torments of pui*gatory and of hell all the souls of the 
Bernese who are dead, whatever may have been the man- 
ner and the place of their death I” These mountebanks, 
like their brothers of the fairs, kept their best trick till the 
last. 

Samson, laden with money, proceeded through Argovia 
and Baden towards Zurich. At every step, this monk, whose 
appearance had been so wretched when first he crossed the 
Alps, displayed greater haughtiness and splendour. The 
Bishop of Constance, who was irritated because Samson 
would not have his bulls legahzed by him, had forbidden 
all the priests of his diocese to open theh churches to him. 
At Baden, however, the priest of the parish dared not make 
any strenuous opposition to his traffic. The effrontery of the 
monk was redoubled. Heading a procession round the ceme- 
tery, he seemed to fix his eyes upon some object in the air, 
while his acolytes were chanting the hymn for the dead ; and 
pietending to see the souls escaping from the cemetery to 
heaven, he exclaimed: Ecce 'oolant I See how they fly 1” 
One day a man went into the belfry and ascended to the 
top ; erelong a cloud of white feathers, floating in the air, 
covered the astonished procession : “ See how they fly !” ex- 
claimed this wag, shaking a cushion on the summit of the 
tower. Many persons burst out laughing.* Samson flew 
into a passion, and was not to be appeased until he was told 
that the man’s wits were sometimes disordered. He left 
Baden quite abashed. 

He continued his journey, and about the end of February 
1519, arrived at Bremgarten, which the schultheiss and 
junior priest of the town, who had seen him at Baden, had 
invited him to visit. In all that district no one enjoyed a 
better reputation than Dean Ballinger. This man, although 
ill informed in the Word of God and in the errors of the 
Church, was frank, zealous, eloquent, charitable to the poor, 
ever ready to do a. kindness to the little ones of his flock, 
* Bessea viel Lath guuglaohten.' ]§alliager Chroaik. 
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and was generally beloved. In his youth he had formed a 
conscientious union with the daughter of a councillor in the 
town.* This was a practice not unusual among priests who 
were unwilling to lead a scandalous life. Anna had borne 
him five sons, and this numerous family had by no means 
diminished the respect felt towards him. In all Switzerland 
there was not a more hospitable house than his. He was 
fond of hunting, and might often be seen with a pack of 
ten or twelve hounds, and accompanied by the lords of 
HaUwyU, the abbot of Mury, and the patricians of Zurich, 
scouring the neighbouring fields and forests. His table was 
free to all comers, and none of his guests was gayer than 
himself. When the deputies to the diet were going to Baden 
by way of Bremgarten, they were always entertained by the 
dean. BulHnger,” said they, “ holds a court like the most 
powerful lord.’^ 

Strangers had remarked in this house a child with in- 
telligent features. Henry, one of the dean’s sons, had in- 
curred many dangers from his earliest infancy. At one time 
he was attacked by the plague, and he was about to be 
buried, when some feeble signs of life restored joy to his 
parents’ hearts. On another occasion, a vagabond, having 
attracted him by his caresses, was carrying him away, when 
some passers-by recognised and rescued him. At three 
years old, he knew the Lord’s prayer and the Apostles’ creed ; 
and creeping into the church, he would go uiln his father’s 
pulpit, gravdy take his station, and repeat at the full strength 
of his voice : “ I believe in God the Father,” &c. At twelve 
years of age his parents sent him to the grammar school of 
Emmenc ; their hearts were fiUed with apprehension, for the 
times were dangerous for an inexpeiienced boy. When the 
regulations of a imiversity appeared to them too severe, the 
students might often he seen quitting the school in troops, 
taking little children with them, and encamping in the 
woods, whence they would send the youngest of their 
number to beg bread, or else, with arms in their hands, 
would fall upon travellers, whom they robbed, and then 
consumed the fruits of their plunder in debauchery. For- 
tunately Henry was preserved from evil in this distant place. 
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Like Luther, he gained his bread by singing from door to 
door, for his father wished him to learn to live on his own 
resources. He was sixteen years old when he opened a New 
Testament. “ I there found,” said he, “ all that is necessary 
for man’s salvation, and from that time I adhered to this 
principle, that we must follow the sacred Scriptures alone, 
and reject all human additions. I believe neither the 
Fathers nor myself, but explain scripture by scripture, with- 
out adding or taking away anything.”* Thus did God 
prepare this young man, who was one day to be Zwingle’s 
successor. He is the author of the chronicle so often quoted 
by us. 

About this time Samson arrived at Bremgarten with all 
his train. The bold dean, whom this little Italian army did 
not dismay, forbade the monk to sell his merchandise in his 
deanery. The schultheiss, the tow-council, and the junior 
pastor,— all friends to Samson,— were met together in a 
chamber of the inn where the latter had alighted, and, greatly 
disconcerted, had gathered round the impatient monk when 
the dean arrived. “ Here are the papal bullSy” said the 
monk “ open your church I” 

The Dean. — I will not permit the purses of my parish- 
ioners to be drained by unauthenticated letters; for the 
bishop has not legalized them.” 

The Monk, solemnly , — “ The pope is above the bishop. 
I forbid you to deprive your flock of so signal a favour.” 

The Dean. — “ Should it cost me my hfe, I will not open 
ray church.” 

The Monk, indignantly , — Rebellious priest! in the 
name of our most holy lord the pope, I pronounce against 
you the greater excommunication, and will not absolve you 
until you have redeemed such unprecedented rashness by 
paying three hundred ducats.” 

The Dean, turning his hach and quitting the room . — “ I 
shall know how to reply to my lawful judges -as for you 
and your excommunication, I care not for either.” 

Tm Monk, m a passion, — “ Impudent brute! I am going 


Balling, Epp. Franz’s Merkw. p. 19. 
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to Zurichj and I will there lay my complaint before the 
deputies of the confederation 

The Dean. — “ I can appear there as well as you, and will 
go thither immediately,” 

While these events were taking place at Bremgarten, 
Zwingle, who saw the enemy gradually approaching, preached 
energetically against the indulgences.-f- The vicar, Faher of 
Constance, encouraged him, promising him the bishop’s sup- 
port.J “I am aware,” said Samson, as he was moving 
towards Zurich, “ that Zwingle will speak against me, but I 
will stop his mouth.” In effect, Zwingle felt too deeply all 
the sweetness of Christ’s forgiveness, not to attack the paper 
indulgences of these foolish men. Like Luther, he often 
trembled because of his sinfulness, but he found in the Lord 
a deliverance from every fear. This modest but resolute 
man increased in the knowledge of Grod. ^^When Satan 
frightens me,” said he, “ by crying out : ^ You have not done 
this or that, which God commands I’ forthwith the gentle 
voice of the Gospel consoles me, by saying : ^ What thou 
canst not do (and certainly thou canst do nothing), Christ 
has done and perfected.’ Yes (continued the pious evange- 
list), when my heart is troubled because of my helplessness 
and the weakness of my flesh, my spirit is revived at the 
sound of these glad tidings : Christ is thy innocence ! Christ 
is thy righteousness I Christ is thy salvation 1 Thou art 
nothing,^ thou canst do nothing I», ^Christ is the Alpha and 
Omega ; Christ is the First and the Last ; Christ is all 
things ; he can do all things.§ All created things will for- 
sake and deceive thee j but Christ, the innocent and righte- 
ous one, will receive and justify thee Yes! it is he,” 

exclaimed Zwingle, “who is our righteousness, and the 


* Dll freclie Bestie .. . &c. Bull Chronik. 

t Ich pron^ete streng wider des Pabstg Ablass Zw. Opp li. 
part 1 . p 7 . 

+ Uud hat micli daiin gestarkt : er welle inir mit aller triiw bystoii 
Ibid 

§ Christus est innocentia tua ; Christus est justitia et puritas tua ; 
Christus est salus tua ; tu nihil es, tu nihil potes , Christus est A et n ; 
Christus est prora et puppis {the prow and the stem\: Chnatus ^t 
omnia , Ibid. i. 207. , ' . 4 . 
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rig-hteousness of all those who shall ever appear justified 
before the throne of God!” 

In the presence of such truths, the indulgences fell of 
themselves : Zwmgle accordingly feared not to attack them. 

“ No man,” said he, “ can remit sins ; Christ, who is very 
God and very man, alone has this power.* Go ! buy indul- 
gences but be assured, that you are not absolved. Those 

who sell lemission of sins for money, are the companions of 
Simon the magician, the friends of Balaam, and the ambas- 
sadors of Satan.” 

Dean Bullinger, still heated by his convex sation with the 
monk, arrived at Zurich before him. He came to lay his 
complaints before the diet against this shameless merchant 
and his traffic. He found some envoys from the bishop who 
were there with the same motives, and made common cause 
with them. All piomised to support him The spirit that 
animated Zwingle pervaded the city. The council of state 
resolved to oppose the monk’s entry mto Zurich. 

Samson had reached the suburbs and alighted at an inn. 
He was preparing to mount his horse to make his solemn 
entry, and had already one foot in the stirrup, when deputies 
from the council appeared before him, offering him the hono- 
rary cup of wine as envoy from the pope, and informing him 
that he might dispense with entering Zurich. “ I have 
something to communicate to the diet in the name of his 
holiness,” replied the monk. This was a mere trick. It 
was agieed, however, to receive him ; but as he spoke of 
nothing but papal buUs, he was dismissed after being com- 
pelled to withdraw the excommunication pronounced against 
the dean of Bremgarten. He quitted the hall fuming with 
anger, and soon after the pope recalled him to Italy. A 
waggon, drawn by three horses and laden with the money 
that his falsehoods had wrung from the poor, preceded him 
on those steep paths of the St. Gothard that he had crossed, 
eight months before, without money or parade, and burdened 
with only a few papers. f 

* Nisi Chnstus Jesus, verua Deus et yerua homo,. Zw 0pp. i 412. 

+ Und fuhrt mit Ihm eiu threspendiger Schatz an Gelt, den er armen 
LUthen abgelogen hat. Bullanger Chionik. 
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The Helvetic diet showed more resolution than the Ger- 
man- It was because neither bishops nor cardinals had a 
seat in it. And hence the pope, deprived of these supporters, 
acted more mildly towards Switzerland than towards Ger- 
many, But the affair of the indulgences, which played so 
important a part in the German, was merely an episode in the 
Swiss Reformation. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Zvvingle’s Toils and Fatigue— The Baths of Pfeffers — The Moment of 
God— The Great Death — Zwmgle attacked by the Plague— His Adver- 
saries— Hia Friends— Convalescence — General Joy— Effects of the Pes- 
tilence — Myconius at Lucerne — Oswald encourages Zwmgle— Zwingle 
at Basle— Capito invited to Mentz — Hedio at Basle— The Unnatural 
Son— Preparations for the Struggle 

ZwTNGLE did not spare himself. Such great and continued 
toil called for relaxation, and he was ordered to repair to the 
baths of Pfeffers. Oh ! had I a hundred tongues, a hun- 
dred mouths, and a voice of iron, as Virgil says ; or rather 
had I the eloquence of Cicero, how could I express all that 
I owe to you, and the pain this separation causes me?”"^ 
Such were the parting words of Herns, one of the pupils 
resident in his house, and who thus gave utterance to the 
feelings of all who knew Zwingle. He departed, and reached 
Pfeffers through the frightful gorge formed by the impetuous 
torrent of the Jamina. He descended into that infernal 
gulf, as Daniel the hermit terms it, and arrived at those 
baths, perpetually shaken by the fall of the torrent, and mois- 
tened by the spray of its broken waters. Torches were 
' required to he burned at noon-day in the house where Zwin- 
gle lodged. It was even asserted by the inhabitants, that 
frightful spectres appeared sometimes amid the gloom. 

And yet even here he found an opportunity of serving his 

Etiamsi mihi sint linguae centum, sint oraqne centum, ferrea vox* ut 
-- Virgilius ait, aut potius Ciceroniana eloquentia. Zw. Epp. p. 84 , 
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Master. His affability won the hearts of many of the inva- 
lids. Among their number was the celebrated poet^ Philip 
Ingentinus, professor at Friburg, in Brisgau,"^ who from that 
time became a zealous supporter of the Eeformation. 

God was watching over his woik, and designed to accele- 
rate it. Strong in frame, in character, and in talents, Zwingle, 
whose defect consisted in this strength, was destined to see 
it prostrated, that he might become such an instrument as 
God loves. He needed the baptism of adversity and infir- 
mity, of weakness and pain. Luther had received it in that 
hour of anguish when his cell and the long galleries of the 
convent at Erfurth le-echoed with his piercing cries. Zwingle 
was appointed to receive it by being brought into contact with 
sickness and death. There is a moment in the history of the 
heroes of this world, of such as Charles XII. or Napoleon, 
which decides their career and their renown ; it is that m 
which their strength is suddenly revealed to them. An ana- 
logous moment exists in the life of God’s heroes, but it is in 
a central y direction ; it is that in which they first recognise 
their helplessness and nothingness ; from that hour they re- 
ceive the strength of God from on high. A work like that 
of which Zwingle was to be the instrument, is never accom- 
plished by the natural strength of man ; it would wither im- 
mediately, hke a tree transplanted m all its maturity and 
vigour. A plant must be feeble or it will not take root, and a 
grain must die in the earth before it can become fiuitful. God 
conducted Zwingle, and with him the work that depended on 
liim, to the gates of the sepulchre. It is from among the dry 
bones, the darkness, and the dust of death, that God is pleased 
to select the instruments by means of which he designs to 
scatter over the earth his light, regeneration, and hfe. 

Zwingle was hidden among those colossal rocks that encircle 
the furious torrent of the Jamina, when he was suddenly in- 
foimed that the plague, or the great death^\ as it was called, 
had broken out at Zurich. It appeared in all its terror in 
the month of August, on St. Lawrence’s day, and lasted till 

* Illic turn comitatem tuam e sinu uberrimo profluentem, non inju- 
nnde sum expertus. Zw. Epp. p. 1 19. 

t Der grosse Tod. Bullinger Chronik. 
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GandlemaSj sweeping off two thousand five hundred inhabit- 
ants. The young men who resided in Zwingle’s house had 
quitted it immediately, in accordance with the directions he 
had left behind him. His house was deserted , but it was his 
time to return to it. He hastily quitted Pfeffers, and reap- 
peared in the midst of his flock, which the malady had deci- 
mated; his younger brother Andrew, who had waited foi him, 
he immediately sent back to Wildhaus, and from that hour 
devoted himself entirely to the victims of this frightful scourge. 
Every day he proclaimed Christ and his consolations to the 
sick."^ His friends, delighted to see him unharmed amid so 
many deadly arrows, f experienced however a secret alarm. 
“ Do your duty,” said a letter from Basle, written by Conrad 
Brunner, who himself died of the plague a few months after- 
wards, but at the same time remember to take care of 
your own life.” This caution came too late ; Zwingle was 
attacked by the plague. The great preacher of Switzerland 
lay stretched on a bed from which he seemed likely nevei to 
rise. His thoughts were turned inwards ; his eyes were di- 
lected to heaven. He knew that Grod had given him a sure 
inheritance, and venting the feelings of his heart in a hymn 
overflowing with unction and simplicity, of which, though 
we cannot transfer the antique and natural language, we will 
endeavour at least to exhibit its rhythm and literal mean- 
ing, — he exclaimed : — 

Lo ! at the door 
I hear death’s knock 
Shield me, 0 Lord, 

My strength and rock 

TJt in majori periculo sis, quod in die te novo exponas, dum mviBis 
ffigrotos. BuUingerChromk p 87. Chateaubriand had forgotten this and 
a thousand similar facts, when he wrote that “the protestant pastor aban- 
dons the necessitous on the bed of death, and never risks his life m the 
midst of the pestilence.” Essai sur la litt^rature Anglaise 
+ Plurimum gaudeo, te inter tot jactus telorum versantem, illsesum, 
hactenus evasisse Ibid, 

t Ich mein der Tod, 

Syg an der Thur, &c. Zw. 0pp. ii. part li. 270 
In rendering this and the other specimens of poetry eontained in this 
history, the translator has aimed solely at giving a faithful transcript 
of the original. 
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The hand once nailed 
Upon the tree, 

Jesua, nphtt — 

And shelter me. 

Wiliest thou, then, 

Death conquer me* * * * ***** 

In my noonday ? .. • 

So let it be > 

Oh 1 may I die, 

Since I am thine ; 

Thy home is made 
For faith like mine. 

Meantime his disease increased in virulence ; his despairing 
friends beheld this man, the hope of Switzerland and of the 
Church, about to fall a prey to the tomb. His senses and his 
strength forsook him. His heart was dismayed, but he still 
found strength sufficient to turn towards God and to cry : — 

My pains increase . 

Lord, stand thou near. 

Body and soul 
Dissolve with fear. 

Now dea^h is near, 

My tongue is dumb ; 

Fight for me, Lord. 

Mme hour is come ' + 

See Satan’s net 
Is o’er me tost— 

I feel his hand. 

Must I be lost ? 

His shafts, his voice 
Alarm no more, 

For here I lie 
Thy cross before. 

Canon Hoffman, sincerely attached to his creed, could not 
bear the idea of seeing Zwingle die in the errors which he 

* WiUt du dann glych 

Tod haben mich 

In mitts der Tagen min 
So soil’s willig sin. Zw. 0pp. ii. part ii. 270. 

f Nun ist es um 
Min Zung ist stumm. 

***** 


Darum ist Zyt 

Das du min stryt. Ibid. 271. 
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had preached. He called on the provost of the chapter, and 
said to him : “ Think of the danger to which his soul is ex- 
posed. Has he not designated as innovators and fantastical 
all the doctors who have taught these three hundred and 
eighty years past and more — Alexander Hales, Bonaven- 
ture, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and all the 
canonists ? Does not he maintain that their doctrines are 
mere visions, which they dreamt in their cowls within the 

walls of their cloisters ? Alas ! it would have been better 

for the city of Zurich had Zwingle ruined our vintage and 

our harvest for many years I Now he is at death’s door I 

entreat you to save his poor soul !” It would appear that the 
provost, who was more enlightened than the canon, did not 
think it necessary to convert Zwingle to Bonaventure and 
Albertus Magnus. He was left in peace. 

The city was filled with distress. The believers cried to 
God night and day, praying Him to restore their faithful pas- 
toi.* The alarm bad spread from Zurich to the mountains 
of the Tockenburg. The pestilence had made its appearance 
even on those lofty hills. Seven or eight persons had died 
in the village, among whom was a servant of Zwingle’s bro- 
ther Nicholas, f No letter was received from the leformer. 

Tell me,” wrote young Andrew Zwingle, in what state 
you are, my dear brother. The abbot and all our brothers 
salute thee.” It would appear that Zwingle’s parents were 
dead, from there being no mention of them here. 

The news of Zwingle’s malady, and even the report of his 
death, was circulated through Switzerland and Germany. 

Alas!” exclaimed Hedio in tears, “the preserver of our 
country, the trumpet of the Gospel, the magnanimous herald 
of truth, is cut down in the flower and spring-tide of his 
life ! When the news of Zwingle’s decease reached Basle, 
the whole city resounded mth lamentations and mourning. § 
* Alle Glaubige rufftea G-ott treuwillicli an, dass er Ihren getreiiwen 
Hirten wieder ufnchte. Bullinger Chronik. 

t Nicolao Tero germane nostro etiam oMit seryus suns, attamen non 
in asdibus suis. Zw, Epp. p, 88. 

t Quis enim non doleat, publicam patriae salutem, tubam Erangehi, 
magnanimum ventatis buccinatorem languere, mtercidere. Ibid. p. ao 
§ Hen quantum luctus, fatis Zwinglium concessisse, importunus' ille 
rumor, buo yebementi impetu diyulgayit. Ibid, p 91. 
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Yet the spark of life that still remained began to burn more 
brightly. Although his frame was weak, his soul felt the 
unalterable conviction that God had called him to replace 
the candle of His Word on the empty candlestick of the 
Church. The plague had forsaken its victim, and Zwingle 
exclaims with emotion : — 

My God, my Sire, 

Heal’d by tby baud, 

Upon tbe earth 
Once more I stand. 

From guilt and sin 
May I be free ! 

My mouth shall sing 
Alone of thee 1 
The uncertain hour 
For me will come.. 

O’erwhelm’d perchance 
With deeper gloom ^ 

It matters not ! 

With joy I’ll bear 
My yoke, until 
I reach heayen’s sphere f 

At the beginning of November, as soon as he could hold 
a pen, Zwingle wrote to his family. This gave unutterable 
joy to his friends, J particularly to his young brother Andrew, 
who himself died of the plague in the following year, and at 
whose death Ulrich wept and groaned (as he himself observes) 
with more than woman’s sorrow.§ At Basle, Conrad Brun- 
ner, Zwingle’s friend, and Bruno Amerbach, the celebrated 
printer, both young men, had died after three days’ illness. 

* These words were strikingly fulfilled, twelve years later, on the 
blood-stained field of Cappel. 

+ So will ich doch 
Den Trutz und Poch 
In diser Welt 
Tragen frolich 
Urn widergelt. 

Although these three fragments of poetry bear date at the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end of his malady,” and express the sentiments 
Zwingle reaUy felt, at these three periods, it is most probable that they 
were not put into the shape in which they have come down to us until 
after his recovery. See Bulhnger Chronik. 

X Inspectis tuis litens, incredibihs quidam sestus Isetitiae pectus meum 
subiit. Zw. Epp. p. 88. 

§ Ejulatum et luotum plusquam femineum. Ibid. p. 155. 
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GENERAL JOY — ^EFFECTS OF SICKNESS. 


It was believed in that city that Zwingle also had fallen. 
The university felt the deepest dejection. “ Whom the 
gods love die young ” said they.* But who can desciihe their 
delight when Collins, a student from Lucerne, and after him 
a merchant from Zurich, brought intelligence that Zwingle 
had escaped from the jaws of death !f The vicar of the 
Bishop of Constance, John Faber, that old friend of Zwiiigle’s, 
w’ho was subsequently his most violent antagonist, wrote to 
him; “ Oh I my beloved Ulrich, what joy I feel at learning 
that you have been saved from the grasp of cruel death I 
When you are in danger the chiistian commonwealth is 
threatened. The Lord has pleased to urge you by these 
trials to seek more earnestly for eternal life.” 

This was indeed the aim of the trials by which God had 
proved Zwingle, and this end was obtained, but in a dif- 
ferent manner from that imagined by Faber. This pesti- 
lence of 1519, which committed such frightful ravages in 
the north of Switzerland, was in the hands of God a power- 
ful means for the conversion of many souls. J But on no one 
did it exercise so poweiful an influence as on Zwingle. The 
Gospel, which had hitherto been too much regarded by him 
as a mere doctrine, now became a great reality. He arose 
from the darkness of the sepulchre with a new heait. His 
zeal became more active ; his life more holy ; his preaching 
more firee, more Christian, and more powerful. This was 
the epoch of Zwingle’s complete emancipation; hencefor- 
ward lie consecrated himself entirely to God. But the Re- 
formation of Switzerland received a new life at the same 
time as the reformer. The scourge of God, the great deaths 
as it swept over these mountains and descended into its 
valleys, gave a holier character to the movement that was 
there taking place. The Reformation, as well as Zwingle, 
was baptized in the waters of affliction and of grace, and came 
forth purer and more vigorous. It was a memorable day in 
the counsels of God for the regeneration of this people. 

*''Ov <rs 3-Bot (piXiooerj, yBavio’XOf TiXtvrZ. Zw. Epp. p 90. 

i* Edins te mortia faucjbus feliciter ereptum negotiator quidam Tiffu 
nnus . Ibid p. 91. * " 

t Als die Pestilentz im Jabre 1519, in diesser Gegend graseirte, viele 
neigten sicb zu emem bessem Leben. George Vogelin, Ref. Hist. 
Euaslin Beytr. iy. 174. 
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Zwingle derived fresli strength, of which he stood so much 
in need, from communion with his friends. To Myconius 
especially he was united hy the strongest affection. They 
walked in reliance on each other, like Luther and Melancthon. 
Oswald was happy at Zurich. True, his position there was 
embarrassed, but tempered by the virtues of his modest wife. 
It was of her that Glarean said : “ If I could meet with a 
young woman like her, I should prefer her to a king’s 
daughter.” Yet a faithful monitor often broke in upon the 
sweet affection of Zwingle and Myconius. It was the canon 
Xyloctect inviting Oswald to return to Lucerne, his native 
place. “ Zurich is not your country,” said he, “ it is Lu- 
cerne ! You tell me that the Zurichers are your friends ; I 
do not deny it. But do you know what will be the end 
of it ? Serve your countiy ; This I would advise and 
entreat you, and, if I may, I would command you !”* 
Xyloctect, joining actions with words, procured his nomina- 
tion as head-master of the collegiate school at Lucerne. 
Oswald hesitated no longer; he saw the finger of God in 
this appointment, and however great the sacrifice, he re- 
solved to make it. Who could tell that he might not be an 
instrument in the hand of the Lord to introduce the doctrine 
of peace in the warlike city of Lucerne ? But what a sad 
farewell was that of Zwingle and Myconius ! They parted 
in tears. “ Your depaituie,” wrote Ulrich to his friend 
shortly after, has inflicted a blow on the cause I am de- 
fending, like that suffered by an army in battle-array when 
one of its wings is destroyed.-}- Alas! now I feel all the 
value of my Myconius, and how often, without my know- 
ing it, he has upheld the cause of Christ.” 

Zwingle felt the loss of his friend the more deeply, as the 
plague had left him in a state of extreme weakness. “ It 
has enfeebled my memory,” wrote he on the 30th of Novem- 
ber 1519, and depressed my spirits.” He was hardly con- 
valescent before he resumed all his duties. “ But,” said he, 

• Patriam cole, suadeo et obsecro, et, si hoc possum, jubeo Xyloctectus 
Mycouio. 

+ Nam res mese, te abeunte, non sunt minus accisae, quam si exercitui 
in procinctu stanti altera alarum abstergatur. Zw. p. 98. 

P 2 
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OSWALD ENCOURAGES ZWINGLE. 


“ when I auQ preaching, I often lose the tbiread of my dis- 
course. All my limbs are oppressed with languor, and I am 
almost like a corpse.” Besides this, Zwingle’s opposition to 
indulgences had aroused the hostility of their partisans. 
Oswald encouraged his friend by the letteis he wrote from 
Lucerne. Was not the Lord, at this very moment, giving 
a pledge of his support by the protection He afforded in 
Saxony to the powerful champion who had gamed such sig- 
nal victories over Home? “ What is your opinion,” said 

Myconius to Zwingle, ‘‘ of Luther’s cause? As for me, I 
have no fear either for the Gospel or for him. If God does 
not protect His truth, who shall protect it ? All that I ask 
of the Lord is, that He will not withdraw his hand from those 
who hold nothing dearer than his Gospel. Continue as you 
have begun, and an abundant reward shall be conferred upon 
you in heaven !” 

The arrival of an old friend consoled Zwingle for the de- 
parture of Myconius. Bunzli, 'who had been UMch’s in- 
structor at BaslCy and who had succeeded the Dean of Wesen, 
the reformer’s uncle, visited Zurich in the first w^eek of the 
year 1520, and Zwingle and he formed a project of going to 
Basle to see their common friends.* Zwingle’s sojourn in 
that city was not fruitless. “ Oh ! my dear Zwingle,” wrote 
John Glother not long after, ‘‘ never can I forget you. I 
am bound to you for that kindness with which, during your 
stay in Basle, you came io see me, — ^me, a poor schoolmaster; 
an obscure man, without learning, merit, and of low estate ! 
You have won my affections by that gracefulness of manner, 
that inexpressible suavity with which you subdue all hearts, 
— nay, even the stones, if I may so speak.”+ But Zwingle’s 
old friends profited still more hy his visit. Capito, Hedio, and 
many others, were electrified hy his powerful language ; and 
the former, commencing in Basle a work similar to that which 
Zwingle was carrying on in Zunch, began to explain the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, before an ever-increasing auditory. 
The doctrine of Christ penetrated and warmed their hearts. 

Zw Epp. pp. 103, 111. 

Morum tuorum elegantia, suavitasque incredibilia, qua omnes tibi 
deviucis, etiam lapidea, ut sic dixenm. Ibid. p. 133. 
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The people received it gladly^ and hailed with acclamations 
the revival of Christianity.* * * § This was the dawn of the Ee- 
formation ; and accordingly a conspiracy of priests and monks 
was soon formed against Capito. It was at this period that 
Albert, the youthful cardinal-archbishop of Mentz, desirous 
of attaching so great a scholar to his person, invited him 
to his court.f Capito, seeing the difficulties that were op- 
posed to him, accepted the invitation. The people were 
excited; their indignation was roused against the priests, 
and a violent commotion broke out in the city.J Hedio was 
thought of as his successor ; but some objected to his youth, 
and others said, “ He is Capito’s disciple !” “ The tiuth 
stings,” said Hedio ; “ it is not safe to wound tender ears by 
preaching it.§ But it matters not ! Nothing shall make me 
swerve from the straight road.” The monks redoubled their 
efforts : “ Do not believe those,” exclaimed they from the 
pulpit, who tell you that the sum of Christian doctrine is 
found in the Gospel and in St. Paul. Scotus has been more 
serviceable to Christianity than St. Paul himself. All the 
learned things that have been ever said or printed were 
stolen from Scotus. All that these hunters after glory have 
been able to do, is merely to add a few Greek or Hebrew 
words to obscure the whole matter.” |1 

The disturbance increased, and there was cause to fear 
that, after Capito’s departure, the opposition would become 
still more powerful. “ I shall be almost alone,” thought 
Hedio “ I, a weak and wretched man, to struggle unaided 
with these pestilent monsters.”^ In these circumstances he 
called to God for succour, and wrote to Zwingle : “ Animate 
my courage by frequent letters. Learning and Christianity 
are now between the hammer and the anvil. Luther has 
just been condemned by the universities of Louvain and 

* Kenascenti Chiistianismo mirum quam faveant Zw Epp. p. 120. 

f Cardinalia lUic inyitavit amplisaimLs conditionibus. Ibid. 

X TuDiultus ©xoritur et nfaxima indignatio vulgi erga Ibid. 

§ Auriculas teneras mordaci radere vero, non usque adeo tutum est. 
Ibid. 

II Scotum plus profuisse rei Chriatianse quam ipsum Paulum . quic- 
quid eruditum, furatum ex Scoto Ibid. 

^ Cum pestilentissimis monstris. Ibid. p. 121, ^ 
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Cologne. If ever the Church was in imminent danger, it is 
now.”* 

Capito left Basle for Mentz on the 28 th of April, and was 
succeeded by Hedio. Not content mth the public assem- 
blies in the church, where he continued the explanation of 
St- Matthew, Hedio proposed in the month of June (as he 
writes to Luther) to have private meetings in his house, for 
the more familiar communication of evangelical instruction 
to those who felt its necessity. This powerful means of 
edification in the truth and of exciting the interest and zeal 
of believers for Divine things, could not fail, then as in all 
times, to arouse opposition among worldly minded people 
and domineering priests, both which classes, though from dif- 
ferent, motives, are unwilling that Grod should be worshipped 
anywhere except within the boundary of certain walls. But 
Hedio was immovable. 

At the period when he was forming this good resolution 
at Basle, there arrived at Zurich one of those characters 
who, in all revolutions, are thrown up, like a foul scum, on 
the surface of society. 

The senator Grebel, a man highly respected in Zurich, 
had a son named Conrad, a youth of remarkable talents, 
a violent enemy of ignorance and superstition, which he at- 
tacked with the most cutting satire ; he was blustering and 
passionate, caustic and ill-natured in his speech; void of 
natural affection, dissipated,, speaking loudly and frequently 
of his own innocence, and seeing nothing hut evil in his 
neighbours. We mention him here, because he was after- 
wards destined to play a melancholy part. Just at this time, 
Yadian married one of Conrad’s sisters. The latter, who was 
studying at Paris, where his misconduct had rendered him 
incapable of walking, feehng a desire to be present at the 
marriage, suddenly (about the middle of June) appeared 
in the midst of his family. The poor father received his 
prodigal son with a kind smile, his tender mother with a 
flood of tears. The affection of his parents could not change 
his unnatural heart. His good but unhappy mother having 

* Si unquam imminebat perieulum, jam imminet. Zw. Epp, p. 121, 
17tli March 1520. 
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some time afterwards "been brought to the verge of the grave, 
Conrad wrote to his brother-in-law Yadian : “ My mother 
has recovered ; she is again ruler of the house ; she sleeps, 
rises, scolds, breakfasts, quan*els, dines, disputes, sups, and is 
always a trouble to us. She trots about, roasts and bakes, 
heaps and hoards, toils and wearies herself to death, and 
will soon bring on a relapse.”* Such was the man who some- 
what later presumed to domineer over Zwingle, and became 
notorious as one of the chiefs of the fanatical Anabaptists. 
It may be that Divine Providence allowed such characters 
to appear at the epoch of the Reformation, to form a contrast 
by their very excesses with the wise, Christian, and regulated 
spirit of the reformers. 

Everything seemed to indicate that the battle between the 
Gospel and popery was about to begin. Let us stir up the 
temporizers,” wrote Hedio to Zwingle ; the truce is broken. 
Let us put on our breastplates ; for we shall have to fight 
against the most formidable enemies.” f Myconius wrote 
to Ulrich in the same strain ; but the latter replied to these 
warlike appeals with admirable mildness : I would allure 
these obstinate men,” said he, by kindness and Mendly 
proceedings, rather than overthrow them by violent contro- 
versy.f For if they call our doctrine (which is in truth not 
ours) a devilish doctrine, it is all very natural, and by this I 
know that we are really ambassadors from God. The devils 
cannot be silent in Christ’s presence.” 

* Sie regiert das Haus, schlaft, steht auf, zankt, friihstuckt, keift 
Simml. Samml iv. ; Wirz, j. 76. 

t Armemus pectora nostra ’ pugnandum erit contra tetemmos hostes. 
Zw. Epp p. 101. 

J Benevoleutiahonestoque obsequio potius allici, quam animosa oppug- 
Datione trahi. Ibid. p. 103. 
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ZWINGLE AND LUTHER CONTRASTED, 


CHAPTER IX. 

The Two Reformers— The Fall of Man— Expiation of the Man- God- 
No Merit m Works— Objections refuted— Power of Love for Christ — 
Election— Christ the sole Master— Effects of this Preaching— Dejection 
and Courage — First Act of the Magistrate — Church and State — Attacks 
— Galster. 

Although Zwingle desired to follow a mild course, he did 
not remain inactive. After his illness, his preaching had 
become more profound and more vivifying. Upwards of 
two thousand persons in Zurich had received the Word of 
Grod in their hearts, confessed the evangelical doctrine, and 
were already qualified to announce it themselves.”* 

Zwingle held the same faith as Luther, but a faith de- 
pending on deeper reasoning. In Luther it was all impulse ; 
in Zwingle, perspicuity of argument prevailed. We find in 
Luther’s writings an internal and private conviction of the 
value of the cross of Jesus Christ to himself individually ; 
and this conviction, so full of energy and life, animates all 
that he says. The same sentiment, undoubtedly, is found 
in Zwingle, but in a less degree. He was rather attracted 
by the harmony of the Christian doctrine ; he admired it 
for its exquisite beauty, for the light it sheds upon the soul 
of man, and for the everlasting life it brings into the world. 
The one is moved by the heart, the other by the understand- 
ing ; and this is why those who have not felt by their own 
experience the faith that animated these two great disciples 
of the same Lord have fallen into the gross error of represent- 
ing one as a mystic and the other as a rationalist. Possibly, 
the one is more pathetic in the exposition of his faith, the 
other more philosophical; but both believe in the same 
truths. It may be true that they do not regard secondary 
questions in the same light ; but that faith which is one, — 

* Non erum soli sumus : Tignri plus duobus milhbus permultorum est 
rationabum, qui lac jam spirituale sugentes. ....Zw. Epp. p. 104, 
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that faith which lenews and justifies its possessor, — that 
faith which no confession, no articles can express, — exists 
in them alike. Zwingle’s doctrines have been so often mis- 
repiesented, that it will not be irrelevant to glance at what 
he was then preaching to the people who daily thronged the 
cathedral of Zurich. 

In the fall of the first man Zwingle found a key to the 
history of the human race. Before the fall,” said he one 
day, man had been created with a free will, so that^ had 
he been willing, he might have kept the laAv ; his nature 
was pure ; the disease of sin had not yet reached him ; his 
life was in his own hands. But having desired to be as 

God, he died and not he alone, but all his posterity. 

Since then in Adam all men are dead, no one can recall them 
to life, until the Spirit, which is God himself, raises them 
from the dead.”^ 

The inhabitants of Zurich, who listened eagerly to this 
powerful orator, were overwhelmed with sorrow as he un- 
folded before their eyes that state of sin in which mankind 
are involved ; but soon they heard the words of consolation, 
and the remedy was pointed out to them, which alone can 
restore man to life. “ Christ, very man and very God,” f 
said the eloquent voice of this son of the Toekenburg 
herdsman, “ has purchased for us a never ending redemp- 
tion. For since it was the eternal God who died for us, 
his passion is therefore an eternal sacrifice, and everlastingly 
effectual to heal ; J it satisfies the Divine justice for ever in 
behalf of all those who rely upon it with firm and unshaken 
faith. Wherever sin is,” exclaimed the reformer, death of 
necessity follows. Christ was without sin, and guile was 

* Quum ergo omnes homines in Adamo mortui sunt. . donee per 
Spiritnm et gratiam Dei ad vitam qu8e Dens est excitentur. Zw. Opp i. 
203. This passage, and others we have quoted, or which we may have 
occasion to quote, are taken from a work Zwingle published in 1523, and 
in which he reduced to order the doctrines he had been preaching for 

several years past Hie recensere coepi (he says) quae ex verbo Dei prss- 

dicavi. Ibid, p 228. 

f Christns verus homo et venis Dens. .. Ibid. 203. 

t Dens enim seternns, quum sit qiii pro nobis montur, passionem ejus 
20 ternam et perpetuo salutarem esse oportet. Ibid. 
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not found in his mouth ; and yet he died !..... .This death he 

suffered in our stead ! He was willing to die that he might 
restore us to life ; and as he had no sins of his own, the all- 

merciful Father laid ours upon him.'^ Seeing that the 

will of man/’ said the Christian orator again, had rebelled 
against the Most High, it was necessary for the re-establish- 
ment of eternal order and for the salvation of man, that the 
human will should submit in Christ’s person to the Divine 
will.”f He would often remark that the expiatory death 
of Jesus Christ had taken place in behalf of believers, of the 
people of Grod4 

The souls that thirsted after salvation in the city of Zurich 
found repose at the sound of these glad tidings ; but there 
still existed in their minds some long-established errors which 
it was necessary to eradicate. Starting from the great truth 
that salvation is the gift of God, Zwingle inveighed power- 
fully against the pretended merit of human works. Since 
eternal salvation,” said he, proceeds solely from the merits 
and death of Jesus Christ, it follows that the merit of our 
own works is mere vanity and folly, not to say impiety and 
senseless impudence.§ If we could have been saved by our 
own works, it would not have been necessary for Christ to 
die. All who have ever come to God have come to him 
through the death of Jesus Christ.” || 

Zwingle foresaw the objections this doctrine would excite 
among some of his hearers. They, waited on him^ and laid 
them before him. ,He replied to them from the pulpit : 
“ Some people, perhaps more dainty than pious, object that 
this doctrine renders men careless and dissolute. But of 
what importance are the fears and objections that the dainti- 
ness of men may suggest? Whosoever believes in Jesus 

* Mon voluit ut nos vitge restitueret. Zw. 0pp. i. 204 

f Necesse ^uit ut volunta^s humana in Christo se divinse submit- 
teret Ibid. 

J Hostia est et victima, satiafacions in setemum pro peccatis omnium 
fidelium. Ibid. 253. Expurgata peccata multitudinis, hoc est, fidelia 
popuh- Ibid 264 

§ Sequitur mentum nostrorum operum, nihil esse quam vanitatem et 
stultitiam, ne dioam impietatem et ignorantem impudentiam Ibid. 290. 

11 Q,uotquot ad Deum yenerunt unquam, per mortem Christi ad Deum 
yemsse. Ibid. 
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Christ is assured that all that cometh from God is necessarily 
good. If, therefore, the Gospel is of God, it is good.* And 
what other power besides could implant righteousness, truth, 

and lore among men ? 0 God, most gracious, most 

righteous Father of all mercies,” exclaimed he in a transport 
of piety, with what charity Thou hast embraced ics, thine 

enemies !f With what lofty and unfaihng hopes hast 

thou filled us, who deserved to feel nothing but despair ! and 
to what glory hast thou called, in thy Son, our meanness 

and our nothingness ! Thou wiliest, by this unspeakable 

love, to constrain us to return thee love for love!” 

Following out this idea, he proceeded to show that love to 
the Redeemer is a law more powerful than the command- 
ments. “ The Christian,” said he, dehvered from the law, 
depends entirely on Jesus Christ. Christ is his reason, his 
counsel, his righteousness, and his whole salvation. Christ 
lives and acts in him.J Christ alone is his leader, and he 
needs no other guide.” And then making use of a compari- 
son within the range of his hearers’ intelligence, he added : 
“ If a government forbids its citizens under pain of death to 
receive any pension or largess from the hands of foreigners, 
how mild and easy is this law to those who, from love to their 
country and their liberty, voluntarily abstain from so culpable 
an action I But, on the contrary, how vexatious and oppres- 
sive it is to those who consult their own interest alone ! Thus 
the righteous man lives free and joyful in the love of righte- 
ousness, and the unrighteous man walks murmuring under 
the heavy burden of the law that oppresses him I” § 

In the cathedral of Zurich there were many old soldiers 
who felt the truth of these words. Is not love the most 
powerful of lawgivers? Are not its commands immediately 
fulfilled ? Does not He whom we love dwell in our hearts, 
and there perform all that he has ordained ? Accordingly 
Zwingle, growing bolder, proclaimed to the people of Zurich 

* CertuB est quod quidquid ex Deo est, bonum ext. Si ergo Evange- 
lium ex Deo, boxxum est. Zw. Opp, i. 208. 

•f Quanta cantate nos fores et perduelles . .. Ibid. 207. 

X Turn eniiu totus a Gbristo pendet. Cbnstus est ei ratio, consilium, 
juatitia, innoceutia et tota saluB. Christus in. eo vivit, in eo agit. Ibid. 233. 
§ Bonus vir in amore justitise liber et Isetus yiyit. Ibid. 234. 
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that love to the Redeemer was alone capable of impelling a 
man to perform works acceptable to God. Works done out 
of Jesus Christ are worthless,” said the Christian orator. 

Since every thing is done of him, in him, and by him, what 
can we lay claim to for ourselves ? Wherever there is faith 
in God, there God is ; and wherever God abideth, there a 
zeal exists urging and impelling men to good works.* * * § Take 
care only that Christ is in thee, and that thou art in Christ, 
and doubt not that then he is at work in thee. The life of 
a Christian is one perpetual good work which God begins, 
continues, and completes.”f 

Deeply affected by the greatness of that love of God, which 
is from everlasting, the herald of grace raised his voice in 
louder accents of invitation to irresolute and timid souls. 
“ Are you afraid,” said he, to approacb tins tender Father 
who has elected you ? Why has he chosen us of his grace ? 
Why has he called us ? Why has he drawn us to him ? Is 
it that we should fear to approach him?”J 

Such was Zwkigle’s doctrine : the doctrine of Christ him- 
self. “ If Luther preaches Christ, he does what I am doing,” 
said the preacher of Zurich; “ those whom he has brought 
to Christ are more numerous than those whom I have led. 
But this matters not : I will bear no other name than that 
of Christ, whose soldier I am, and who alone is my chief. 
Never has one single word been written by me to Luther, 

nor by Luther to me. And why ? .that it might be shewn 

how much the Spirit of God is in unison with itself, since 
both of us, without any collusion, teach the doctiine of Christ 
with such uniformity.” § 

Thus did Zwingle preach with courage and enthusiasm. 1| 
The vast cathedral could not cpntain the multitude of his 

* Ubi Deus, illio cura est et studmm, ad opera bona urgens et impel- 
lens. Zw. Opp i. 213 

f Vita ergo pu bominis nihil almd est, nisi perpetua quaedam et lude- 
fessa boni operatio, quam Deus incipit, ducit, et absolvit Ibid. 295. 

t Quum ergo Deus pater nos elegit ex gratia sua, traxitque et vocaTit, 
cur ad eum accedere non auderemus ? Ibid 287. 

§ Quam concors sit spiritus Dei, dum nos tarn procul dissiti, nihil col- 
ludentes, tarn concorditer Christi doctrinam docemus Ibid. 276. 

II Quam fortis sis in Christo prsedicando. Zw, Epp. p. 160. 
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hearers. All praised God for the new life that was begin- 
ning to reanimate the lifeless body of the Church, Many of 
the Swiss from every canton who came to Zurich either to 
attend the diet or for other motives, impressed by this new 
preaching, carried its precious seeds into all the valleys of 
their native country. A shout of rejoicing rose from every 
city and mountain, “ Switzerland,” wrote. Nicholas Hageus 
from Lucerne to Zurich, “Switzerland has hitherto given 
birth to such as Brutus, Scipio, and Csesar; but she has 
hardly produced a man who really knew Jesus Christ, and 
who nourished our souls, not with vain disputes, but with 
the Word of God. Now that Divine Providence has given 
Switzerland a Zwingle for preacher and an Oswald Myco- 
nius for teacher, virtue and sacred learning are reviving 
among us. 0 fortunate Helvetia ! if at last thou wouldst 
rest from war, and, aheady illustrious by thy arms, become 
more illustrious still by righteousness and peace — “ There 
was a report,” wrote Myconius to Zwingle, “ that your voice 
could not be heard three paces off. But I see now that it 
was a falsehood, for all Switzerland hears you!”f — “Thou 
hast armed thyself with an intrepid courage,” wrote Hedio 
from Basle 5 “ I will follow thee as far as I am ableJ’j: — “ I 
have heard thee,”wrote Sebastain Hofmeister of Schaffhausen 
from Constance. “ Would to God that Zurich, which is at 
the head of our happy confederation, were healed of its dis- 
ease, so that the whole body might be at length restored to 
health !”§ 

But Zwingle met with adversaries as well as admirers. 
“ Why,” said some, “ does he busy himself with the affairs of 

Switzerland?” “Why,” said others, “does he repeat the 

same things in every sermon?” In the midst of all this 
opposition, dejection often came over Zwingle’s soul. Every- 
thing seemed m his eyes falling into confusion, and society 

* O Helvetiam longe feliciorem, si tandem hceat te a bellia conquies- 
core ! Zw Epp. p. 128 

f At video mendaemm esse, cum audiaris per totam Helvetiam. 
Ibid p 135 

t Sequar te quoad potero Ibid, p. 134 

§ TJt capite felicis patrise nostrse a morbo erepto, sanitas tandem in 
reliqua membra reciperetur. Ibid p, 147. 
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to be on the eve of a general convulsion * * * § He thought it 
impossible for any new truth to appear, without its antago- 
nistic error springing up immediately. f If any hope arose m 
his heart, fear grew up by its side. He soon, however, thiew 
off his dejection. “ The life of man here below is a continual 
war,” said he ; whoever desires to obtain glory must face 
the world, and like David force this haughty G-ohath, so 
proud of his stature, to bite the dust. The Church,” said 
he, as Luther had done, “ was purchased by blood, and by 
blood must be restored.^: The more numerous are its im- 
purities, the more men like Hercules must we call up to 
cleanse these Augean stables.§ I am under no apprehen- 
sions for Luther,” added he, even should he be struck by 
the thunderbolts of this (Bomish) Jupiter.” |1 

Zwingle had need of repose, and repaired to the waters of 
Baden. The priest of this town, formerly one of the pope’s 
guards, a man of kindly disposition but of the greatest ignor- 
ance, had obtained his benefice by carrying the halberd. 
Faithful to his military habits, he used to pass the day 
and part of the night in jovial company, while his curate 
Staheh was indefatigable in performing all the duties of his 
charge.^ Zwingle sent for him and said : I have need of 
Swiss helpers and from that moment Staheli was his 
fellow-labourer. Zwingle, Staheli, and Luti subsequently 
pastor at Winterthour, lived under the same roof. 

Zwingle’s duvotion was not unrewarded. The Word of 
Christ, preached with so much energy, was destined to bear 
fruit. Many magistrates were gained over ; they had found 
in God’s Word their consolation and their strength. Afflicted 
at seeing the priests, and above all the monks, uttering 
shamelessly from the pulpit whatever came into their heads, 

* Omnia sursum deorsumque moyentur, Zw. Epp p. 142. 

t Ut nihil proferre caput queat, cujus noncontranum e regione emer- 
gat. Ibid. 

X Ecclesiam puto, ut sanguine parta est, ita sanguine instaurari. 
Ibid. p. 143. 

§ Eo plures armabis Hercules qui fimum tot hactenus bourn efferant. 
Ibid, p 144. 

i[ Etiamsi fulmme Joy is istius fulminetur. Ibid, 

t Miso. Tig. ii 67S-696 ; Wirz. i. 78, 79. 
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the council published a decree ordering them to preach 
nothing in their sermons that they had not drawn fiom 
the sacred fountains of the Old and New Testaments.”^' It 
was in 1520 that the civil authority thus interfered for the 
first time in the work of the Reformation, acting as a 
Christian magistrate (in the opinion of some), since it is the 
primary duty of the magistrate to defend the Word of God 
and to protect the dearest interests of the citizens ; — depriv- 
ing the Church of its liberty (in the opinion of others), sub- 
jecting it to the secular power, and giving the signal of that 
long train of evils which the union of Church and State has 
since engendered. We will not here decide on this great 
controversy, which in our own days is maintained with 
so much warmth in many countries. It is sufficient for 
us to mark its oiigin at the epoch of the Reformation. 
But there is still another thing to be pointed out ; the act of 
these magistrates was of itself an effect of the preaching of 
the Word of God. The Reformation in Switzerland then 
emerged from simple individualities, and became a national 
work. Born in the hearts of a few priests and learned men, 
it extended, rose up, and took its station on higher ground. 
Like the waters of the sea, it rose gradually, until it had 
covered a vast expanse. 

The monks were confounded : they had been ordered to 
preach the Word of God only, and most of them had never 
read it. One opposition provokes another. This decree 
became the signal of the most violent attacks against the 
Reformation. Plots began to be formed against the priest 
of Zuiich : his life was in danger. One day, as Zwingle 
and his cuiates were quietly conversing in their house, 
some citizens entered hastily, saying : Have you strong 
bolts to your doors ? Be on your guard to-night.” — We 
often had such alarms as these, ’L adds Staheli ; “ but we 
were weU armed, f and a patrol was stationed in the street 
to protect us.” 

In other places recourse was had to stiU more violent 

* Vetuit eos Senatus quicq.iiain prsedioare quod non ex sacramm liter- 
arum utriusque Testamenti fontibua hausissenl 5/W.«Opp iii 2S. 

t Wir waren aber gut gerustet. Misc. Tig. ii. GSl ; Wirz. i. 334. 
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measures. An aged man of Schalfhausen, named G-alster, 
possessing a just spirit and a fervour rare at Iris age, and 
rejoicing in the light he had found in the Gospel, endea- 
voured to communicate it to his wife and children ; in his 
zeal, which may have been indiscreet, he openly attacked 
the rehcs, priests, and superstition with which his canton 
abounded. He soon became an object of hatred and terror 
even to his ovra family. The old man, anticipating evil de- 
signs, left his house broken-hearted, and fled to the neigh- 
bouring forests. Here he remained some days sustaining life 
upon what he could find, when suddenly, on the last night of 
the year 1520, torches flashed through the forest in every 
direction, and the shouts of men and the cry of savage 
dogs re-echoed through its gloomy shades. The council had 
ordered a grand chase in the forest to discover the wretched 
man. The hounds caught their prey. The unhappy Galster 
was dragged before the magistrate, and summoned to abjure 
his faith ; as he continued steadfast, he was beheaded."^ 


CHAPTER X. 


A new Combatant — The Reformer of Berne— Zwingle encourages 
HaUer — The Gospel at Lucerne — Oswald persecuted — Zwingle’s 
Preaching— Henry Bullinger and Grerold of Knonau— Ruhli at Basle 
— The Chaplain of the Hospital — War in Italy— Zwingle protests 
against the Capitulations. 

The year thus inaugurated by this bloody execution had 
hardly hegmi, when Zwingle received a visit at Zurich from 
a young man about twenty-eight years of age, of tall 
stature, and whose exterior denoted candour, simplicity, and 
dififidence.-j- He introduced himsqlf as Berthold Haller, and 
on hearing his name Zwingle embraced the celebrated 
preacher of Berne with that aifability which imparted such 

* Wirz. i. 510 ; Sebast- Wagner, yon Kirchhofer, p. 18. 
f Aninu tui candorem simplicem et simplicitatem candidissimam, 
hac tua pueilla quidem epistola.....,Zw. Epp. p. 186. 
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a charm to his manners. Haller was bom at Aldingen in 
Wurtemberg * and had studied first at Rotwyl under Ru- 
beUus, and next at Pforzheim, where Simmler was his pre- 
ceptor and Melancthon his fellow-pupil. The Bernese had 
about that time resolved on attracting literary men to their 
republic, which had already become so famous by its feats 
of arms. Rubellus and Berthold, who was then only twenty- 
one years old, repaired thither. Subsequently Haller was 
named canon and shortly after preacher of the cathedral. 
The Gospel taught by Zwingle had reached Berne ; Haller 
believed, and from that hour desired to see the mighty man 
whom he already respected as a father. He went to Zurich, 
where Myconius had announced him. Thus did Haller and 
Zwingle meet. Haller, a man of meek disposition, confided 
to Zwingle all his trials ; and Zwingle, the strong man, in- 
spired him with courage. “ My soul,” said Berthold to 
Zwingle one day, is overwhelmed cannot support 
such unjust treatment. I am determined to resign my pul- 
pit and retire to Basle, to employ myself wholly, in Wittem- 
bach’s society, with the study of sacred learning ” Alas !*’ 
replied Zwingle, and I too feel discouragement creep over 
me when I see myself unjustly assailed ; but Christ awakens 
my conscience by the powerful stimulus of his terrors and 
promises. He alarms me by saying : Whosoever shall he 
ashamed of me before men, of him shall I he ashamed before 
my Father , and he restoies me to tranquillity by adding : 
Whosoever shall confess me before men, him also loill I con^ 
fess before my Father, 0 my dear Berthold, take courage I 
Our names are wntten in imperishable characters in the 
annals of the citizens on high.-J* I am ready to die for Christ.J 

Ohl that your fierce bear-cubs,” added he, “would 

hear the doctrine of Jesus Christ, then would they giow 
tame.§ But you must undertake this duty with great gentle- 

* Ita ipse in litens MS. J. J. Hott iii. 54 

f Senpta tamen habeatur in fastis supernorum civium. Zw. Epp. 

p. 186. 

J: TJt mori pro Cbristo non usque adeo detrectem apud me. Ibid p. 187. 

§ Ut ursi tui ferociusculi, %udita Cbristi doctnna, mansuescere inci- 
piant. Ibid. The reader will remember that a hemr figures m the shield 
of Berne. 
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ness, lest they should turn round furiously, and rend you in 
pieces.” Haller’s courage revived. “ My soul,” vn:ote he to 
Zwingle, has awakened from its slumber. I must preach 
the Gospel. Jesus Christ must be restoied to this city, 
whence He has been so long exiled.”* Thus did the flame 
that glowed so brightly in Zwingle’s bosom rekindle that of 
Berthold, and the timid Haller rushed into the midst of the 
savage bears, who, grinding their teeth (says Zwingle), 
sought to devour him. 

It was in another quarter, however, that the persecution 
was to break out in Switzerland. The warlike Lucerne stood 
forward as an adversary armed cap-a-pie and lance in rest. 
The military spiut prevailed in this canton, the advocate of 
foreign service, and the leading men of the capital knit their 
brows whenever they heard one word of peace calculated to 
restrain their warlike disposition. When Luther’s works 
reached this city, some of the inhabitants began to read them, 
and were struck with horror. They appeared to have been 
penned by the hand of a demon; their imagination took 
fright, their eyes wandered, and they fancied their cham- 
bers were filled with devils, surrounding and gazing upon 

them with a sarcastic leei.f They hastily closed the 

volume and flung it aside in terror. Oswald, who had heard 
of these singular visions, never spoke of Luther, except to 
his most intimate friends, and was content simply to an- 
nounce the Gospel of Christ. Yet notwithstanding this mo- 
deration, loud cries were heard in the city : “We must bum 

Luther and the schoolmaster (Myconius) !”| “ I am 

assailed by my adversary, like a ship in a hurricane at sea,” 
said Oswald to one of his friends. § One day at the begin- 
ning of the year 1520, he was suddenly called before the 
council. “ You are enjoined,” said they, “ never to read 

* Donee Chriatnm, cucullatis nugis longe a nobis exulem . .pro virili 
restituenm. Zw. Epp p 187 

Dum Lutberum eemel legerint, ut putarent stubellam suam plenam 
esse dsemombus. Ibid 137. 

^ Clamatur bic per totam civitatem : Lutherum comburendiun et ludi 
magistrum Ibid. 153. . 

§ Non aliter me impellunt qnam procell® marinso navem aliquanu 
Ibid. 159. 
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Lutlier’s works to your pupils, never to mention him befere 
them, and never even to think of him.”^ The lords of Lu- 
cerne presumed, it will be seen, to extend their jurisdiction 
very widely. Shortly after this, a preacher declaimed from 
the pulpit against heresy. All the assembly was moved ; 
every eye was turned on Oswald, for who could the preacher 
have had in view but him ? Oswald remained quietly in his 
place, as if the matter did not concern him. But on leaving 
the church, as he was walking with his friend the Canon 
Xyloetect, one of the councillors, who had not yet recovered 
from his agitation, passed near them. Well I you disciples 
of Luther,” said he angrily, why do you not defend your 
master?” They made no reply. ‘'I live,” said Myconius, 
“ in the midst of savage wolves ; but I have this consolation, 
that most of them have lost their teeth. They would bite if 
they could ; but as they cannot, they merely howl” 

The senate was call^ together, for the tumult among the 
people kept mereasing. ^ He is a Lutheran !” said one of 
the councillors. ^ He is a teacher of novelties 1” said an- 
other. He is a seducer of youth,” said a third Lot him 

appear ! let him appear!” cried all. The poor schoolmaster 
came before them, and heard fresh menaces and prohibitions. 
His simple spirit was wounded and depressed. His gentle wife 
could only console him by her tears. Every one is against 
me,” exclaimed he m his anguish. Assailed by so many 
tempests, whither shall I turn, or how shall I escape them ? . . . 
If Christ were not with me, I should long ago have fallen 

beneath their blows,”f “What matters it whether Lucerne 

will keep you or not?” wrote Dr. Sebastian Hofmeister, in a 
letter dated from Constance. “ The earth is the Lord’s. Every 
country is the home of the brave- Even were we the vilest of 
men, our cause is just, for we teach the Gospel of Christ.” 

Whilst the truth thus met with so many obstacles at Lu- 
cerne, it was triumphant at Zurich. Zwingle laboured un- 
ceasingly. Desirous of meditating on the whole of Scriptm’e 
in the original languages, he applied himself diligently to the 
study of Hebrew under the direction of John Boschenstein, 

* Ima ne in mentem enm admitterem. Zw p. 15^. 

t Si Chiistns non esset, jam olim defecisaem. Ibid. p. 

VOL. II. 
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Heiichlm’s pupil. But liis object in studying the Scriptures 
was to preach them. On Fridays, the peasants who came in 
crowds, bringing their produce to the market of the city, 
showed great eagerness for the Word of God. To satisfy 
their wants, Zwingle had begun, in the month of December 
1520, to expound the Psalms every market-day, preparing his 
sermon by previous meditation on each particular text. The 
reformers always combined learned pursuits with their prac- 
tical labours : these labouis were their end, their studies 
were but the means. They were not less zealous in the 
closet than before the people. The union of learning and 
love is. a characteristic feature of this epoch. With reference 
to his Sunday preachings, Zwingle, after having expounded 
the life of our Lord according to St. Matthew, proceeded to 
show, by explaining the Acts of the Apostles, how the doc- 
trine of Christ had been propagated. He next set forth 
the rule of a Christian life, as inculcated in the Epistles to 
Timothy ; he made use of the Epistle to the Galatians to 
combat doctrinal errors, and combined with it the two Epistles 
of Peter, to demonstrate to the contemners of St, Paul how the 
same spirit animated both these apostles ; he concluded with 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, that he might explain to their 
fullest extent all the blessings which flow from the gift of 
Jesus Christ, the great high-priest of the Christian, 

But Zwingle did not confine .Mmseh tp adult men alone ; 
he endeavoured to kindle in the young also a sacred fire by 
which they should be animated. One day in tbe year 1521, 
aa Jio was engaged in his closet studying the Fathers of the 
Church, extracting the most remaikable passages, and care- 
fully classifying them in a thick volume, he saw a young 
man enter whose features strongly interested him.* It was 
Henry Bullinger, who, having returned from Germany, had 
come to see him, impatient to know that teacher of his 
native land whose .name was already celebrated in Christen- 
dom. The handsome youth fixed his eyes successively on 
the reformer and his hooks, and felt a call to follow Zwingle's 

■*' Ich hab by Im ein gross Buch gesehen, Locorum corrmuninm , als 
ioh by Ihm wass, anno 1521, dorinnon er Sententias und Dogmata, Patrum^ 
flyesigjedes an seinem ort verzeichnet. Bullinger Chronik. 
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example. The latter welcomed him with that cordiality which 
won every heart. This first visit had a powerful influence 
over the whole life of the student, aftei he had returned 
to his father’s hearth. Another young man had also gained 
Zwingle’s affection ; this was Gerold Meyer von Knonau. His 
mother, Anna Reinhardt, who subsequently occupied an im- 
portant place in the life of the reformer, had been a great 
beauty, and was still distinguished by her virtues. A young 
man of noble family, John Meyer von Knonau, who had been 
brought up at the court of the Bishop of Constance, to whom 
he was related, had conceived an ardent affection for Anna ; 
but she belonged to a plebeian family. The elder Meyer von 
Knonau had refused his consent to their union, and disin- 
herited his son after the marriage. In 1513, Anna was left a 
widow with one son and two daughters, and she now lived 
solely for the education of the poor orphans. Their grand- 
father was inexorable. One day, however, the widow’s ser- 
vant took young Gerold out with her, a lively and graceful 
boy, then only three years old, and as she stopped with him 
in the fish-market, the elder Meyer, who chanced to be at the 
window,* noticed him, watched every movement, and asked 
to whom this beautiful child, so buoyant with life and fresh- 
ness, belonged. It is your son’s,” was the reply. The old 
man’s heart was touched — the ice was melted — everything 
was forgotten, and he clasped in his arms the wife and the 
children of his son. Zwingle had become attached as if he 
were his own child to the young, noble, and courageous 
Gerold, who was destined to expire in the flower of his age 
at the reformer’s side, his hand upon the sword, and sur- 
rounded, alas I by the dead bodies of his enemies. Thinking 
that Gerold could not find in Zurich sufficient resources for 
study, Zwingle in 1521 sent him to Basle. 

The young Von Knonau did not find Hedio, Zwingle’s friend, 
in that city. As Capito was obliged to accompany the Arch- 

* Lu^^et des Kindts Grossvater znm f anster uss,nnd ersach das Kind in 
der Fischnr-branten (Kufe), so frach (frisch) und frolicli sitzen . Archives 
dea Meyer de Knonau, quoted in a notice of Anna Reinhardt, Erlangen, 
1835, by M. Gerold Meyer von Knonau. T am indebted to the kindness 
of this friend for the elucidation of several obseure passages in the life 
of Zwingle 
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bishop Albert to the coronation of Charles V., he had engaged 
Hedio to supply his place at Mentz. Basle thus successively 
lost her most faithful preachers ; the Church seemed aban- 
doned, but other men appeared. Four thousand hearers 
crowded the church of William Eubli, priest of St. Alban’s. 
He attacked the doctiine of the mass, purgatory, and the in- 
vocation of saints. But this man, who was turbulent and 
greedy of public applause, inveighed against error rather 
than contended for the truth. On the festival of Corpus 
Christi he joined the gieat procession, but instead of the 
relics, which it was customary to parade through the streets, 
there was carried before him a copy of the Holy Scriptures, 
handsomely bound, and with this inscription in large letters: 

The Bible 5 this is the true relic, all others are but dead 
men’s bones.” Courage adorns the servant of God : osten- 
tation disfigures him. The work of an evangelist is to preach 
the Bible, and not to make a pompous display of it. The 
enraged priests accused Eubli befoie the council, A ciowd 
immediately filled the square of the Cordeliers. “ Protect 
our preacher,” said the citizens to the council. Fifty ladies 
of distinction interposed in his favour, but Eubli was com- 
pelled to leave Basle. Somewhat later he was implicated, 
hke Giebel, in the disorders of the Anabaptists. As the 
Eeformation was evolved, it everywhere rejected the chaff 
that was mixed up with the good grain. 

At this time,- from the lowliest of chapels was heard an 
humble voice distinctly proclaiming the Gospel doctrines. It 
was that of the youthful Wolfgang Wissemburger, the son 
of a councillor of state, and chaplain to the hospital. All 
the inhabitants of Basle who felt new desires, expeiienced a 
deeper affection for the meek chaplain than they had for the 
haughty Eubli himself. Wolfgang began to read mass in 
German. The monks renewed their clamours; but this 
time they failed, and Wissemburger was enabled to continue 
preaching the Gospel; “for,” says an old chronicler, “he 
was a citizen and his father a councillor.”"^ This first suc- 
cess of the Eeformation at Basle was an omen of still greater. 

* Die-weil er ein Burger war und sem Vater des Ratlis, Fridolm 
Ryff's Chromk, * 
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At the same time, it was of much importance to the progress 
of the work throughout the confederation. Zurich was not 
alone. The learned Basle began to be charmed at the sound 
of the new doctrine. The foundations of the new temple 
were extending. The Eeformation in Switzerland was at- 
taining a higher stage of development. 

Zurich was, however, the centre of the movement. But 
in the year 1521, important political events, that grieved 
Zwingle’s heart, in some measure diverted men’s minds fiom 
the preaching of the Gospel. Leo who had offered his 
alliance simultaneously to Charles Y. and Francis I , had at 
length decided for the emperor. The war between these two 
rivals was about to burst forth in Italy. The pope shall 
have nothing left but his ears,” said the French general 
Lautrec."^ This ill-timed jest increased the pontiff’s anger. 
The King of France claimed the support of the Swiss can- 
tons, which, with the exception of Zurich, were in alliance 
with him : his call was obeyed. The pope flattered himself 
with the hope of engaging Zurich in his cause, and the 
Cardinal of Sion, who was always intriguing, in full confi- 
dence in his dexteiity and eloquence, hastened to this city to 
procure soldiers for his master. But he met with a resolute 
opposition from his old friend Zwingle. The latter was 
indignant at the thought of seeing the Swiss sell their blood 
to the foreignei ; his imagination already conjured up the 
sight of the Zurichers under the standards of the pope and 
the emperor crossing their swords in the plains of Italy with 
the confederates assepibled under the banner of France ; and 
at this fratricidal picture his patriotic and Christian soul 
thrilled with horror. He thundered from the pulpit “ Will 
you,” exclaimed he, ^4ear in pieces and destroy the con- 
federation ?f We hunt down the wolves that ravage our 

flocks, but we make no resistance to those who prowl around 
ns to devour men !..... -It is not without reason that the 
mantles and the liats they wear arc red ; shake these gar- 

* Disse che M. di Lutrech et M. de I’Escu havia ditto che ^Ivoleva clie 
le recchia del papa fusse la major parte retasse di la so persona. 
Grademgo, tlie Venetian ambassador at Rome, MS. 1523. 

+ Sagt wie es ein fromme Eidtgnosschafft zertrennen nnd umbkehren 
wurde. Bull, Clironik. 
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merits, and down will fall ducats and crowns ; but if you 
wring them, you will see them dripping with the blood of 
your brothers, your fathers^ your sons, and your dearest 

fiiendsl”^ In vain did Zwingle raise his manly voice. 

The cardinal with his red hat succeeded, and two thousand 
seven hundred Zurichers departed under the command of 
George Berguer. Zwingle’s heart was wrung. His influ- 
ence was not, however, lost. For many years after the ban- 
ners of Zurich were not unfolded and cairied through the 
gates of the city in behalf of foreign princes. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Zwingle opposes Human Traditions— Commotion during Lent— Truth 
triumphs amidst Opposition— The Bishop’s Deputies— Accusation be- 
fore the Clergy and the Council — Appeal to the Great Council — The 
Coadjutor and Zwingle — Zwingle’s Reply — Decree of the Great Council 
—Posture of Affairs— Hofiman’s Attack. 

Wounded in his feelings as a citizen, Zwingle devoted him- 
self with fresh zeal to the preaching^of the Gospel. His 
sermons increased in energy. “ I will never cease labouring 
to restore the primitive unity of the Church of Christ,” said 
he.*}- He began the year 1522 by showing the difference 
between the precepts of the Gospel and those of men. When 
the season of Lent came round, he preached with still greater 
vigour. After having laid the foundations of the new build- 
ing, he was desiious of sweeping away the rubbish of the 
old. “ For four years,” said he to the crowd assembled in 
the cathedral, “ you have eagerly received the holy doctrine 
of the Gospel. Glowing with the fire of charity, fed with 
the sweets of the heavenly manna, it is impossible you can 

• Sie tragen billig rothe but und mantel, dan schute man sie, so fallen 
Cronen und Duggaten beraus, winde man sie, so riint deineS Bruders, 
Waters, Sobns und guten Freunds Blut beraus. Bull. Cbronik 
f Ego veterem Cbristi Ecclesim unitatem instaurare non desinam. Zw. 
0pp. lu 47. 
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now find any savour in the wretched nutriment of human 
traditions.”^ And then attacking the compulsory abstinence 
from meat at certain seasons, he exclaimed with his artless 
eloquence : “ There are some who maintain that to eat 

meat is a fault, and even a great sin, although God has 
never forbidden it, and yet they think it not a crime to sell 
human flesh to the foreigner, and drag it to slaughter 

At this daring language the partisans of the military 

capitulations, who were present in the assembly, shuddered 
with indignation and anger, and vowed never to forget it. 

While Zwingle was preaching thus energetically, he still 
continued to say mass ; he observed the established usages 
of the Church, and even abstained from meat on the ap- 
pointed days. He was of opinion that the people should be 
enlightened previously. But there were some tm*bulent 
persons who did not act so prudently, Bubli, who had 
taken refuge at Zurich, permitted himself to be led astray 
by an extravagant zeal. The former curate of Saint Alban’s, 
a Bernese captain, and Conrad Huber, a membei of the great 
council, were accustomed to meet at the house of the latter 
to eat meat on Friday and Saturday. On this they greatly 
prided themselves. The question of fasting engrossed every 
mind. An inhabitant of Lucerne having come to Zurich, 
said to one of his friends in this city : “ You worthy con- 
federates of Zurich are wrong in eating meat during Lent. 

The Zuricher replied : Yougentlemen of Lucerne, however, 
take the liberty to eat meat on the prohibited days.” “ We 
have pnichased it from the pope.”— And we, from the 

butcher If it he an affair of money, one is certainly as 

good as the other.”t The council having received a com- 
plaint against the transgressors of the ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances, requested the opinion of the parish priest. Zwingle 
replied that the practice of eating meat every day was not 
blamable of itself j but that the people oughHo abstain from 
doing so nntil a competent authority should have come to 
* Gustum non aliquis humanaium traditionum cibns vobis arndere 

potuent. Zw. Opp- i. 2. „ , , i 

*}' Aber menacbenfleisch yerkoufen und ze Tod soKlalieii Upp 

li. part li. p. 301. t. i 

+ So haben wir’s von dem Metzger erkaufft ... Bull. Cbronik. 
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some decision on the matter. The other members of the 
clergy concurred in his sentiments. 

The enemies of the truth took advantage of this fortunate 
circumstance. Their influence was declining; the victory 
would remain with Zwingle, unless they made haste to 
strike some vigorous blow. They importuned the Bishop of 
Constance. Zwingle,” exclaimed they, “ is the destroyer 
and not the keeper of the Lord’s fold.”* 

The ambitious Faber, Zwingle’s old friend, had just re- 
turned from Eome full of fresh zeal for the papacy. From 
the inspirations of this haughty city were destined to 
proceed the first religious troubles in Switzerland. A de- 
cisive struggle between the evangelical truth and the re- 
presentatives of the Koman pontiff was now to take place. 
Truth acquires its chief strength in the attacks that are 
made upon it. It was under the shade of opposition and 
persecution that Chiistianity at its rise acquired the power 
that eventually ovei threw all its enemies. At the epoch 
of its revival, which forms the subject of our history, it 
was the will of God to conduct His truth m like manner 
through these rugged paths. The priests then stood up, as 
in the days of the apostles, against the new doctrine. With- 
out these attacks, it would probably have remained hidden 
and obscure in a few faithful souls. But God was watching 
the hour to manifest it to the world. Opposition opened 
new roads for it, launched it on a new career, and fixed the 
eyes of the nation upon it. This opposition was like a gust of 
wind, scattering the seeds to a distance, wliich would other- 
wise h^tve remained lifeless on the spot where they had 
fallen. The tree, that was destined to shelter the people of 
Switzerland, had been deeply planted in her valleys, but 
storms were necessary to strengthen its roots and extend its 
branches. The partisans of the papacy, seeing the fire 
already smouldering in Zurich, rushed forward to extinguish 
it, but they only made the conflagration fiercer and more 
extensive. 

In the afternoon of the 7th of April 1522, three eccle- 

* Ovilis dominici populator esse, non cnatos ant pastor. Zw. 0pp. 
iii. 28. 
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siastical deputies from the Bishop of Constance entered 
Zurich 5 two of them had an austeie and angry look ; the 
third appeared of milder disposition; they were Melchior 
Battli, the bishop’s coadjutor, Doctor Brendi, and John 
Vanner, preacher of the cathedral, an evangelical man, and 
who preserved silence during the whole of the business * 
It was already dark when Luti ran to Zwingle and said : 
“ The bishop’s commissioners have arrived ; some great blow 
is pieparing ; all the partisans of the old customs are stirring. 
A notary is summoning all the priests for an early meeting 
to-morrow in the hall of the chapter.” 

The assembly of the clergy accordingly took place on the 
following day, when the coadjutor rose and delivered a speech 
which lus opponents described as haughty and violent 
he studiously lefrained, howevei, fiom uttering Zwingle’s 
name. A few priests, recently gained over to the Gospel, 
were thunderstruck ; their pallid features, their silence, and 
their sighs betrayed their total loss of courage. J Zwingle now 
stood up and answered in a manner that effectually silenced 
his adversaries. At Zurich, as in the other cantons, the 
most violent enemies of the new doctrine were to be found in 
the Smaller Council. The deputation, worsted before the 
clergy, laid their complaints before the magistrates ; Zwingle 
was absent, and accordingly they had no reply to fear. The 
result appeared decisive. They were about to condemn the 
Gospel without its defender being heard. Never had the 
Deformation of Switzerland been in greater dangei. It was 
on the point of being stilled in its cradle. The councillors who 
were hiendly to Zwingle, then appealed to the jurisdiction 
of the Great Council ; this was the only remaining chance of 
safety, and God made use of it to save the cause of the Gospel. 

* Zw. Opp lii, 8.~J. J. Hottinger, iii. 77.— E-uckat, i. 134, 2d edition, 
and others say, that Faher headed this deputation. Zwingle names 
the three deputies, but does not mention Faber. These Writers hare 
probably coiiounded two different offices of the Roman hierarchy, those 
of coadjutor and of vicar- general 

f Erat tota oratio vehemens et stomachi superciluque plena. Zw. 
Opp, in. 8. 

X Infirmoa quosdam nuper Christo lucrifactoa sacerdotes offensos ea 
sentirem, ex tacitis pallonbua ac suspiriis. Ibid, 

0 2 
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The Two Hundred were convened. The partisans of the 
papacy made every exertion to prevent Zwingle’s admission ; 
he struggled hard to obtain a hearing, knocking at every 
door, and leaving not a stone unturned,'^ to use his ow 
expression ; but in vain ! “ It is impossible,” said the bur- 

gomasters ; “ the council has decided to the contraiy.” — 
“ Upon this,” says Zwingle, “ I remained tranquil, and with 
deep sighs laid the matter before Him who heareth the groans 
of the captive, beseeching him to defend his Gospel ”f The 
patient and submissive expectation of the servants of God 
has never deceived them. 

On the 9 th of Apiil, the Two Hundred met. We desire 
to have our pastors here,” immediately said the friends of the 
Reformation who belonged to it. The Smaller Council re- 
sisted : but the Great Council decided that the pastors should 
be present at the accusation, and even reply if they thought 
fit. The deputies of Constance were first introduced, and 
next the three priests of Zurich ; Zwingle, Engelhard, and 
the aged Roeschli. 

After these antagonists, thus brought face to face, had 
scrutinized each other’s appearance, the coadjutor stood up. 

If his heart and head had only been equal to his voice,” 
says Z\vingle, “ he would have excelled Apollo and Orpheus 
m sweetness, and the Gracchi and Demosthenes in power.” 

“ The civil constitution,” said this champion of the papacy, 
“ and the Christian faith itself are endangered. Men have 
recently appeared who teach novel, revolting, and seditious 
doctrines.” At the end of a long speech, he fixed his 
eyes on the assembled senators, and said, Remain in the 
Church ! — ^remain in the Church ! — Out of it no one can be 
saved. Its ceremonies alone are capable of bringing the 
simple to a knowledge of salvation ; and the shepherds of 
the flock have nothing more to do than explain their mean- 
ing to the people.” 

* Fmstra dm movi omnem lapidem. Zw. 0pp. iii 9. 

f Ibi ego quiescere ac suspinis rem agere coepi apud eum qui audit 
gemitum compeditorum Ibid. 

$ Unicas esse per quj|,s eilnplices {diristiani ad agnitiokem salutis in- 
ducerentur. Ihid. 10. 
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As soon as the coadjutor had finished his speech, he pie- 
pared to leave the council-room with his colleagues, when 
Zwingle said earnestly : “ Most worthy coadjutor, and you, 
his companions, stay, I entreat you, until I have vindicated 
myself.” 

The Coadjutor. — “ Wc have no commission to dispute 
with any one.” 

Zwingle. — “ I have no wish to dispute, but to state fear- 
lessly what I have been teaching up to this hour.” 

The Burgomaster Boust, addressing the deputation from 
Constance , — “ I beseech you to listen to the reply the pastor 
desires to make.” 

The Coadjutor. — I know too well the man I have to 
deal with. Ulrich Zwingle is too violent for any discussion 
to be held with him ” 

Zwingle. — “ How long since has it been customary to ac- 
cuse an innocent man with such violence, and then refuse to 
hear his defence ? In the name of our common faith, of the 
baptism we have both received, of Christ the author of salva- 
tion and of life, listen to me.* If you cannot as deputies, at 
least do so as Christians.” 

After firing her guns in the ah, Rome was hastily reti eat- 
ing from the field of battle. The reformer wanted only to be 
heard, and the agents of the papacy thought of nothing but 
running away. A cause thus pleaded was aheady gained 
by one side and lost by the other. The Two Hundred could 
no longer contain their indignation ; a muimur was heard in 
the assembly again the burgomaster entreated the deputies 
to remain. Abashed and speechless, they returned to their 
places, when Zwingle said : — 

The reverend coadjutor speaks of doctrines that are sedi- 
tious and subversive of the civil laws. Let him learn that 
Zurich is more tranquil and more obedient to the laws than 
any other city of the Helvetians, — a circumstance which all 
good citizens ascribe to the Gospel. Is not Christianity 

* Ob communein fidem, ob comiiiuneDi baptismiun, ob Chiistuiu yitse 
salutisqae auctorem. Zw. Opp m 11. 

•f CcBpit murmur audin civium mdignantium. Tbids 
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the strongest bulwark of justice among a nation? ^ What 
is the lesult of all ceremonies, but shamefully to disguise 
the featuies of Christ and of his disciples?-}- Yes! — there 
is another way, besides these vain observances, to bring 
the unlearned people to the knowledge of the truth. It is 

that which Christ and his apostles followed the Gospel 

itself! Let us not fear that the people cannot understand it. 
He who believes, understands. The people can beheve, they 
can therefore understand. This is a work of the Holy Ghost, 
and not of mere human reason.f As for that matter, let 
him who is not satisfied with forty days, fast all the year if 
he pleases : it is a matter of indiffeience to me. All that I 
require is, that no one should be compelled to fast, and that 
for so trivial an observance the Zurichers should not be ac- 
cused of withdrawing from the communion of Christians.” 

I did not say that,” exclaimed the coadjutor. — “ No,” 
said his colleague Dr. Brendi, “ he did not say so.” But all 
the senate confirmed Zwingle’s assertion. 

Excellent citizens,” continued the lattei, “let not this 
charge alarm you I The foundation of the Chuich is that 
rock, that Christ, who gave Peter his name because he con- 
fessed him faithfully. In every nation whoever sincerely 
believes in the Lord Jesus is saved. It is out of this Church 
that no one can have everlasting life.§ To explain the 
Gospel and to follow it is om: whole duty as ministers of 
Christ. Let those who live upon ceremonies undertake 
to explain them!” This was probing the wound to the 
quick. 

The coadjutor blushed and remained silent. The council 
of the Two Hundred then broke up. On the same day they 
came to the resolution that the pope and the cardinals 
should be requested to explain the controverted point, and 
that in the meanwhile the people should abstain from eating 

* Imo Christianisimim ad communem justitiam servaudam esse poten- 
fcissimum. Zw 0pp. ui. 13. 

f Ceremonias hand qmcquam aliud agere, quam et Chnsto et ejug fide- 
Lbus os ohlinere. Ibid. 

J Qtucquid hic agitur divino fit afflatu, non humano ratiocinio. Ibid. 

. § Extra lUam nemmem salvari. Ibid. 15. 
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meat during Lent, This was leaving the matter in statu 
quo, and replying to the bishop hy seeking to gain time. 

This discussion had forwarded the work of the Eeforma- 
tion. The champions of Rome and those of the new 
doctrine had met face to face, as it were, m the presence of 
the whole people ; and the advantage had not remained on the 
side of the pope. This was the fiist skirmish in a campaign 
that promised to be long and severe, and alternated with' 
many vicissitudes of mourning and joy. But the first 
success at the beginning of a contest gives courage to the 
whole aimy and intimidates the enemy. The Reformation 
had seized upon a ground from which it was never to be 
dislodged. If the council thought themselves still obhged to 
act with caution, the people loudly proclaimed the defeat of 
Rome. “ Never,” said they in the exultation of the moment, 
“ will she be able to rally her scattered and defeated troops.”^ 
“ With the energy of St. Paul,” said they to Zwingle,* ‘‘'you 
have attacked these false apostles and their Ananiahs — those 

whited walls The satellites of Antichrist can never do 

more than gnash their teeth at you!” From* the farthest 
parts of Germany came voices proclaiming him with joy — 
“ the gloiy of reviving theology.” f 
But at the same time the enemies of the Gospel were 
rallying their forces. There was no time to lose if they 
desired to suppress it ; for it would soon be beyond the reach 
of their blows. Hofifinan laid before the chapter a volu- 
minous accusation against the reformer. “ Suppose,” he 
said, “ the priest could prove by witnesses what sms or 
what disordeis had been committed by ecclesiastics in cer- 
tain convents, streets, or taverns, he ought to name no 
one 1 Why would he have us understand (it is true I have 
scarcely ever heard him myself) that he alone derives his 
doctrine from the fountain-head, and that others seek it only 
in kennels and puddles ? J Is it not impossible, considering 

* Ut Yulgo jactatum sit, nunquam ultra copias sarturos. Zw Epp p. 203. 
t Vale renascentis Theologiee decus Letter of Urban Regius. Ibid 
225. 

X Die andem aber aus Rinnen und Pfutzen. SimmL Samml. Wirz. i. 
244. 
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the diversity of men’s minds, that every preacher should 
preach alike 

Zwingle answered this accusation in a full meeting of the 
chapter, scattering his adversaries’ charges, “ as a hull with 
his horns tosses straw in the air.” ** The matter which had 
appeared so serious, ended in loud hursts of laughter at the 
^ canon’s expense. But Zwingle did not stop there ; on the 
16 th of April he published a treatise on the free use of meats.\ 


CHAPTEK XIL 

Mourning and Joy in Germany— Plots against Zwingle— The Bishop’s 
Mandate — Archeteles — The Bishop’s Appeal to the Diet— Injunction 
against attacking the Monks— Zwingle’s Declaration— The Nuns of 
CEtenhach— Zwingle’s Address to Schwytz. 

Zwingle's indomitable firmness delighted the friends of trutli, 
and particularly the evangelical Christians of Germany, so 
long deprived, by his captivity in the Waitburg, of the 
mighty apostle who had first arisen in the bosom of the 
Church. Already many pastors and believers, exiled in 
consequence of the merciless decree which the papacy had 
extorted from Charles V. at Worms, had found an asylum at 
Zurich. Nesse, the professor of Frankfort, whom Luther had 
visited on his road to Worms, wrote to Zwingle : Oh ! the 
joy that I feel at hearing with what authority you proclaim 
Jesus Clirist i Strengthen by your exhortations those whom 
the cruelty of wicked bishops has compelled to flee far from 
our desolate churches.” f 

But it was not in Germany alone that the adversaries were 
plotting against the friends of the Reformation. Not an hour 
passed in which the means of getting rid of Zwingle were 

* Ut coruu vehemens taurus aristas. Zw. Epp. p..203. 
f De delectu et libero ciborum usu Zw. 0pp. i. 1. 
t Et ut lis, qui ob malorum episcoporum ssevitiamanobissubmoTentur, 
prodesse velis. Zw. Epp. p. 203. 
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not discussed* One day lie received an anonymous letter, 
which he communicated immediately to his two curates. 
“ Snares surround you on every side,” wrote iiis seciet 
friend ; ‘‘ a deadly poison has been prepared to take away 
your life.f Never eat food but in your own house, and only 
what has been prepared by your own cook. The walls of Zuiicli 
contain men who are plotting your destruction. The oiacle 
that has revealed this to me is more worthy of credit than 
that of Delphi. I am your friend; you shall know me 
hereafter.”:]: 

On the next day after that in which Zwingle had re- 
ceived this mysterious epistle, just as Staheh was entering 
the Water-church, a chaplain stopped him and said ; 

Leave Zwingle’s house forthwith ; a catastrophe is at 
hand 1” Ceitam fanatics, who despaired of seeing the Kefor- 
mation checked by woids, were aiming themselves with 
poniards. Whenever mighty revolutions are taking place 
in society, assassins ordinarily spring from the foul dregs of 
the agitated people. God watched over Zwingle. 

Whilst the murderers were beholding the failure of their 
plots, the legitimate organs of the papacy were again in com- 
motion, The bishop and his councillois resolved to renew 
the w’-ar. Intelhgence of this reached Zwingle from every 
quarter. The reformer, in full reliance on the Word of God, 

said with noble intrepidity: I fear them as a lofty 

rock fears the roaring waves ffvv ©sw, with the aid of 

God !” added he.§ On the 2d of May, the Bishop of Con- 
stance pubhshed a mandate, in which, without naming either 
Zwingle or Zurich, he complained that speculative persons 
were leviving doctrines already condemned, and that both 
learned and ignorant were in the habit of discussing in 
every place the deepest mysteries. John Vanner, preacher 
of the cathedral at Constance, was the first attacked : 

I prefer,” said he, “ being a Christian with the hatred of 

* Nulla praeteriit hora, in qua non fierent . consultationes insidiosis- 
Bimao. Osw. Myc. Vita Ztv. 

Xvy^oi, Zw, Bpp. p. 199, 

J Sflj ilfit ; agnosces me postea. Ibid. 

' § Q,uo 8 ita metuo, ut bttus altum fiuctuum imdas minacimn. Ibid. p. 203, 
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many, to abandoning Christ for the friendship of the 
world.”* 

But it was at Zurich that the rising heiesy required to be 
crushed. Faber and the bishop knew that Zwingle had 
many enemies among the canons. They resolved to take 
advantage of this enmity. Towards the end of May a letter 
from the bishop arrived at Zurich : it was addressed to the 
provost and chapter, Sons of the Church,” wi'ote the pre- 
late, let those perish who will perish ! but let no one seduce 
you from the Church.”-!- At the same time the bishop 
entreated the canons to prevent those culpable doctrines, 
which engendeied pernicious sects, from being preached or 
discussed among them, either in private or in public. When 
this lettei was lead in the chapter, all eyes were fixed on 
Zwingle. The latter, understanding the meaning of this 
look, said to them : I see that you think this letter refers to 
me ; please to give it me, and, God willing, I will answer it.” 

Zwingle replied in his Archeteles^ a word which signifies 

^‘the begmning and the end;” “for,” said he, “I hope 

this first answer, will also be the last.” In this work he spoke 
of the bishop m a very respectful manner, and ascribed all 
the attacks of his enemies to a few intiiguing men. What 
have I done ?” said he ; “ I have called all men to a know- 
ledge of their own infirmities ; I have endeavoured to con- 
duct them to the only true God and to Jesus Christ his Son. 
To this end, I have not made use of captious arguments, but 
plain and sincere language, such as the children of Switzer- 
land can understand.” And then, passing from a defensive 
to an offensive attitude, he added with great beauty : “ When 
Julius Csesar felt the mortal wound, he folded his garments 
around him, that he might fall with dignity. The downfall 
of your ceremonies is at hand I see at least that they fall 
decently, and that light be everywhere promptly substituted 
for darkness.” J 


* Mala esse Christianus cum multorum inyidia, quam relinquere 
Christum propter mundanorum amicitiam. Zw Epp. p. 200, dated 22d 
May. 

t Nemo Yos filios ecclesise de ecclesia toUat ♦ 2w. 0pp. iu 35. 
i. In umbrarum locunij lux quam ocissime inducatur. Ibid. 69. • - 
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This was the sole result of the bishop’s letter to the chap- 
ter of Zurich. Since every friendly remonstrance had proved 
vain, it was necessary to strike a more vigorous blow- Upon 
this, Faber andLandenbergjcast their eyes around them, fixing 
them at last on the diet, the supreme council of the Helvetic 
nation.^ Deputies from the bishop appeared before this 
body, stating that their master had issued a mandate for- 
bidding the piiests in his diocese to make any innovation 
in matters of doctrine; that his authority had been despised, 
and that he now invoked the support of the chiefs of the 
confederation to aid him in reducing the rebels to obedience, 
an4 in defending the true and ancient faitkf The enemies 
of the Eeformation had the majority in this first assem- 
bly of the nation. Not long before, it had published a de- 
cree interdicting all those priests from preaching, whose 
sermons, in its opinion, were a cause of dissension among 
the people. This injunction of the diet, which then for the 
first time interfered with the Reformation, fell to the ground ; 
but now, being resolved to act with severity, tliis assembly 
summoned befoie them Urban Weiss, pastor of Fislispach 
near Baden, whom the general report accused of preaching 
the new faith and rejecting the old. Weiss was set at 
liberty for a season at the intercession of several individuals, 
and under bail of a hundred florins offered by his parish- 
ioners. 

But the diet had taken its position : of this we have just 
been witnesses ; everywhere the monks and priests began 
to recover their courage. At Zurich they had shown them- 
selves more imperious immediately after the first decree of 
this assembly. Several members of the council were in the 
habit of visiting the three convents night and morning, and 
even of taking their meals there. The monks tampered with 
these well-meaning guests, and solicited them to procure ^n 
injunction from the government in their favour. “ If Zwingle 
will not hold his tongue,” said they, “ we will bawl louder 
than he.” The diet had sided with the oppressors. The 
council of Zurich knew not what to do. On the 7th of June 

* Nam er ein anderen weg an die Hand ; scbike seme Boten, &o. 
Bullinger Chxonik. 

t Und den wahren alten glauben erhalten. Ibid. 
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they voted an ordinance forbidding any one to preach against 
the monks ; but this decree had scarcely passed when a 
sudden noise was heard in the council-chamber,” says Bal- 
linger’s chronicle, “ which made them all look at one another.”^ 
Tranquillity was not restored ; the battle that was fought 
from the pulpit every day grew hotter. The council nomi- 
nated a deputation before which the pastors of Ziuicii and the 
readers and preachers of the convents were summoned to 
appear in the provost’s house; after a lively debate, the burgo- 
master enjoined both parties to preach nothing that might 
endanger the public peace. “ I cannot comply with this in- 
junction,” said Zwingle ; I am resolved to preach the 
Gospel freely and unconditionally, m conformity with the 
previous ordinance. I am bishop and pastor of Zurich; to 
me has been confided the cure of souls. It is I who have 
taken oath, and not the monks. They ought to yield, and 
not I. If they preach lies, I will contradict them, even in 
the pulpits of their own convents. If I myself teach a doc- 
trine contrary to the holy Gospel, then I desire to be re- 
buked, not only by the chapter, but by any citizen whatso- 
ever ;f and moreover to be punished by the council.” — “ We 
demand permission,” said the monks, “ to preach the doc- 
trines of St. Thomas.” The committee of the council deter- 
mined, after proper deliberation, “ That Thomas (Aquinas), 
Scotus, and the other doctors should be laid aside, and that 
nothing should be preached but the Gospel.” Thus did the 
truth once more prevail. But the anger of the papal parti- 
sans was augmented. The vltramontane canons could not 
conceal their rage. They stared insolently at Zwingle in 
the chapter, and seemed to be thusting for his blood.| 

These menaces did not check Zwingle. There was still 
one place in Zurich tthere, thanks to the Dominicans, the 
light had not yet penetrated: this was the nunnery ofCEten- 
bach. Here the daughters of the fiist families of Zurich 
were accustomed to take the veil. It seemed unjust that 
these poor women, shut up within the walls of their convent, 

* Liess die Rathstuten emeu grossen Knall. Bull. Chromk. 

i* Soudem yon einem jedem Burger wyssen. Ibid. 

J Oculoa in me procacius torquent, ut cujus caput peti gauderent Zmt 
Opp ui.’^S. 
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should be the only persons that did not hear the Word of 
God. The Great Council ordered Zwingle to visit them. 
The reformer went into that pulpit which had hitherto been 
confined to the Dominicans, and preached “ on the clearness 
and certainty of the Word of God.”^ He subsequently pub- 
lished this remarkable discourse, which did not fall on barren 
ground, and which still further exasperated* the monks. 

A circumstance now occurred that extended this hostility, 
and communicated it to many other hearts. The Swiss, 
under the command of Stein and Winkelreid, had just suf- 
fered a bloody defeat at the Bicocca, They had made a 
desperate charge upon the enemy, but Pescara’s artillery and 
the lansquenets of that Freundsberg whom Luther had met 
at the door of the hall of assembly at Worms, had over- 
thrown both commanders and standards, while whole com- 
panies had been mown down and suddenly exterminated. 
Winkelreid and Stein, with members of the noble families of 
Mulinen, Diesbach,Bonatetten, Tschudi, and Pfyffer, had been 
left on the field of battle. Schwytz especially had been de- 
cimated. The bloody relics of this frightful combat had 
returned to Switzerland, carrying mourning in their train- 
A cry of Woe resounded from the Alps to the Jura, and from 
the Rhone to the Rhine. 

But no one felt so keen a pain as Zwingle. He imme- 
diately wrote an address to Schwytz dissuading the citi- 
zens of this canton from foreign service. “ Your ancestors,” 
said he with all the warmth of a patriot’s heart, fought 
with their enemies in defence of liberty but they never put 
Christians to death for mere gain. These foreign wars 
bring innumerable calamities on our country. The scourge 
of God chastises our confederate nations, and Helvetian 
liberty is on the verge of expiring between the interested 
caresses and the deadly hatred of foreign princes.”i Zwingle 
gave the hand to Nicholas de Flue,t and Mowed up the 

* De claritate et certitudine yerbi Dei. Zw. 0pp. a. Gd. 

>1- Em gottlich Vemanung au die ceisamen, etc. Eidgnossen zn Sohywz. 

Ibid, part ii. 206. i, 

X In 1481, the confederates were on the brink of civil war, when a 
hermit ot Unterwalden (Nicholas de Flue) repaired to Stan®, wha;e the 
diet were assembled, calmed their angry passions, and restored tranquil- 
lity and peace. 
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exhortations of this man of peace. This address having been 
presented to the assembly of the people of Schwytz, produced 
such an effect, that they resolved to abstain provisionally 
from every foreign alliance for the next twenty-five years* 
But erelong the French party procured the repeal of this ge- 
nerous resolution, and Schwytz, from that hour, became the 
canton most oppgsed to Zwingle and his work. Even the 
disgrace that the paitisans of these foreign treaties brought 
upon their native land only served to increase the hatred of 
these men against the intrepid minister who was endeavouring 
to avert from his country so many misfortunes and such 
deep shame. An opposition, growing more violent every day, 
was formed in the confederation against Zwingle and Zurich. 
The usages of the Church and the practices of the recruiting 
officers, as they were attacked conjointly, mutually supported 
each other in withstanding the impetuous blast of that reform 
which threatened to overthrow them both. At the same time 
enemies from without were multiplying. It was not only 
the pope, but other foreign princes also, who vowed a pitiless 
hostility to the Eeformation. Did it not pretend to with^ 
draw from their lanks those Helvetian halberds to which 
their ambition and pride had been indebted for so many 

triumphs ? But on the side of the Gospel there remained 

God and the most excellent of the people ; this was enough. 
Besides, from different countries, Divine Providence was bring- 
ing to its aid men who had been persecuted for their faith. 


CHAPTEK XIII. 

A French Monk — He teaches in Switzerland— Dispute between Zwingle 
and the Monk — Discourse of the Commander of the Johannites — The 
Carnival at Berne— The Eaters of the Dead— The Skull of St. Anne — 
Appenzel — The Orisons — Murder and Adultery — Zwingle’a Marriage. 


On Saturday the 12th of July there appeared in the streets 
of Zurich a monk of tall, thin, and rigid frame, wearing the 
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gray frock of the Cordeliers, of foreign air, and mounted on 
an ass, which hardly lifted his hare feet off the ground.* 
In this manner he had journeyed from Avignon, without 
knowing a word of German. By means of his Latin, how- 
ever, he was able to make himself understood. Brancis 
Lambert, for such was his name, asked for Zwingle, and 
handed him a letter from Berthold Haller. ^^This Franciscan 
father,” said the Bernese parish priest, who is no other than 
the apostolical preacher of the convent-general of Avignon, 
has been teaching the Christian truth for these last five 
years ; he has preached "in Latin before our piiests at 
Geneva, at Lausanne before the bishop, at Friburg, and 
lastly at Berne, touching the church, the priesthood, the 
sacrifice of the mass, the traditions of the Bomish bishops, 
and the superstitions of the religious orders. It seems most 
astonishing to me to hear such things from a gray friar and a 

Frenchman characters that presuppose, as you are awaie, 

a whole sea of superstitions.” •}• The Frenchman related to 
Zwingle how LutheFs writings having been discovered in 
his cell, he had been compelled to quit Avignon without 
delay ; how, at first, he had preached the Gospel in the city 
of Geneva, and afterwards at Lausanne, on the shores of the 
same lake. Zwingle, highly delighted, opened the church of 
Our Lady to the monk, and made him sit in the choir on a 
seat in front of the high altar. In this church Lambert 
delivered four sermons, in which he inveighed forcibly against 
the errors of Rome ; but in the fourth, he defended the invo- 
cation of Mary and the saints. 

Brother I thou art mistaken, immediately exclaimed 
an animated voice. It was Zwingle’s. Canons and chap- 
lains thrilled with joy at the prospect of a dispute between 
the Frenchman and the heretical priest. “ He has attacked 
you,” said they aU to Lambert, “ demand a public discussion 
with him.” The monk of Avignon did so, and at ten o^clock 
on the22d of July the two champions met in the conference 

* .... Kam em langer, gerader, liarfusser Mbnch .. ntte auf einex 
Eselin. Fuaslin Beytrage, it. 39. 

t A tali Pranciscano, Grallo, quse omnia mare superstitiomm confluere 
faciunt, maudita Zw. Epp. p. 207. 

X Bruder, da irrest du. Pussliu Beytr iv. 40. 
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hall of the canons. Zwingle opened the Old and New Tes- 
tament in Greek and Latin; he continued discussing and 
explaining until two o’clock, when the French monk, clasping 
his hands and raising them to heaven,* exclaimed : I thank 
thee, 0 God, that by means of such an illustrious instrument 
thou hast brought me to so clear a knowledge of the truth ! 
Henceforth,” added he, turning to the assembly, in all my 
tribulations I will call on God alone, and will throw aside 
my beads. To-morrow I shall resume my journey ; I am 
going to Basle to see Erasmus of Eotterdam, and from 
thence to Wittcmberg to visit Martin Luther, the Augustine 
monk.” And accordingly he departed on his ass. We 
shall meet with him again. He was the first man wdio, for 
the cause of the Gospel, went forth from France into 
Switzerland and Germany ; the humble forerunner of many 
thousands of refugees and confessors. 

Myconius had no such consolations : on the contrary, he 
was destined to see Sebastian Hofmeistei, who had come 
from Constance to Lucerne, and there boldly preached the 
Gospel, forced to leave the city. Upon this Oswald’s sorrow 
increased. The humid climate of Lucerne was against him , 
a fever preyed upon him; the physicians declared that 
unless he removed to some other place, he would die. 
“ Nowhere have I a greater desire to be than near you,” 
wrote he to Zwingle, and nowhere less than at Lucerne. 
Men torment me, and the climate is waating mo away. 
My malady, they say, is the penalty of my iniquity : alas ! 
whatever I say, whatever I do, turns to poison with them. 
There is one in heaven on whom all my hopes repose.”-}' 

This hope was not delusive. It was about the end of 
March, and the feast of the Annunciation was approaching. 
The day before the eve of this anniversary a great festival 
w-as observed in commemoration of a fire which m 1340 had 
reduced the greater part of the city to ashes. The streets of 
Lucerne were already crowded with a vast concourse of 
people from the surrounding districts, and several hundreds 

• Daas er beyde H^inde zuaammen hob. Fusslm, Beytr iv 40. 
f Q,uicqiiid facio venenum est ilUs, Sed est in quem oinnis gpea 
reclinat. Zw. Epp p. 192 . 
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of priests were assembled. The sermon at this solemn feast 
was usually delivered by some celebrated preacher. The 
commander of the Johannites, Conrad Schmidt of Kussnacht, 
arrived to perform this duty. An immense congregation 
filled the church, Wlio shall describe the general astonish- 
ment, when the commander, laying aside the custom of 
preaching in Latin, spoke in German, so that all might 
understand him,’^' explaining with authority and holy fervour 
the love of God in sending his Son, and proving eloquently 
that mere external works have no power to save, and that 
the promises of God are truly the essence of the Gospel! 
“ God forbid,” exclaimed Conrad before the astonished people, 
“ that we should acknowledge for our head a chief so full of 
sin as the Bishop of Rome, and reject Christ !f If the 
Bishop of Rome distributes the nourishment of the Gospel, 
let us acknowledge him as our pastor, but not as chief 5 and 
if he distribute it not, let us in nowise acknowledge him,” 
Oswald could not contain himself for joy.” “ What a man !” 
cried he, what a sermon! what majesty! what authority! 
how full of the spirit of Christ 1” The effect was general. A 
solemn silence succeeded the agitation that filled the city ; 
but this was merely transient. If the people stop their 
ears to the voice of God, his calls become less frequent every 
day, and even cease entirely. This was the case with 
Lucerne. 

Whilst the truth was thus proclaimed from the pulpit at 
Berne, the papacy was attacked in the festive meetings of 
the people. Nicholas Manuel, a distinguished layman, cele- 
brated for his poetical talents, and who had reached the 
highest offices of state, indignant at seeing his fellow-country- 
men so unmercifully plundered by Samson, composed some 
carnival dramas, in which he assailed the covetousness, pomp, 
and haughtiness of the pope and clergy with the stinging 
weapons of satire. On the Shrove Tuesday of the lords” 
(the lords were then the clergy, and began their Lent eight 

• Wolt er keine pracht try ben mit latein sobwatasen, sondern gut 
teutsch reden. Bullmger Chronik 

t Abgit a grege Chnstiano, ut caput tarn lutuleaatum et peccatis plenum 
aceeptauB, Christum abjiciat. Zw. Epp. p. Iflj. 
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days before the people), nothing was talked of in Berne but 
a drama or mystery, entitled, The Eaters of the Bead^ which 
some young persons were to act in the Eue de la Croix. The 
citizens crowded to the show. As a matter of art, these dra- 
matic sketches at the commencement of the sixteenth century 
possess some interest ; but it is with a very different view that 
we quote them in this place. We should prefer, doubtless, not 
to be obliged to quote, on the part of the Eeformation, attacks 
of this nature ; it is by other arms that truth prevails. But 
history does not create, she can only adduce what she finds. 

At last the show begins, to the great delight of the im- 
patient crowd assembled m the Eue de la Croix. First 
appears the pope, covered with glittering robes, and sitting 
on a throne. Around him stand his courtiers, his guards, 
and a motley crowd of priests of every degree ; behind them 
are nobles, laymen, and mendicants. Soon a funeral pro- 
cession appears ; it is a wealthy farmer they are carrying to 
his last home. Two of his relatives walk slowly in front of 
the coffin, with handkerchiefs in their hands. When the 
procession came before the pope, the bier was placed at his 
feet, and the acting began : — 

First Relation, in a sorrowful tone. 

Noble army of the saints I 
Hear, oh ! hear our sad complaints: 

Our cousin’s dead .the yawning tomb 
Has swallow’d him in life’s first bloom. 

Second Relation. 

No cost to monk or priest we’ll spare ; 

We’ve a hundred crowns for mass and prayer, 

If thus from purgatorial fire 
We can but save our ’parted sire * 

The Sexton, coming out of the crowd around the pope^ and running 
hastily to the parish pnest, Robert More-and-More 
A trifle to drink, sir priest, I crave ! 

A farmer stout now goes to his grave. 

The Priest. 

But one f I only thirst the more ' 

One dead ’ would it were half a score I 

* Kem kosten soli uns dauem dran, 

Wo wir Monch uud Pnester mogen ha’n 
Und soUt’es kosten hundert kronen, 

Bern. Mausol it. Wirz. K. Gesch, i. 383, 
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The more the merrier then live we 1* 

Death is the best of games for me. 

The Sextox, 

Wonld it were sol ’twonld then be- well! 

I’d rather toll a dead man’s knell 
Than from morn to ni^t a field be tilling: 

He never complains, and to pay is willing^ 

The Pbiest. 

If the death-knell opes the gate of heaven 
I know not-— But what’s that to me \ 

With salmon and pike, with barbel and trout. 

It fills my house right merrily. 

The Priest’s- Niege.*!^ 

’Tis well ! But, look ye, I claim my share* ; 

To-day this soul must for me prepare 
A gown of white, black, green, or red. 

And a pretty kerchief to deck my head- 

wmrirsg^ mid ihe pope. 

Did we not lov^^theheii^lBof'deati^.' ''' 

Cohld we sweep off m life’s young prime 't# ^ ^ . 

On corpse -encumbered field such countless bands. 

Lured by intrigue, or else by envy urged I:}: 

On Christian blood Rome fattens- Hence my hat 
And robe derive their sanguinary hue. 

My honours and my wealth are gain’d from death- 

Bishop Wolf’s-Bellt. 

In the pope’s laws firm will I hve and die. 

My robes are silken and my purse is full; 

The tourname^ iand 'ehase are my delight; 

In former times, wh^ yet the Cbureh vVaS youi^ 

Clothed as simple niiigeps vf€!D^.§- ’ 

We ]^ests were shepherds— now, thb peers offcingsi. 

And yet at innes a shepherd’s life I lovei ^ ' 

A Voice- 

A shepherd’s life t 

* Je mehr, je besser I K^n^ doch noeh zefinT Ber^f^Haneol. iv. 
Wirz K Oesch. 1.383;. , - 

d* The German word {Ffaffenmeize) is more expresaveyBntlesa decent, 
t Wenn mir mcbt war’ piit Todten wohl, ^ ^ 

So 1% nfijht n^cher Ad^er vofl’, etc. ^ 

§■ Wenn es stund, wie Hn Alif^ng der ‘ 

Ich triige vrellef cht grcte Tu^ itnd^jfeTilchen; Ibid. 

VOL. II. K 
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Bishop Wolp’s-Beilt. 

Ay ^ at shearing time.— Shepherds and wolves are we : 

They, the poor sheep ; and if they feed us not, 

They fall unpitied, by our ruthless fangs. 

Connubial sweets we are forbid to taste. 

*Tis well '—beneath this heavy yoke 
The purest falter :— this is better still. 

Scandals heed them not: they fill my purse. 

And serve but to augment my princely train. 

The smallest profit never comes amiss. 

A priest with money only has to choose 
Among the fair— pays florins four — I’m blind. 

Has he a child 1— again his purse must bleed. 

’Tis thus a good round sum I net each year, — 

Two thousand florins ; but not e’en two pence* 

Would fall to me, were they discreet and wise. 

All honour to the pope 1 With bended knee 
1 bow before him. In his faith ITl live. 

Defend his chi^chi agid^^oj^hun af my god. 

The Pope. 

Now doth the faithless world at last believe 
That an ambitious priest can ope or shut 
At will the gates of heaven. Preach faithfully 
The ordinances of the conclave’s choice. 

Now are we kings— the layman, a dull thrall. 

Wave but the Gospel standard in the air, 

And we are lost. To offer sacrifice 
Or fee the priest, the Gospel teacheth not. 

Did we obey its precepts, we should five — 

Alas !-^in poverty, and meanly die. ‘ ^ « 

Ah ! then farewell io richly haraese’d steed's,; 

To ^rhptuGus c^ft^ts— th^ a sullen ass 
Would! bear the portly majesty of Rome f . 

No ! — firmly Saint Peter’s rights I’ll guard. 

And rash intruders with my thunders blast. 

Let us but will— the universe is ours, 

And prostrate nations worship us as God. 

I vvalk upon their bodies to my throne. 

Avaunt, ye unclean laymen, from our treasure 
Three drops of holy water fill your measure. 

We will not continue our translation of Manuel's drama. 
The anguish of the clergy on discovering the efforts of the 
* The German is very expressive : — 

So bin Ich auf gut Deutsch ein Hurenwirth, &c &c. Bern. Mausol iv, 
Wirz. K. Gesoh. i. 383. ^ 

^ t Wir mdchten fast katjm ein Bselefti ha’n. Ibid. 
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reformers, and tlieir anger against those who threatened to 
put a stop to their disorders, are painted in the liveliest colours. 
The dissolute manners, of which this mystery presents so 
vivid an image, were too common for each one not to he 
struck with the truth of the representation. The people 
were excited. Many were their jests as they departed from 
the show in the Rue de la Croix;, hut some individuals were 
more seriously affected ; they spoke of Christian liberty and 
of the papal despotism ; they contrasted the simplicity of the 
Gospel with the pomp of Rome. The contempt of the 
people soon went beyond all bounds. On Ash Wednesday 
the indulgences were paraded through the streets, accom- 
panied with satirical songs. A heavy blow had been struck 
in Berne and in all Switzerland at, the ^cient. edifice of 
Popery. 

Not long after this representation, another comedy was 
acted at Berne ; but in this there was nothing invented. 
The clergy, council, and citizens were assembledjn front of 
the Upper Gate, awaiting the skujl of Saint Anne, which 
the famous knight Albert of Stein had gone to fetch from 
Lyons. At length Stein appeared, carrying the holy relic 
enveloped in a silken cloth, before which the Bishop of Lau- 
sanne had humbly bent the knee as it passed through his^ 
city. The precious skull was borne in procession to the 
Dominican church ; the bells rang out; the train filed into 
the temple ; and with great solemnity the skull of Mary’s 
mother was placed on an altar specially consecrated to it, 
and behind a sumptuous trellis work. But in the midst of 
these rejoicings, a letter w^^Teceived firom thfe abbot of the 
convent of Lyons, in wl:|icIi,repo$f|d the relics of the saint, 
announcing that the monks had sold .the knight a profane 
skull taken from the cemetery, from among the scattered 
^fragments of the dead. This mystification deeply ui^nsed 
the inhabitants of the illustrious city of Berne. 

" The Reformation was advancing in other parts of 0^tzer- 
ttnd. In 1521, a young man of Appenzel, W^alter Klarer 
by name, returned from the university of to his native 
canton." Luther’s Vorts fell into his hain^..and in 1^2 he 
preached the evangelical doctrine witfi^ aH the mergy of a 
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youthful Christian. An innkeeper named Rausberg, mem- 
ber of the council of Appenzel, a rich and pious man, opened 
his house to all the friends of truth. A famous captain, 
Bartholomew Berweger, who had fought for Julius IL and 
Leo X., having returned from Rome about this time, per- 
secuted the evangelical ministers. One day, however, re^ 
membering what wickedness he had seen at Rome, he be^n 
toreadAis Bible, and to* attend the sermons of the new 
preachers : his eyes were opened, and he embraced the Gos- 
pel. On witnessing the crowds that could not find room in 
the churches, he said : “ Let the ministers preach in the 
fields and public places;” and despite a violent opposition, 
the meadows, hills, and mountains of Appenzel often aftlr« 
wards re-echoed with the tidings of salvation. ^ 

This doctrine, proceeding npwffd^uJong the banks of the 
Rhine, spread even as as the an^e:# Rhmtia. One day 
a stranger coming from Zurich crossed the stream, and entered 
the house of a saddler in Flasch, the first village of the Grisons. 
The saddler, Christian Anhorn, Hstened with astonishment 
to the language of his guest Thetwhbk village invited tlie 
stranger^ whose ®iame was Jacques Burkli, to preach to them. 
He took his s^^tion in feont ef the altar ; a troop of armed 
*men, with AAom at their head, stood round to protect him 
from any sudden attack while he was proclaiming the Gospel. 
The rumour of this preaching spread far and wide, and on 
%e"Joltowin^^ Sunday « immense crowd locked to the 
diureh. In a Wfef space a large proportion of the inhabitants 
nf the^e districts demanded the Eucharist according to oiu 
Lord’s institution. But on a sudden the tocsin rang in 
Mayenfeldt • the aflrighted people ran together to know the 
cause ; the priests described the danger that thieatened the 
Church ; and then at the head of this fanatic crowd, ran 
hastily to Flasch. Anhom, who was working in the fields,^ 
surprised at hearing the sound of bells at so unusual a time^ 
returned home immediately, and hid Burkli in a deep hole in 
his cellar. The house was surrounded, the doors burst in ’; 
they sought for the heretical preacher, hut in vain : at la^V 
thh persecutors left the place.* . . , , ^ 

i. **Aii^oni TViedergelburt der Et. Kirchen in dv€n 3 

1(>30 ; Wirz. i. SS7. ^ 
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^ The Word of God spread through the whole league of the 
ten jurisdictions. The priest of Mayenfeldt, having returned 
from Rome, whither he had gone in his irritation at the pro- 
gress of the Gospel, exclaimed : “ Rome has made me evan^ 
gehcall” and he became a fervent reformer. Erelong the 
Reformation extended over the league of ^ the house of God 
“ Oh 1 that you could see how the dwellers in the Rhsetian 
mountains are throwing off the yoke of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity 1” wrote Salandronius to Vadian. 

Disorders of a revolting character hastened the time when 
Zurich and the neighbouring cantons snapped asunder the 
Roman yoke. A married schoolmaster,^ ^desiring t<f enter 
holy orders, obtained Ms wife’s consent with this view, and 
they separated. The new priest, finding’ it impossible to 
observe his vow of celibacy, and unwilling to wound his 
wife’s feelings, quitted the place where she lived, and went 
into-ihe see of Constance, where he formed a criminal con- 
nexion. ^His wiie hear4 of this, and followed him. The 
poor priest had compassion on her;’ and di^issing 4he 
man who had usurped her rights, took his lawful spouse into 
his house. The ^procurator-fiscal immediately drew up a 
complaint ; the vicar-general was in a ferment ; the coun-^ 

cillors of the consistory deliberated and ord^ed the curate 

either to forsake his wife or his benefice. The poor wife left 
her husband’s house in tears, and her rival re-entered it in 
triumph. The Church declared itself satisfied, aud from that 
time the adulterous priest was left undisturbed.* 

Not long after, ^^fAish priest of Lucerne seduced a mar- 
ried woman and Hted^v^lh .heV. The husband*, hating re^ 
turned 4ov Lucerne, availM Mm^lf of - flic priest’s absence^^ 
reCO’^ek Ms'wifet As he was takinSg hm home, the sedm^if 
met thenrf fei upon the injured husband, and 
w6und of which , the latter died.-f* All pious 
necessit^^ r#establi^mg the law of God, which^^lates 
marriotgc^nowrahle in >M.\ The evangelicaf h^d 

* Sa|iml j Wirz. IL^Qesch. i. 275. ^ mm . ... 

cum scorto redlcEfitem in itijiere depr^^^, a^gredimr,letlu- 
f^oqn© nilnerc caedit et tandem moritur. 
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diccovered that the law of celibacy was of human origin, im- 
posed by the pontiffs, and contrary to the Word of God, 
which, describing a faithful bishop, represents him as a hus- 
band and father (1 Timothy iii. 2, 4). At the same time 
they observed, that of all abuses that had crept into the 
Church, none had been a cause of mpre vice and scandal* 
They thought, therefore, that it was not only lawful, but, 
even more, a duty to God to reject it. Many of them now 
returned to this ancient usage of apostolical times. Xyloctect 
was married, Zwingle also took a wife about this perioif. 

No woman had been more respected in Zurich than 
^h^a^einhardt, the widow of Meyer von Knonau, Gerold's 
mother. From Zwingle’s aiiival, she had been one of ^is 
most attentive hearers 5 she lived near him, and h^- tod 
noticed hei piety, her modesty, and affection for her children. 
The yoting Gel?oid^^h#toJi be^omej to i^ were, fiis adopted 
ttm, few him ^tMI closet to the mother. The sufferings un- 
dergone by this Christian woman, who was one day to be more 
cruelly tried than any woman recorded in history, had com- 
municated a seriousness that contributed to show forth l^er 
evangelical virtues more brightly.* At this time slie wa^ 
about thirty-five years old, and her fortune only amounted 
to four hundred florins. It was Un her that Zwingle fitod 
his eyes as a companion for life. He., comprehended all 
^acredness and sympathy of dje eon^gal state. He entitled 

liely,; he/ •to 

j'ltn'^^’^gave^ bntitet^^W 

:th^, so should married persons, do all and suffer all for one 
another.” But Zwingle, when he took Anna Reinhardt to 
wife, did not make his marriage known. This is undoubt- 
edly a blamable weakness in a man at other times so 
resolute. The light that he and his friends had acquired i^n 
the question of celibacy was not general. Weak mkids 
might have been scandalized. He feared thatdiis useMntos 


in the Church would be paralyzed, if bis marriage iver’l 
made public. J He sacrificed, a portion of Ills happtoss |tq 

* Anna Reinhard, von GreEold Meyer von Knonan, p. 25u v / ^ v 
“f Ein hocblieiiliges Biindniss.* Ifeid. ^ 

J Q,ui ventus sis, te marito non tarn feKciter 


jiegotio yerbi sni. Zw., Epp. p. 335^ ^ 
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thes^ fears, excusable perhaps, but which he ought to hare 
shaken 


CHAPTER XIV. 

How the Truth triumphs— Meeting at Emsidlen— Petition to the Bishop 
and Confederates — The Men of Emsidlen separate — Scene m a Convent 
—Dinner with Myconius— The Strength of the Reformers— Effect of 
the Petitions to Lucerne— The Councd of the piet— Haller at the 
I Town-hall — F^iburg — Oswald's Destitution— Zwingle consoles him — 
Oswald quits Lucerne— The Diet’s first Act of Seventy— Consterna- 
tion of Zwingle’s Brother^ — Swingle’s Refeolution^The Future— 
Zwingle’s Prayer. ,< , 

But far higher interests than these occupied the minds of 
the friends of truth. The diet, as we have seen, pressed by 
the enenaies of the Reformation, had enjoined the evangelical 
preachers to preach no doctrines likely to disturb people. 

■* Biographers, respectable historians, and all the writers who have 
copied ' them, place Zwingle’s marriage two years later, in April 1524. 
Without any intention of stating here all the reasons that have convincsed 
me of their error, I shall put down simply the most decisive authonties 
A letter from Myconius, Zwingle’s intimate friend, dated 2*2d July 16*^2, 
has these words . Vale cum uxore quam fehcissime. In another letter 
from the same, written about the end of the year, we read : Vale cum 
uxore. The very contents of these letters prove the accuracy of their 
respective dates. But what is stronger still is a letter written from 
Strasburg by Bucer, at the very time Zwingle’s marriage was made 
public, the 14th April 1524 (the date of the year is wanting, but internal 
evidence proves it to have^wif 'bitten m 1524?), several paa- 

w)^h shp’^ that Zwingle some time . 

bere are^gveral, besides that quoted in t|ieJ)recedii^note .— ‘‘Profes^um 
pdlam te^mafitum legi Unum hoc demd^«i3)am te:— Quae mSfeb 
fiiciliuu quoaoS hmnubn tm confemmem Awfeichristus possefeslfeanse#^ 
Ay oLfuF*, ah eo/»quodcnm fratnbus episcopo Constaiitieii|^Qngref^ 

es^nu^ua cred|^.»^Qua ra^iope id celares no^ ^bitarim, 

ratiopibus huo adductuni, ouae apud virum evangelicum ibn queant 
omnino fepudia^i, &c! Zw.^lEpp. pl fi^J5. Zwingle, ih*^^®,^did not 
marry in 1524 j hnt he then mad^^haa marriage knowp-^ ft having been 
contracted t^d%bars before* ^he leSarned editors t^Zwingle’s letters 
say * “ Num fc^ jam Zwinghus Annam ReiuhardlSn, dandestinn in 
This does nip** afp,b& to^be a doubtful 
point, but a fact ^whieh combines all th'U tru^^equir^ in histoi j. 
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Zwingle felt that the momeut for action had arrived* and 
with his characteristic energy convened a meeting at Ein- 
sidlen of the ministers of the Lord who were friendly to 
the Gospel The Christian’s strength consists neither in 
the power of arms, nor in the flames of the burning pile, nor 
in factious intrigues, nor in the support of the mighty ones 
of the earth ; it is a simple, but hold and unanimous con- 
fession of those great tiuths to which the world must one 
day be subjected God especially calls those who serve him 
to uphold these doctrines firmly before the people, without 
permitting themselves to he alarmed by the cries of their 
adversaries. These truths have in themselyes an assur- 
ance of their triumph; and idols fall before them, as in 
former times before the ark of God. The hour was come 
in which God willed the great truth of salvation to he thus 
^confe^ed.in Sy^iip^nd^ it was rcqulgite that the Gospel 
standard, should be planted on some high place. Providence 
was about to draw from their secluded retreats many humble 
but intrepid men, and cause them to give a noble testimony 
in the presence of the nation. 

Towards the end of June and the beginning of July 1522, 
pious ministers were seen fiom every side journeying to*- 
wards the celebrated chapel of Einsidlen on a new pilgrim- 
age.’^ From Art m the canton of Schwytz, came its priest 
Balthasar 'Trachsel; from Weiningen, near Baden, the 
priest Staheli ^feom Zug, Lucerne, 

the ^p;| from Usfer, Ac Ihcumbent 

from itongg, ^near Zurich, the priest Stumpff ; * and from 
Zunch itself, the canon Fabricius, the chaplain Schmidt, 
Grossman, the preacher of the hospital, and Zwingle. Leo 
Juda, the priest of Einsidlen, joyfully received all these 
ministers of ^esus Christ into the old abbey. Subsequently 
to Zwingle’s residence, this place had become the stronghold 
of truth, and a dwelling-place for the righteous. f Thus, 
two hundred and fifteen years before, thirty-three brave 
patriots had met in the solitary plain of the Girutli, resolved 

* Thaten Bich zusammen etliqh^ pnester. Bull. Chrouik. ^ 

Zn Einsidlen hatten sie alle Sicherheit dahin zu gehen 
welmen. J. J. Ha^inger Helv. hi- 
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to l)r^k th^ yoke of Austria. At Einsrdlen they met toMrst 
in sunder the yoke of human authority in Divine thin^. 
Zwingle proposed that his friends should address an urgent 
petition to the cantons and the bishop, with a view of obtain-* 
ing the free preaching of the Gospel, and at the same time 
tke abolition of compulsory celibacy, the source of such 
ciimipal disorders. All concurred in his opinion.* Ulrich 
had himself prepared the address. The petition to the 
bishop was read first : this was on the 2d of July,^nd it was- 
signed by all the evangelists named above. A cordial af- 
fection knit together the preachers of the Gospel truth in 
Switaerlandw There were many others who sympathized 
with the men who had met' at Einsidlen j such were Haller, 
Mfyconius, Hedio, Capito, (Ecolampadius, Sebastian Meyer,^ 
Hofinaeister, and Vanner, This harmony is one of fhe moat 
beautiful features of the Swiss Reformation. These ex- 
ceUeut 'persons ever acted as one man, and remained friends 
ulntil d^ths : . ‘ « - 

The men of Einsidlen felt that it was only by the powfer 
of faith that the members of the Confederation, divided by the- 
foteign capitulations, could become a single body. But their, 
eyes were directed to heaven. “ The heavenly teaching,’^ 
said they to their ecclesiastical superior in the address of the 
2d of July, “ that truth which God the Creator has mani- 
fested by his Son to the human race immersed in sin, has, 
been long veiled from our eyes by the ignorance, not to say 
the wickedness, of a few men. But this same Almighty God 
h^s resolved to re-establish it in its primitive estate. Unite,/ 
then, with thpse who Jesme the whole body of Christians 
Should ^return to thefr 'Ivhich is Uhifehf ..... .On 

determined to prpcl^n Im Gospel with' in<^^ 
t^l^lejp^severanee, and at the same time with such/ffis- 
cilfjdan fhat no tonei shall complain of it.J Fay^mr^^is^ 



*^trnd wtirdeneiris an den HechotFzu Conatantz and Eidfegnos- 

spaeni'Sup^ication znstdUeii.^ B|uU. Chronik, ■ < 

' + Ut nnwersa Christianorian mnltitudo ad captrt sntti^A^od Clm^ls 
e§t, redeat.^ SdpipHeati)^ apnd ‘ 

. t EvangeUuinirremiasd teii©^rep»>Tnnlga^r^^^ftli^S..^..Jbld.. 

n 2 
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astonishing it may he, hut not rash undertaking. Be like 
Moses, in the way, at the head of the people when they went 
out of Egypt, and with your own hands overthrow every 
obstacle that opposes the triumphant progress of the truth.”^ 
After this spirited appeal, the evangelists assembled at 
Einsidlen came to the question of celibacy. Zwingle had 
nothing to ask in this respect ; he had such a wiie as, ac- 
cording to Saint Paul’s description, the wife of a minister 
of Christ|^hould be — grave, sober, faithful in all things. 
(1 Tim, hi. 11.) But he thought; of his brethren, whose 
consciences were not as yet, like his own, emancipated from 
human ordinances. He longed, moreover, for that time when 
all the servants of God might live openly and feai'lessly in the 
bosom of their families, having their children in subjection 
with all gravity, (L Tim. hi. 4.) cannot be igimiarl^’ 

said men of iEInsi<hen, “ how deplorably the laws of 
chastity have hitherto been violated by the priests. When 
in the consecration of the ministers of the Lord, they ask of 
him who speaks for all the rest: Are those whom you 
present to us righteous men ? — he answers ; They are 
righteous. — Are they learned ? — ^They are learned. But 
when he is asked : Are they chaste ? He rephes : As far 
as human weakness permits.* The New Testament every- 
where condemns licentious intercourse ; everywhere it 
sanctions marriage.” Here follows a great number Of qixo^ 
^tions-^ ' H iLaafforr^thisI reasoiq-«^c<^ti®i^igdl^-rt% Wie‘*i^T 
tre#‘ Ohrisfp by the liber%;he" 

clmsed for usy by ihe wretchedness of so many feebleA«d 
Wavering souls, by the wounds of so many ulcerated *(Mnh 

sciences,, by all divine and human motives to permit 

what has been rashly enacted to be wisely repealed; for 
fear the majestic edifice of the Church should fall with s a 
frightful crash, and spread destruction far and widaf .Be- 
hold with what storms the world is threatened I If wisiofii 
does not interfere, the ruin of the priestly order is certain.” 

* Suntne cast! ? xeddiiit ; Q^uatenua humaila imbecillitaa perjiiiltilt; 
Supplicatio, &c. Zw. 0pp. iii. 18. 

+ Ne quando moles ista non e± patris coele^is flententla 

•tun fragore longe pemieiosiore coirnat. Ibid. Si, ^ 
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The petition to the confederation was longer still* Ex- 
cellent sirs,” thus spoke the allies of Einsidlen to the confe- 
derates at the end of their appeal, “ we are all Swiss, and 
you are our fathers. There are sdme among us who have 
been faithful in the field of battle, in the chtobeil'of pesti- 
lence, and in the midst of other calamities. It is m the 
name of sincere chastity that we address you. Who is un- 
aware that we should better satisfy the lust of the flesh by 
not submitting to the regulations of lawful wedlock ? But 
we must put an end to the scandals that afflict the Church 
of Christ. If the tyranny of the Koman pontiff is resolved 
to oppress us, fear nothing, brave heroes ! The- authority of 
the Word of God, the rights of Christian J^erty, and the 
sovereign power of grace, will surround and proMcJt us.+ We 
have all the same country, the same faith ; we are Swiss, 
and the virtue of our illustrious ancestors has always dis- 
played its power by an invincible defence of those whd are 
unjustly nppre^M.”* 

Thus in Einsidlen itself, in that ancient stronghcyld M ^per- 
stition, and which in our days is one of the most famous sanc- 
tuaries of Roman observances, did Zwingle and his friends 
boldly uplift the banner of truth and hberty . They appealed to 
the heads of the state and of the Church. They pkcarded their 
theses like Luther, but at the gates of the episcopal palace 
and of the national council. The band of friends at Ein- 
sidlen separated calm, rejoicing, and full of hope in that God 
in whose hands they had placed their cause ; and retiring, 
some by the battle-field of Morgarten, others over the chain 
of the AMs,^sted tie re^.^by ^ilsrent Talleys and moun- 
twsf^iretumed eaeh-manf 4o? to posf.^ ^ i^^^was something 
reiil^^»AMme for those times,^'t^sayis HeiirylBuilmger, 
Miesem^lsllotthbhave thit^ dared stand forth, and^ifflj^ffl^ 
roriad te Go^el, expose themselves to every dairgeV ' But 
Godpreservedi^sm ai; so that no harm hefeW^te‘; "feri 

* 4Juic2L et pia pareenee^s ad communem HelT^tic^ram civita^tem 

+ Bmni enuii v<e^i auctqi 
m was zwahran ^ 


cursom impediai^ 
itatjem, 
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God dways preserves his own.” It was indeed sublime : it 
was a bold step in the progress of the Eeformation, one of the 
brightest days of the religious regeneration of Switzetland. 
A holy confederation wa^formed at Einsidlen. Humble but 
intrepid men had grasped the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the Word of God, and the shield of faith. The gauntlet was 
thrown down — the challenge was given — not only by one 
man, but by men of different cantons, prepared to sacrifice 
their lives: they must await the struggle. 

Everything seemed to forebode that the contest would be 
severe. Already five days after, on the 7th of July, the 
magistrates of Zurich, desirous of offering some satisfaction 
to the Roman party, had summoned before them Conrad Gre-- 
bel and Claus Hottinger, two of those violent men who ap- 
peared desirous of overstepping tbe bounds^qff^a, ^prudent 
Reformation. “ We forbid yo%V .said hdrgomaster 
Rot^, ^ to speak against the monks and on the controverted 
questions.” At these words a loud noise was heard in the 
chamber, says an old chronicle. God so manifested himself 
throughout aU this work, that the people saw signs of his 
intervention in everything. Each man looked around him 
in astonishment, without being able to discover the cause of 
this mysten^ circumstance.* 

But it was in the convents especially that the indigna- 
tion was greatest. Every meeting thafe^ was held in them 
^ther for discnssiori^or ainuseimen%;#a%rtsow «iew*#tack 
hu^ Artol. there was a great banquet at the^ e^ 

vent of Fraubrunn •, and as the wine had got mto thei beads 
of the guests, they began to launch the most envenomed 
darts against the Gospel.f What most incensed the priests 
and monks was the evangelical doctrine that, in the Chris- 
tian Church there ought not to he any sacerdotal caste raised 
above the h^evers. One single friend of the Reformation 
was present, Macrint^, a layiaan, and master of the school 
at Soleure. At first be avoided the discussion, passing from 
one table to the other. But at len^h, unable to endure the 

3 * Da Hess dte Stube ein^n groBsen Knall. Fusslm Beytr. iv. 39, 

Cum myaleBoente 
1 ^ 230 . H 
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violent language of the guests^ he rase boldly and said alosid^: 

Yesl all true Christians are priests and sacrificers, ass&t; 
Peter says : Ye are priests cmd hingsJ^ At these 
one of the loudest bawlers, the Dean of Burgdorff/a.tall 
strong man with a voice of Sunder, hurst out* Jaughmg : 

“ So then, you Greeklings and pedagogues are the royal 

priesthood? a pretty priesthood, forsooth! beggarly 

kings priests without prebends or livings I” * And at 

the very instant priests and monks with one accord fell on 
the imprudent layman. 

It was in Lucerne, however, that the bold step of the men 
of Einsidlen was destined to produce the greatest commo- 
tion. The diet had met in this city, and complaints arrived 
from every quarter against these daring preachers,, who 
would prevent Helvetia from quietly selling the Mood 
of her children to the stranger. On the 22d of July 1522, 
as Oswald Myconius was at dinner in his own house with 
the canon Kilchmeyer and others favourably disposed to 
the Gospel, a youth sent by Zwingle stood , at his door.f 
He brought the two famous petitions of Emaidlen, and a 
letter from Zwingle, calling upon Oswald to circulate them 
in Lucerne. It is my advice,” added the reformer, “ that 
this should be done quietly, gradually, rather than all at 
once ; for we must leara to give up everything— even one’s 
iwife —-for Christ’s sake.” 

The critical moment was approaching in Lucerne; the 
shell had fallen in the midst of the city, and was about to 
explode. Oswald’s, guests read the petitions. “ May God 
prosper thxsheg^mmgl^t ^cJiaimed4Jsf#d,,A^^ up to 


th^pr^^.^hould be»the^ta^tai#fc#wpa our heateW” 
The were circulated imwdiatdy, ,per^J^#ii 

,i^ore aj#cf|r^W Zwingle had^^^required. Bmt^e^,|^Daent 
^i.Eleyeu men, the, flower. 

had plai^d themselves in; the breach ; it -v^^^^^g^hle 4o 

* ^ Estote ergo Grraeeiili ao DoEatistro regale Jfipp. 

p. 230".'** r>;' 

* -f * Vrf^^3p|;er^<pieBa:tEaisistai^ rater pran<iettda^^W®d.’.^Oa^s ^ 

^ X fietis^ ec&pta fortoaet I Ibid. 
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enlighten men's minds^ to deoide the wavering, and to win 
over the most influential members of the diet. 

Oswald, in the midst of his exertions, did not forget liis 
friends. The youthful messenger had told him of the attacks 
Zwingle had to put up with on the part of the monks of 
Zurich. “ The truth of the Holy Ghost is invincible," 
wrote Myconius to him on the same day. Shielded wuth 
the buckler of Scripture, you have conquered not only in 
one contest, nor in two, but in three, and the fom’th is now 

beginning Grasp those powerful arms which are harder 

than adamant ! Christ, to protect his followers, requires 
nothing but his Word. Your struggles impart unflinching 
courage to all who have devoted themselves to Jesus 
Christ.”* 

The two petitions did not produce the^ desired eiect* iw 
Lucerne. Some pious mm approved of them ^ but their 
numbers were few. Many, fearing to compromise them- 
selves, would neither praise nor blame them.f “ These 
folks,” said others, “ will never succeed in this business I " 
All the priests murmured, and whispered against them; 
and the people became violent against the Gospel. The 
passion for a military life had been revived in Lucerne after 
the bloody defeat of the Bicocca, and war alone filled every 
mind.J Oswald, who watched attentively these different 
impressions, felt his courage • sinking. The Gospel futuM 
tfet be had pictured in Luemte and leemel ^ 

v^lish^^ ^^Ouriemintaymen are blind a^ rega^iis hmv^^ 
thi)^," ^aid he with a deep sigh : “ We can hope nothing 
from the Swiss, which concerns the glory of Christ."§ ’ " .t. 

In the council and the diet the irritation was gieatest. 
The pope, France, England, the empire — all* were in com- 
motion around Switzerland after the defeat of the Bic<^ea 
and the evacuation of Lombardy by the French, under the 
orders of Lautrec. * Were not political affairs complicated 

* Is permaneas, qui es, iii^CJliristo Jesu Zw. Epp. p. 2l0. 

t Bobi, qui pauci sunt, caimmendant iibellos yestras ; ahi neo laudant 
nec vitaperaftt. Ibid. y ^ 

t Belli furor occupat omnia. Ibid 

§* Nihil ob id aptid Helvetios agendum d^ iis rebus quae Chfisti gleriam 
posaunt augere. Ibid. . 
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enough, that these eleyen men should come with their 
petitions and superadd mere religious questions? Ihe de- 
puties of Zurich alone mclined in favour of the Grospeh 
The canon Xyloctect, fearing for the safety of himself and his 
wife (for he had married a daughter of one of the first 
families in the country), had shed tears of regret, as he 
refused to go to Einsidlen and sign the addresses. The 
canon Kilchmeyer was bolder, and he had everything to 
fear. On the 13th of August he wrote to Zwingle : Sen- 
tence threatens me, but I await it with courage” As 

his pen was tracing these words, the usjier of the council 
entered his room; and summoned him> to appear on the 
morrow** “If they throw^me^to^prison,” said he, continu- 
ing his letter, “ I shall claim your help ; but it will he, easier 
to transport a rock from our Alps than to remove me a finger’s 
breadth from the Word of Jesus Christ.” The respect due 
to his family, and the determination of the council to make 
the storm ©swald,, saved Ahe canon*, 

B^thold H^ler had not , signed the peli%nSf,i»p€arhaps 
because he was not a Swiss. But with unyielding courage 
he explained the Gospel of St. Matthew, after Zwingle’s ex- 
ample. A great crowd filled the cathedral of Berne. The 
Word of God operated more powerfully on the people than 
Manuel’s dramas. ^Haller was summoned to the town-hall; 
the pe^ople escorted this meek man thither, and remained 
assembled in the square in front. The council were divided 
in their sentiments. “ It is a matter that concerns the 
hishopy” said most influential members. “We must 
give him up of Ewsanne;’^^ .Haller’s friends 

tremMed witbdraw#s 

sotn*fa#4possibl^^ Th^^eople^^mpopndied.him, 
pnie4i;hfei vandia great ft^hody^ 1 of^arwd»p^OBS 

retuMed. h^rerte houso, determined to form«^^%Wt 

&eir bodies. 

council shrunk hack at ^s spirited de^€fS^^n,.iand 
ll^Tl sav^. not, howeviOTj ^loi^n^^one |in 

Berne. Sebastian, l^oyer refuted the pas%^ letter 

misBQS . Zw, Ei>p. p.^13. 
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Bishop of Constance, and especially the hackneyed charge, 

'' that the disciples of the Gospel teach a new doctrine ; and 
that the old is the true one.”-^“ To have been a thousand 
y^ars wrong,” said he, “ will not make^.us right for one single^ 
hour; or else the pagans should have kept to their creed. 
If the most ancient doctrines ought to he preferred, fifteen 
hundred years are more than five Jaundred, and the Gospel 
is older than the decreet of the pope.”** 

About this time, the magistrates of Friburg intercepted 
some letters addressed to Haller and Meyer by a canon of 
that town, named John Holkrd, a native of Orbe. They im- 
prisoned him, deprived him of his office, and finally banished 
him. John Vannius, a chorister of the cathedral, soon de- 
clared in favour of the evangelical doctrine ; for in this war 
no soldier fell whose place was aot immediately filled by 
ott^r.. “ Hpwfoan the ipiddy water oft tho Tiber/’ said Van- 
nius, “ subsist beside the pttre stream that Luther has drawn' 
from the springs of St. Paul?” But the mouth of the cho- 
rister also was shut. “ In all Switzerland you will hardly 
find men more unfavourably disposed towards sound doctrine 
than the Friburgers,” wrote Myconius to Zwingle.f * 

An exception must however be made as regards Lucerne ; 
and this Myconius knew well. He had not signed the famous ^ 
petitions ; but if he did uot, his friends did, and a victim was * 
wapted. The ancient literature of Greece and Romp was 
begmning^ through hisaexertions, to sheiits ii^ 
cerpe studeuts^re^rtedjhither from various limirters to 
the learned professor; and the friends of pease listened with* 
delight to milder sounds than the clash of halberds, swOrds; 
and breastplates, that as yet had re-echoed alone in this 
warlike city. Oswald had sacrificed everything for his coun- 
try ; — ^he had quitted Zurich and Zwingle had lost his 
health ; — his wife was ailmg;{^ — ^hiacbild was young; — should 
Lucerne once cast him forth, he couldi nowhere look for m 
asylumi But this they heeded not : factions are pitiless, and 

* Siminl. Saimml. ti. * 

t Hoc audio yix alios esse per Helvctiam, <pi pejus yelaut sanae doo- 
trinae. Zw. Epp, p. 226. . ^ 

t Coujux infinaa. Ibid. 192. 
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what should excite their compassion does but inflame their 
anger. Hertenstein, burgomaster of Lucerne, an old and 
valiant warrior, who had become celebrated in the Swabian 
and Burgundian wars, proposed the schoolmaster’s dismissal, 
and wished to drive him from the canton with his Greek, his 
Latin, and his Gospel He succeeded. As he left the meet- 
ing of the council in which Myconius had been deprived of 
his post, Hertenstein met Berguer the Zurich deputy : “ We 
send you back your schoolmaster,” said he ironically : “ pre- 
pare a comfortable lodging for him.” — “ We will not let him 
sleep in the open air,”* immediately replied the courageous 
deputy. But Berguer promised more than he could per- 
form. *’ ^ ^ 

The burgomaster’s tidings were but too true, and they’^ere 
soon made known to the unhappy Myconitrs. He is stripl 

ped of his appointment, banished; and the only crime 

with which he is reproached is being Luther’s disciple.-i- He 


turns a Shelter. He 

beholds -Ms 

creatures, — driven from^their him 

Switzerland agitated hf a viislent impest, brehking £ind 
shatteing ah tlmi resets 4t »‘^Here,” saM he then to 
2kwingle, here is your poor MyconidS banished by the 

counti^^of Lueeme.J , Whither shall I go?- I know 

not...... Assailed yourself by such furious stonhs, hoW ean 

you shelter me ? In my tribulatiop I efy to that God 
is my chief hope Ever rich, ever land, He does not permit 
any who call upon Mm to turn away unheard. May He pro- 


vide for my w4tri^ , * ' ’ , 

. Thi»iwrot€H)sVsidi^ ^ fot 

of ^Mol^n. There^as^on^ilA^h ihnW® 

the baMeslofMth. Zthtgie dreVhighto hil friend 
him ' up^i are ^ the^ hlcnvs^fy* which 

• Veniat I efficiejntia eaimne donmeudum sitm 

i eqo©^i)ai^er.MyeoAtas a , 
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are their attacks, that it is not only the wind and rain that 
hurst upon it, as our Loid jcedicts (Mattb. viL 27), hut also 
the hail and the thunder.* If I did not see that the Lord 
kept watch over the ship, I should long since have abandoned 
the helm ; but I see him, through the storm, strengthening the 
tackling, handing the yards, spreading the sails ; nay more, 

commanding the very winds Should I not be a coward 

and unworthy the name of a man if I abandoned my post 
and sought a disgraceful death in flight ? I confide entirely 
in his sovereign goodness. Let Him govern, — ^let Him carry 
us forward,— let Him hasten or delay, ^let Him plunge us 

even to the bottom of the deep we will fear nothing.f 

We are vessels that belo% to Him. He can make use of us 
as he pleases, for honour or dishonour " After these words^ 
so full of the sincerest faith, Zwingle continues: V As^ifor 
yourself, tb& Appear before the council, and 

deliver an address worthy of you and of Christ; that is to 
say, calculated to melt and not iiritate their feelings. Deny 
that you are Luther’s disciple ; confess that you are Christ’s. 
Let your pupils surround you and speak too ; and if this 
does not succeed, then come to your friend, — come to Zwingle, 
- — and look upon our city as your home 1 

Encouraged by this language, Oswald followed the noble 
advice of the reformer ; but all his efforts were unavailing. 
This witness to the truth was compelled to leave his country ; 
laid the people of Lucer^ d^rieff him m much that in ©vtif 
magistrates prevented his flndmg «£n asylum. 

Nothing remaini for me but to beg my bread from.doot to 
door,”j: exclaimed this confessor of Christ, whose heart was 
crushed at the sight of so much hostility. But erelong the 
friend of Zwingle and his most powerful auxiliary, the first 
man in Switzerland who had combined learning with a love 
to the Gospel, the reformer of Lucerne, and subsequently one 
of the heads of the Helvetian Church, was with his sick wife 

Nec veutos esse, nec imbres, sed grandines falmina. ^ Zw. Epp. 
^ 217. 

.f Regat, T^liat, featinet, maneat, acceleret, mo^tur, mergat 1...., XLid. 
. t Ostiatim quserere quod edam. Ibid, p. 245. 
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and infant child compelled to leave that ungrateful city, 
where, of all his family, one only of his sisters had received 
the Gospel. He crossed its ancient bridge ; he bade farewell 
to those mountains which appear to rise from the bosom of 
the Walstatter lake into the clouds. The canons Xyloctect 
and Kilchmeyer, the only friends whom the Keformation yet 
counted among his fellow-countrymen, followed him not long 
after. And at the moment when this poor man, accompanied 
hy, two feeble creatures, whose existence depended upon him, 
with eyes turned towards the lake, and shedding tears over 
his blinded country, bade adieu to those sublime scenes of 
nature, the majesty of which had surrounded his cradle, the 
Gospel itself departed from Lucerne, and Borne reigns there 
even to this day. ’ , 

Shortly after, the diet then sitting at Baden, excited by 
the severity shown to Myconius, incensed by the petitions 
fr<mi Einsidlen, which were now printed and everywhere 
|Eto&cmg the Bishop of 

who ^ ci®^? uiponi'%Apm* 

had recourse to persecuMon, ordered aufhdrities of Ae 
comuron bailiwicks to denounce all the priests atid daymen 
who should dare speak against the faith, ^ caused the preacher 
who happened to^ be nearest to be immediately arrested, 
narhely Urban Weiss, pastor of Fislispacb, who had been 
previously liberated on bail, and had him taken to Constance, 
where he was delivered up to the bishop, who detained him 
a long while in prison. “ It was thus,” says BuUingeFs 
chronicle, “ tha^the p^secutions of the confederates against 
the Gospel Ais took place' at the instigation of 

bAiWhe ^dgment-seat^of Herod and of Pilate^” * ^ 
^iJTorildiEwmgle himself ©scape t^ak ^ About tfe 
^was;wEoui|deddiidi^ tenderest poink The run| 0 ||^o£ahfe 
dbetknes aM»fchis struggles Jxad passed the;^^4if5ene- 
trated the Tpckenburg, and reached the height of Wildhaus, 
The famil/hY l&4smim ffom Which the refoA^el &d 

und Herock 
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was deeply moved.^ Of Zwingle’s five brothers, some had 
continued their peaceful mountain labours ; others, to their 
brother’s great regret^ had taken up arms, quitted^ their 
herds, and served a foreign prince. Both Vere alike asto-t 
nished at the reports that reached their chalets. Already 
they pictured to themselves their brother dragged to Con- 
stance before the bishop^ and a pile erected for his destruc- 
tion on the same spot where John Huss had perished in the 
flames. These proud herdsmen could not endure the idea 
of being called the brothers of a heretic. They wrote to 
Zwingle, describing their pain and their fears. Zwingle 
replied to them as follows : “ So long as God shall permit 
me, I will execute the task which he has confided to me, 
without fearing the world and its haughty tyrants. I know 
every thing that can befall me. There is no danger, nq 
misfortune that I have not carefully weighed long ago. My 
own strength is nothingness itself, and I know the power of 
my enemies ; but I know also that I can do every thing in 
Christ, who strengthens me. Though I should be silent, 
another would be constrained to do what God is now doing 
through me, and I should be punished by the Almighty. 
Banish all anxiety, my dear brothers. If I have any fear, 
it is lest I have been milder and gentler than suits . our 
times.'* What reproach (say you) will be cast- upon our 
family, if you are burnt, or put to death in any other waylt 
Oh, my, beloved brothers, the Gospel derive^ fB®p> the blood 
of* Christ tto rema^Jkahle propeity, that the, most violent 
persecutions, far from checking its progress, .serve 
accelerate it. Those alone are the true soldiers of Christ, 
who do not fear to bear in their body the wounds of their 
Mastei. All my labours have no other aim than to pro- 
claim to men the treasures of happiness that Christ hath 
purchased for us, that all might take refuge in the Bather, 
through the death of his Son. If this doctrine scandalizes 
yon, your anger cannot stop me. Yqu are my brothers — 

^ Plus enim metuo ne forte lenior, mitiorque fuerim, De semper casta 
Tirgine Maria. TfW. 0pp. i. 104. ^ ,i » 

't Si vel igni vel alio quodam supplicU genere |olIairis e media. Ibid* 
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ye^ 1 — ^my own brothers, sons of the saipe father, fruit of the 

same womb; .but if you we# not my brothers in Christ 

and in the work of faith, then my grief would be so yiolent, 
that nothing could equal it. Farewell.— I shall never cease 
to be your atfectionate brother, if only yOu will not cease 
yourselves to be the brethren of Jesus Clm'st.’'^ 

The confederates appeared to rise, like one man, against the 
Gospel. The addresses of Einsicflen^had given the signal. 
Zwingle, agitated at the fate of Mytoi^ius, saw, in his mis- 
fortunes, the beginning of calamities? Enemies in Zurich, 
enemies without ; a man^s own relives becoming his op- 
ponents ; a furious opposition on the p^j^t of the monks and 
priests ; vfblent measures in the diet Wincils ; coarse 
and perhaps bloody attacks from the partisans of foreipi 
service ; the highest valleys of Switzerland, that' cradle of 
the confederation, pouring forth its invincible phalanxes, to 
saVe' Utmie, ahd annihilate at the cost of their lives the 

pictii^ t&e 

the^'dstance, and he shuddi^ed^'af ihe^^p^^spM^'^^1^ 
future I Was the work, hardly begiin, ahoiit fo be'destrdyed ? 
Zimghj thou^tM and agithtedpaid all his anguish before 
the throne et God: “ 0 Jesus,” said he, “ thou seest how 
the vricfced and the blasphemers stun thy people’s ears with 
their clamours.f Thou knowest how' from my childhood t 
have haled all dispute, and yet, in despite of myself, Thou 

hast not ^ftsed to impel me to the conflict Therefore do^ 

I call upon Tl^e’ yri'ft confidence to complete what Thou 

tq) wonglt,;do' 

mtl' fc'f •’ lif I have jai^ 
fba^ Th^i’rei lE^p&werful 
irfl'^’O^^ Ao'unding in sweetnels^ whose 
tB#'f’atTifflfi1^a%fiose Benches we are, do not 

^ genfetuS ^uiiquam desinam, si modo vos nwes unnsti 

e^e-perreacep.1^ Zw- W* , ' - ^ ^ 

f Vides enin^ piiBsim& Jesri, aures eoriim 

^ Bi ftmaameirtuiii aliud pmter te jecero, deilioSana, Ilddi 
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shoots !’^ For Thotf^ hast promised to he, with us until the 
end of the world!” : - 

It was on the 22d of August 1522 that Ulrich Zwingle, 
the reformer of Switzerland, seeing the storms descendiitg 
from the mountains op the frail bark of the faith, thus poured 
forth before God the iJIioubles and desires of his soul. 

* O auavissima. vifipj, pujos vinitor pater palmites veisa aos sumus, sa- 
tianem tuam deseras ^ Zw. Opp, in. 74. 
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